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HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Built exactly like our famous regulation 
tables—for all games of Carom and Pocket 
Billiards—yet sizes and designs that har- 


monize with home surroundings. 


Men who are wizards at billiards—Hoppe, 
Sutton, Inman—perform their hardest shots 
Life, speed, accuracy 
—all scientific playing qualities are attained. 


‘“‘“GRAND” and ‘“‘BABY GRAND”’ 
GRAND” 


are superbly made of rare and beautiful 


on these home styles. 


The “GRAND” and “BABY 


mahogany, richly inlaid. Have genuine 
Vermont slate bed, Monarch cushions— 
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“BABY GRAND” 
Combination Carom and Pocket Table 


You—Everyone- 


Can Learn to Play 
Billiards at Home! 











This is everybody’s royal 
game. Now, thanks to Bruns. 
wick tables, the real science of 
billiards can be enjoyed in your 
home though it be a cottage. 
What better fun for young or 


old? The practice itself js 
the greatest home fun you 
know. And you can easily 


afford it. on our exceptionally 
easy terms which are offered 
to you now. Try it 30 days 


SUPERB BRUNSWICK 


famed for lightning action—and fast im- 
ported billiard cloth. 


AYearto Pay—Playing Outfit FREE 


Our popular purchase plan lets you try 
any Brunswick 30 days before you buy— 
then pay monthly as you play—terms as low 


as 20 cents a day! 
Balls, Hand-Tapered t 
Spirit Level, Tips, Cue Clamps, Table Cover, 
Chalk, Brush, expert rules on “How to Play,” ¢t 
etc., all included complete, without extra cost. 
Now get our famous billiard book, “Billiards— 
The Home Magnet,” that pictures all Brunswick 
Home Tables in actual colors, gives low factor) 
prices and full details. Sent FREE. Use the 
coupon while the edition lasts. 


Mail ForBilliard BookFREL 
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Cues, Rack, Markers, 


















The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 19-U, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Send me postpaid, free, your color-illustratec 


““Billiards—The Home Magnet” 


with details of your 30-day trial offer. 
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A Novetette By PERRY NEWBERRY 


“ XCUSE me, isn’t your name 
Langston ?” 

I looked up from my plate at a well 
dressed man who was standing be- 
side the table and smiling down at 
me. 

“No,” I answered shortly. 

“A relative of the Langstons, per- 
haps ?” 

“No. Don’t know them.” 

The smile expanded as the man 
straightened up. “Quite a wonderful 
resemblance,” he remarked pleasant- 
ly. “Excuse me,” and he walked 
away. 

I marked him down at a table 
across the room and saw him an- 
nounce the result of his research to 
his companion across the board, who 
glanced my way to meet my scowl- 
ing stare. I was not afraid that this 


was a confidence game. I was not 
likely to attract the attention of the 
gold-brick artist, and neither of the 
men interested in my personality 
gave outward indication of relying 
upon their wits for their livelihood. 
Then their curiosity subsided im- 
mediately and I finished my dinner 
without further interruption. 

It was my first time in this Pacific 
seaport and I had walked ashore 
from the tramp steamer Carvello late 
this same afternoon with all my prop- 
erty wrapped loosely in a canvas- 
covered bundle. I had neither friend 
nor acquaintance, to my knowledge, 
in the city. I had four months’ pay 
as deck-hand in my pocket and an 
added allowance of health gained 
from a journey around the Horn; 
and I had a job to find immediately. 
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Above the restaurant I had chosen 
for my dining-place was an excellent 
Italian lodging house, cheap enough, 
and I secured a room for a week in 
advance, where I installed my 
bundle. Then I came down to the 
bar and watched the billiard table 
from a seat that was convenient to 
the bartender, sipping my coffee and 
rum slowly, while I watched the play. 
I had finished the fifth glass, which 
is one more than I believe whole- 
some, when the bartender made a 
round of the big room and then ap- 
proached my table. 

“T theenk you are desired at the 
telephone,” he said to me. 

“Mistaken. Nobody wants me,” I 
replied shortly. 

“You are the Meester Langston?” 
he insisted. 

“Not I. My name’s Thornwell.” 

“But you look like the Meester 


Langston. That ees what he say. 
It ees you he want,” the bartender 
continued. 


“What’s all this Langston busi- 
ness?” I said impatiently. “Who is 
Langston ?” 

“You are the stranger here, yes?” 

“Yes.” 

“Henry Langston ees the district 
attorney, the man who make all these 
grafters get afraid. The telephone 
wants you.” 

I went into the little box he point- 
ed out and picked up the hanging 
receiver. “Hello,” I called. 

“Ts this the man I mistook for 
Langston to-night?” the voice at the 
other end of the wire connection in- 
quired. 

“At dinner? Yes, I think so.” 

“Well, I want you to come down 
town and see me.” 

“I’m going to bed in about seven 
seconds after I hang up,” I replied. 

“Don’t you do it! This is im- 


portant for you and much more so 
for us, and it must be attended to 
It is so serious that 


now—to-night. 
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I shall come out there to you unless 
I can prevail on you to come here.” 

“Who the deuce are you, any- 
way ?” I snapped. 

“My name is Watson and I am 
political editor of the Express,” the 
voice replied. “I’m asking that you 
come to my office on the third floor 
of the Express building just as fast 
as a car will bring you. The matter 
is grave enough to make my request 
to you, a stranger, understandable 
when you know the circumstances. 
Will you come?” 

“Yes,” I jerked out, against my in- 
clinations. 

“Hold on! Don’t hang up!” The 
words caught me even as I took the 
receiver from my ear and again I 
listened to rapid instructions. “Come 
quickly, quietly, by street-car. Pull 
your hat down over your face so 
people won’t notice you. Walk up 
the stairs—don’t take the elevator— 
get me? I[ don’t want anyone to 
know you’re coming here or see you 
enter.” 

“Sounds like a black-hand meet- 


ing.” 

“Something like it. Will you do 
it?” 

“Yes,” I snapped again and hung 
up. 


I knew the Express building even 
on the first day of my arrival in the 
city for it was twenty and more stor- 
ies in height, a landmark on the main 
street corners, and it had no modesty 
in displaying its name. I could not 
hesitate through fear in obeying this 
odd request. There was no possible 
danger to my wealth or life in this 
building. 

I had other reasons more import- 
ant for hesitancy in accepting the in- 
vitation of Editor Watson, reasons 
which were my own, and had caused 
me already to resent the curiosity of 
him and his friend. I was not living 
in the Italian quarter through choice, 
nor was the vocation of a deck-hand 

















on a tramp steamer congenial. The 
life at sea gave me the opportunity to 
exist a while longer on earth, which 
sounds paradoxical but was the con- 
census of opinion of some very good 
doctors of medicine after exhaustive 
diagnoses. 

In my financial circumstance, sea 
voyages might not mean steamer 
chairs and rugs on the cabin deck, 
so to extend the doubtful advantage 
of continued existence I had found a 
job in the forecastle of the Carvello 
as it was lading with hides at Rio. 
To-day the crew had been discharged 
and I was in a strange city with the 
gain of the better part of my wages 
and four months of life-giving sea 
breezes. 

Cursing my own stupidity in prom- 
ising to do what was against my in- 
clinations, I yet took care to obey in- 
structions and my hat was well down 
over my eyes and the collar of my 
heavy jacket about my chin as I 
climbed two flights of stairs to the 
room whose door bore the letters 
“Political Editor.” I rapped and 
was promptly admitted by the man 
who had interrupted my dinner. Be- 
sides Watson, I saw five men in that 
room as I entered. Some sat, some 
smoked, but all were quite evidently 
nervously awaiting me. Watson 
asked my name, then introduced me. 
Each man stared at me as Watson 
and his friend had stared at the res- 
taurant. 

“Will you kindly remove your hat, 
Mr. Thornwell?” said Watson. 

“What’s up, gentlemen?” I ques- 
tioned as I pulled off my slouch hat. 
I was looking at a man who had been 
introduced as Dr. Kennedy and I 
saw him draw in his breath in as- 
tonishment. There was a low, sibil- 
ant whistle of surprise from the man 
beside him. 

“Remarkable, eh?” said Watson. 
“Wonderful!” cried Kennedy. 
“So, I look like Henry Langston, 
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do I?” I glanced around the room 
at the others as I spoke, noting the 
confirmation of my question in each 
pair of eyes. “Well, what of it?” 

“Sit down, please, Mr. Thornwell. 
We will tell you why you are here,” 
Watson requested, pushing a chair 
out so that I would be near the cen- 
ter of the room. 

“T’ll stand. Hurry up about it.” 

“Sit down,” repeated Watson, per- 
emptorily, and I obeyed. “This story 
isn’t going to tell in a hurry. Henry 
Langston has disappeared.” 

“Well, I’m not he, if that’s what 
you’re after.” 

“We know that and we know that 
you bear a remarkable resemblance 
to him, considering the disparity in 
your years. It was that likeness 
which caused me to speak to you at 
dinner, although then there was 
merely the idea in my mind that you 
might be a relative of the district 
attorney. He had not disappeared 
then.” 

“How am I interested now?” 

Instead of answering, Watson 
asked another question. “When did 
you shave last?” 

“About eight or nine weeks ago. 
Is this the third degree ?” 

“Look here, Thornwell, if you’re 
going to ask a question for each of 
mine we won’t get through here till 
to-morrow. I’m not going to pry 
into your past—we don’t give a dash 
who you are or what you’ve done. 
Get that idea out of your system. 
Answer my questions fairly.” 

“Suppose you begin by telling me 
your story, not by prying into mine. 
You talk. Why have you called me 
here?” 

“To ask you to become Henry 
Langston.” 

“And for what reason?” 

“That he may not be defeated at 
the polls Tuesday by fraud.” 

“How has he disappeared? Lost, 
strayed or stolen?” 








“He has been kidnapped.” 

“Can you tell me the story?” 

Watson looked at Dr. Kennedy 
who shook his head. 

“No, we can’t,” said Watson. 

Kennedy spoke for the first time. 
“I am Henry Langston’s cousin and 
one of the best friends he had—he 
has on earth,” he said with a certain 
solemnity. My eyes met his and I 
saw tears in them. 

“Go ahead, gentlemen; tell me as 
much or as little of this affair as you 
will. I’ll not ask questions till you’re 
through.” 

Watson had evidently been chosen 
to do the talking. He began now, 
speaking with a clear decision that 
indicated training in placing his 
thoughts concisely before another. 
“Henry Langston disappeared to- 
night. Somewhere between the 
Auditorium, where he spoke up to 
ten o’clock at a great political rally, 
and the James Square hall, where he 
was booked to end the meeting, he 
disappeared. We believe his enemies 
have made away with him. They are 
powerful, wealthy, unscrupulous. 
They would hesitate at nothing to de- 
feat him and stories to account for 
his absence might be manufactured 
that would defeat him. We want 
you to be Henry Langston until we 
find Henry Langston.” 

“Are you through?” I asked Wat- 
son. 
Again he glanced at Dr. Kennedy 
before he said, “Yes.” 

“Then I'll ask a few questions. 
You are political editor of the Ex- 
press. Is the Express for Lang- 
ston ?” 

“It is and has been throughout the 
graft prosecutions.” 

“Dr. Kennedy has told me he is 
his cousin. Who is this gentleman ?” 

“Tully is Langston’s chauffeur. 
He drove him to-night.” 

“And the others ?” 

“Mr. Milton is owner of the Ex- 
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press, warmly interested in Lang- 
ston’s campaign and its success; Mr. 
Sheehan is a bailiff in one of our 
courts and a personal friend of Lang- 


ston. McGrath is one of us and 
holds a federal job in the custom- 
house. Except for Mr. Milton and 
myself, all these gentiemen were in 
the automobile when Henry Lang- 
ston disappeared.” 

“He was taken out of the ma- 
chine?” I inquired. 

“We don’t know that.” Watson 
again glanced at Kennedy. I, too, 
looked at Henry Langston’s cousin. 

“You can tell me without fear,” I 
said to him. “I’m going to stay in 
the game. Talk!” 


II 


od | ELL the story, Doctor, just 
as you told it to Milton and 
me,” commanded Watson. 

Kennedy cleared his throat. 
“Well,” he began, “he just disap- 
peared as though he had melted. 
He got into the machine after he 
finished at the Auditorium and we 
started in a hurry-up for the James 
Square meeting. There wasn’t much 
time and Tully let her out for the 
limit. I sat in front with Tully and 
the rest were crowded back in the 
tonneau. Suddenly Sheehan sang 
out, ‘Where is Henry?’ and I looked 
around. Henry wasn’t there.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. 

“Wasn't there,” repeated Kennedy, 
while Sheehan and McGrath nodded 
their heads. 

“Wasn’t there,” continued Ken- 
nedy. “He had disappeared. We 
stopped the machine, of course, and 
we got out, wondering what had 
become of him; all a little excited as 
you may imagine. Then we ran back 
to the Auditorium and wasted a bit 
of time asking questions there. 
Then we came right here.” 
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“That all?” I asked. 

“That’s all,” said Dr. Kennedy. 

“Who sat beside Langston ?” 

“T was at his one side and Tim the 
other,” the man who had been intro- 
duced as Sheehan answered. 

“Tim ?” 

“Tim McGrath,” 
plained. 

“Langston was between you two?” 
I said looking them over slowly. 

“He was till he melted—till he 
went,” Sheehan replied. “One sec- 
ond he was there, the nixt he 
wasn’t.” 

“And you called out, ‘Where is 
Langston?’ ” 

“T think I yelped, ‘Where is 
Hank?’ Then the machine stopped 
and there was a bit of a hubbub an’ 
we all talked—” 

“And you didn’t see Langston get 
out ?” 

“Get out! He didn’t get out. He 
couldn’t get out. That machine 
wasn’t stopping to let people out.” 

“Fell out, then?” 

“Wid him betwixt me an’ Tim? 
Niver!” 

“The top was up and the curtains 
drawn in the rear,” explained Ken- 
nedy. “He couldn’t have fallen 
out.” 

“Then he never got in,” said I. 

“T put him in,” declared Kennedy, 
positively. “I saw him there after 
we started. Tim talked with him.” 

“Sure! I was speakin’ wit’ him 
when we bumped the car at Davis 
Street—” 

“Now, wait a bit until I get this 
straight,” I interrupted. “Who all 
was in that automobile ?” 

“Why—” Kennedy looked around 
at his companions with a puzzled ex- 
pression. “Who else was there, 
Tim?” he asked McGrath. 

McGrath scratched his gray thatch 
and squinted a sharp, black eye. 
“There was me an’ you an’ Lang- 
ston,” he counted off on his fingers, 


Watson ex- 


“wit’ Sheehan, an’ Tully, of course, 
him a-driving, an’ Mel Bayless, 
ed 

“Where’s Mel Bayless? 
he?” 

“Bayless is Langston’s head dep- 
uty. We sent him on to the James 
Square meeting. He'll be here in a 
bit,” the physician explained. 

I took a pencil and a piece of 
paper from Watson’s desk and drew 
a diagram with four lines. “What 
size was the car? How many 
seats ?” I asked. 

“A seven passenger car,” answered 
Kennedy. 

“In front were you and Tully. 
Any more?” 

“No.” 

“On the back seat were Sheehan 
at the right, Langston in the center 
and you, McGrath, at the left?” 

Sheehan and McGrath nodded as- 
sent. 

“On the right hand little seat— 
was it? sat Mel Bayless?” 

“Yes,” said Sheehan. 

McGrath pursed his lips and 
frowned. “I think Bayless sat in 
front of me,” he declared. 

“There was a good deal of excite- 
ment while we were loading the car,” 
Dr. Kennedy explained, “and, hon- 
estly, I didn’t see who all got aboard. 
I couldn’t have told that these men 
were in it except that we stayed all 
together, except for Bayless, ever 
since.” 

“Nobody has left your party ex- 
cept Bayless,” I asked. 

“No one. Why, the rest of us 
stayed all together. We sat outside 
while Bayless went into the Audi- 
torium, and we came here together.” 

“Then there were six people in 
the automobile,” I said. 

“That’s right,” McGrath an- 
swered. “Mel Bayless was in front 
of me, an’ your dinky-seat was em’ty, 
Tawm. You’re mistook.” 

“No, I’m not. Bayless was in 


Who is 
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front of me. We talked together,” 
insisted Sheehan. 

“Then I give it up. I don’t know 
the answer,” said Tim, shaking his 
head. A silence indicated that the 
others were unable to decide the 
question of the seventh seat. 

“You spoke of excitement at the 
Auditorium meeting as you started 
away,” I continued, turning to the 
doctor. “Anything unusual?” 

“Just a bit more so than usual, 
yes. It was a big crowd—an over- 
flow meeting—and when we came 
out with Henry—” 

“When who came 
Henry ?” 

“Bayless and Sheehan and I, with 
a big bunch of men following and 
shouting and cheering for Henry, 
you understand.” 

“Yes. Go on.” 

“There were several hundred men 
and boys outside, letting off cheers 
and shouts and groans and hisses. 
They weren’t all friends of Henry, 
outside. I saw fists shaken in air as 
well as hats waving, and we were 
crowded and hustled. It was a 
rough crowd though mostly good- 
natured. Some of them grabbed 
Henry to put him on their shoulders 
and they all howled for a speech, 
but we had the other meeting and 
were already late for that. So Mel 
and I grabbed Henry, while Tom 
and Mac pushed back the mob, and 
we landed him in the car. Tully let 
her out and then Henry vanished.” 

“How far had you gone?” 

“Not ten minutes—no, not five. I 
was talking to Tully when Sheehan 
cried out, ‘Where’s Hank?” 

I turned to Watson. “What do 
you make of it?” I asked him. 

“Langston never got into the car,” 
said Watson. 

There was an immediate interrup- 
tion by four men. Sheehan shouted. 
“T helped him in by the arm. I had 
ahold of him, I’m tellin’ you!” 


out with 











“So did I,” said Dr. Kennedy, 
more quietly, but with the same posi- 
tiveness. “My hand was at his el- 
bow all the way to the car. Mel 
Bayless got in first, Sheehan and I 
helped Henry in, then I took the 
front seat and the others crowded in 
behind. Tully was sitting at the 
wheel.” 

“T saw him get in,” said Tully. 

“And I talked wit’ him,” cried 
McGrath. “I was sayin’ something 
about the meetin’ being the biggest 
yit, when we bumped the car at 
Davis Street—” 

. “Bumped what car? Tell me?” 

“We grazed the rear platform of 
a Davis Street car as we swung 
around the corner of Sixteenth,” 
Kennedy explained. “It gave us a 
jarring up—just a bump. The con- 
ductor cursed, but the passengers on 
the platform saw who it was and’ 
gave Henry a cheer. We never even 
stopped speed.” 

“The passengers cheered for Lang- 
ston ?” 

“Yes. One yelled out, ‘It’s Lang- 
ston!’ and they all began shouting, 
but we were a block away then.” 

“They saw Langston,” I said to 
Watson. 

“Or knew his car,” Watson an- 
swered. 

“T was talking wit’ him him, I tell 
you,” came from McGrath. 

“He was there—then,” from Dr. 
Kennedy. 

“How long after the bump was it 
when Sheehan cried—” 

“Not a minute—not thirty sec- 
on’s,” declared Sheehan. “We 
hadn’t got more than to the ind of 
the block, when I turned to Langston 
and found Tim beside me an’ him 
not. They was two on the seat, not 
three. An’ I yelled—” 

“Tully stopped the car,” Kennedy 
interrupted, “and we all got out and 
shouted for Henry. Then we ran 
slowly back to the corner, looking 
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right and left and talking like crazy 
men, for we felt like them. Then we 
ran slowly all the way to the Audi- 
torium and afterward came here.” 

“Any questions?” I asked of Wat- 
son, who was smoking and watching 
me. He smiled. 

“Not unless I can ask you what 
paper you used to be on,” he said. 

“You can ask what you please, but 
I'll not answer,” I snapped. This 
isn’t my funeral, mind you, and I’m 
not on the grid.” 

“Excuse me,” he smiled and pulled 
at his cigar. 

I looked at him a long minute, my 
mind going over the impossible story 
which had been told me by four 
seemingly truthful men. Then I 
turned to Kennedy. 

“The facts as you pass them to 
me,” I summed up, “are that Henry 
Langston was helped into that car by 
you and Sheehan, was seen by you 
and Tully and Sheehan, was talked 
to by McGrath, was seen and cheered 
by a carful of people. There were 
either six or seven of you in the car. 
We'll leave that for decision until 
Mel Bayless arrives. Between the 
time you jammed the car at Davis 
and Sixteenth and stopped a block 
beyond, Langston disappeared. And 
Langston could not and did not get 
out or fall out. Have I overlooked 
anything, gentlemen ?” 

I looked from one to another and 
they all shook their heads in silent 
negation. 

“Then I’m ready to draw cards to 
fill my hand,” I cried, sharply. 
“How did you happen to be in that 
car, McGrath ?” 

All eyes were turned on the little 
Irishman and I saw his face slowly 
grow red under the scrutiny. Dr. 
Kennedy started to speak, but I si- 
lenced him with a motion of my 
hand. McGrath answered after a 
pause, ““There was a vacant seat, so 
I came. I’m a fri’nd of Langston.” 


“You didn’t usually go with him 
to his meetings ?” 

“Not wit’ him, always. 
ways there.” 

“But he asked you to get in with 
him to-night ?” 

“Not exactly. I was in the bunch 
as we lift the meetin’ and so I clumb 
aboard. Just like the others.” 

“Not like the others.” I turned 
to Kennedy. “You were ordinarily 
with Langston, Doctor ?” 

“T’ve been with him every meet- 
ing since we began having fears for 
his safety.” 

“And Sheehan and Bayless?” 

“Bayless always; Sheehan fre- 
quently. But McGrath is all right 
and was a welcome guest. .We all 
know him.” ' 

“Of course. And you all know the 
seventh passenger, too.” 

“The seventh passenger ?” 

“The man on the dinky-seat ahead 
of McGrath—or was it Sheehan ?” 

“Bayless was ahead of me,” de- 
clared McGrath, promptly. ~ 

“How about it, Sheehan?” 

“I dunno.” Sheehan scratched his 
head. “I thought Bayless was in 
front of me, but I may be mistook. 
I dunno.” 

“McGrath,” I demanded. 
was the seventh passenger ?” 

The silence that followed my ques- 
tion, an interval of breathlessness, 
was broken by a knock on the panels 
of the outer door. Milton tiptoed 
across the thick carpet, opened and 
softly closed the door, stepping out. 
My eyes never left the face of Tim 
McGrath. I saw the screwed-up ex- 
pression of perplexity change to one 
of relief as the knock came at the 
door ; I saw it twist again into knots 
as the door closed behind the owner 
of the Express. 

“Well,” McGrath began, “there 
was me an’ Mel Bayless an’—” 

Softly the outer door opened and 
shut again. A smile lit up McGrath’s 


I was al- 


“Who 
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whole countenance. “An’ here is 
Mel Bayless to tell ye for himself,” 
he said. 

“Mr. Thornwell, 
Milton introduced. 


Mr. Bayless,” 


Ill 


AM six feet plus and before I be- 

gan losing weight I tipped the 
scales at one hundred and eighty- 
seven pounds. I consider myself a 
well grown man, but beside Mel Bay- 
less I’m just an ordinary runt. He 
had inches over me in height and I 
never came within twenty pounds of 
what he carried easily. He had a 
strong face, blue eyes that looked 
with astonishment at me, and a 
blonde head of hair that was pretty 
near being curly. He was clean cut 
and square jawed, with the appear- 
ance of being able to accomplish 
things. 

“Do you know,” he said quickly 
to me, “that you’re very like Henry 
Langston ?” 

“That’s why I’m here,” I an- 
swered. 

“Relative?” he asked. 

“No. I’m going to be he if you'll 
answer a few questions. 

“Mr. Thornwell is to impersonate 
Langston,” Watson. explained. 
“We've got to keep Langston on the 
streets until election day, or until we 
find him.” 

“Right you are, I see.” Bayless 
looked me over again more amiably. 
“How long have you worn that 
beard ?” he asked. 

“About four months. 
matter with it?” 

“Not enough of it. We'll have to 
build a better one. You'll need to 
add about twenty years to your age, 
too. Also, some gray hairs.” 

“Get me all your pictures of Lang- 
ston,” I said to Watson, who grinned 
and rang the copy-boy’s bell. “Shoot 


What’s the 








a man down to one of the theaters 
to borrow a make-up box and a braid 
of gray hair. How about a wig? 
Shall I need one?” 

“Your hair is all right except for 
color,” Bayless agreed. 

“T’ll color it. Bring spirit-gum 
with the make-up. Now, who’s go- 
ing to get me a suit of Langston’s 
clothes, an overcoat and hat?” 

“Kennedy had better attend to 
that. Chase out there in the ma- 
chine, Doctor, and hurry back. Tell 
Mrs. Langston just as little of it as 
you can and don’t let her worry. 
Henry’s all right. 

“Will you want us any more?” 
asked Sheehan as Kennedy and Tully 
moved toward the door. 

“No,” said I. 

“Only remember, not a word of 
this to a living soul,” added Watson. 
“You’re to keep mum regardless.” — 

“Sure,” responded Sheehan. Mc- 
Grath was looking at Bayless who 
had never once glanced at him since 
his entrance. I watched the little 
Irishman’s face as he went out and 
saw a look of disappointment as the 
door closed between us. 

“Is McGrath square?” I asked 
Bayless, quickly. 

“Square as they make ’em. Loyal 
clear through.” 

“He likes you,” I remarked casu- 
ally. Bayless gave me a quick 
glance. 

“T got him his job,” he said. 

“How many men were in the ma- 
chine when you left the Auditorium 
with Langston?” I asked. 

“Inside? Six men. On the run- 
ning board, two or three.” 

“That’s the first I’ve heard of ex- 
tras outside,” I said sharply. 

“They dropped off before we 
really got going. Didn’t ride a block. 
In the confusion the others may not 
have noticed them.” 

“Damn the man who doesn’t ob- 

” T muttered. “How many 
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men were in the machine when you 
bumped the car at Davis Street ?” 

“Six men.” 

“Sure?” 

“Six. Sheehan, Langston and 
McGrath ; myself ; Doc. Kennedy and 
Tully.” 

“How many men were in the ma- 
chine when you pulled up after Shee- 
han shouted ?” 

“Five. Langston was gone.” 

“You were sitting in front of 
Sheehan ?” 

“No. Until we got the jar at 
Davis Street, I sat in front of Mc- 
Grath. I was knocked clear out of 
my seat, and got into the other one 
when I got up.” 

“Why did you change?” 

“Why, McGrath, who was shot 
out of his seat, took mine.” 

“McGrath forgot that, too,” I re- 
marked grimly. 

“He couldn’t forget that!” 

Watson was leaning forward, lis- 
tening eagerly. Milton, his thumbs 
in his vest pockets, slowly paced the 
floor. Milton spoke now, for almost 
the first time. “McGrath was never 
in that little seat,” he said. 

“Wasn’t ?” almost shouted Bayless. 
“I saw him, I tell you!” 

“And who was on the back seat 
where he had sat?” I asked, quietly. 

“Why—why—Sheehan was there, 
of course.” 

“And who else ?” 

“I don’t know. It seems to me 
there were two men—but it was all 
confused. We were out in a sec- 
ond, looking around and everybody 
talking and shouting. But McGrath 
was in the small seat, and he was 
the first man out of the machine.” 

“And he never came back to it, 
either,” I said softly. 

“Came back? He was with us all 
the time—stayed right by. He left 
us only just now.” 

“IT mean that the seventh passen- 
ger never came back.” 


Bayless looked at me as though he 
had doubts of my sanity, but Wat- 
son nodded his head with a smile. 
“T’m following you part way, Thorn- 
well, but I don’t quite see it yet. 
Why two McGraths ?” 

“To take care of one Langston.” 

The make-up box arrived at that 
minute, and I arranged all the photo- 
graphs of Henry Langston which 
could be dug up in the Express li- 
brary before me on Watson’s desk, 
with a mirror in the center between 
two electric light bulbs. Then I be- 
gan work with grease paint and hair, 
making myself over for the district 
attorney. I had two excellent critics 
beside me, for Watson was an acute 
observer and Bayless knew Langston 
intimately. 

There was not the necessity of an 
actual resemblance. I did not need 
to be Langston to his most intimate 
friends nor to his family. Neither 
might I be supposed to deceive the 
enemies who were responsible for his 
disappearance. They would know I 
was not Langston, knowing where 
Langston was. It was up to me to 
make the general public, none too 
observing at any time, believe that 
Henry Langston was still pursuing 
his customary vocations and conduct- 
ing the details of his political cam- 
paign. 

That I accomplished this in my 
make-up, the astonishment of Dr. 
Kennedy when he came with Lang- 
ston’s second-best suit of clothes and 
overcoat, testified. The additional 
help of costume made the resemb- 
lance entirely good enough for our 
purposes and Watson suggested that 
we give the disguise its first try-out 
in the city room of the newspaper. 

“Wait a minute,” I said, and I 
wrapped a handkerchief about my 
throat. “I am too hoarse to speak 
much above a whisper. I have 
caught a cold and it has settled in 
the throat. I’ve strained my voice 















talking too long and too loud. Get 
me ?” 

“How about your scheduled 
speeches ?” 

“Call them off. I'll be lucky if 
this cold doesn’t send me to bed by 
to-morrow night—unless Langston’s 
found. My contract doesn’t call for 
elocution.” 

“But the big meeting Monday 
night? Langston will have to speak 
there,” Watson insisted. 

“Then find him,” I replied shortly. 

Watson led us into the local room 
where a dozen or more of the staff 
were at work, and up to the city edi- 
tor’s desk. “You know Langston, 
Bill,” he said. 

“Sure.” Bill shook hands with 
me and I squeaked out a greeting. 

“Cold in the wind-pipe,” explained 
Watson. 

“Strained my voice,” I declared in 
a husky whisper. “Got to call off 
my meetings for to-morrow and Fri- 
day nights. Give me a line or two 
in the morning explaining it.” 

“Sure,” said Bill, scratching a note 
on a pad. “Hope you're all right 
again soon. How about Monday 
night ?” 

“Still on the schedule. I’ll be well 
for that. Thursday and Friday night 
meetings are off. Saturday meeting 
we'll know about to-morrow night. 
Monday night’s meeting goes.” 

“Hello, Henry. What’s the 
trouble?” I turned to see a reporter 
beside me, his hand outstretched. As 
I grasped it, I had a choking fit that 
left me red in the face. 

“Cold in the larynx, Charlie,” ex- 
plained Watson. 

“Hoarse as a crow, Charlie,” I 
croaked. 

“You're sick, man!” cried Charlie. 
“You're actually thin and peaked. 
You better take care of yourself.” 

“Going to. Right home now. Bed 
for mine,” I coughed. 

I was thankful that the low hung, 
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shaded lights of the room kept my 
painted face in partial eclipse. [| 
wrung Charlie’s sympathetic hand 
in farewell and we went back to 
Watson’s room where Milton was 
waiting the result of the test. 

“Easy as pudding!” declared Wat- 
son, triumphantly. “There were a 
half dozen reporters in that room 
who knew Langston and not one of 
them had a suspicion.” 

“No reason for being proud of 
your local staff,” growled the owner 
of the paper. “There’s been a tele- 
phone call for him here.” 

“For Langston? From whom?” 

“Garlan of the Globe. Says he 
must see him at once.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“Told him to come right up. He'll 
be here in a minute.” 

“What does he want 
Milton. 

“He just wants to find out why 
Langston’s automobile is standing in 
front of our door. If any man in 
this town knows where Langston is 
right now, that man is Filbert Gar- 
lan.” 

“Then you gave him a surprise 
party when you told him Langston 
was here,” I chuckled. “Who is 
Filbert Garlan of the Globe?” 

“The right-arm and pen-hand of 
Edward Stillton, indicted president 
of the Inter-urban Transit Company. 
We are getting close up,” remarked 
Milton. 

“Stillton owns the Globe?” I 
asked. 

“It would be hard to prove that in 
court, but the Globe takes his orders 
just as I want my paper to take 
mine.” 

“Then the Globe will spring the 
story which is to spoil Langston’s 
reputation ?” 

“That’s the game!” Watson broke 
in, excitedly. “They’re ready to 
spring the trap and must look over 
our hand. Garlan knows Langston 
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is not here, but he’s going to find out 
what we have up our sleeve before 
he breaks his story into print. He 
doesn’t expect to find Langston here, 
but he does want to listen to the stall 
we give him.” 

“Bayless, you and Dr. Kennedy 
disappear,” I ordered. “Wait for 
me at the machine. I’ll be along in 
five minutes. Watson, stall your 
friend Garlan a bit. I want to lis- 
ten.” 

“That door,” said Watson, point- 
ing. It opened into a second and 
smaller office, which I entered just 
as a knock sounded in the hall. I 
left the door ajar and held my ear 
close to the crack. 

“Hello, Watson; good evening, 
Mr. Milton. Excuse the intrusion 
but I’ve just got to see Langston to- 
night. They told me he was here.” 

“Who told you?” asked Watson. 

“On the telephone. It was you, 
wasn’t it, Mr. Milton?” 

“Yes.” 

“Sit down, Garlan, and I’ll see if 
he’s in the local room,” said Watson, 
ringing the call-bell. To the boy 
who answered, he asked, “Is Henry 
Langston inside?” 

“He was, but he just left there,” 
the boy replied. 

“Where did he go?” 

“I dunno. Didn’t he go with 
you?” 

“No. Dig him up, please. He’s 
somewhere about,” commanded Wat- 
son and the boy left on his futile er- 
rand, ' 

I was watching Garlan’s face 
carefully. Watson had seated him 
in the light, and I saw the look of 
surprise which came over his coun- 
tenance at the boy’s replies, die away 
immediately with the boy’s depart- 
ure. He guessed this was a stall. 
Slowly, quietly closing my door, I 
opened it abruptly and walked into 
the room. 

“I’m through, Watson. Got all I 


want,” I croaked. Then, “Why, 
hello, Garlan. I didn’t know you 
were here.” I walked directly across 
to Garlan, holding out my hand. 

Garlan might have been a good 
newspaper man, but he would never 
become a poker-player. His face was 
altogether too expressive. In it now 
was every indication that he was 
seeing ghosts. If any one of the 
three men in that room with the 
Globe’s editor had a doubt as to his 
guilty knowledge of the whereabouts 
of Henry Langston, that doubt 
would have dissipated before the as- 
tonishment in his eyes. He was too 
dazed to grasp the hand I held out to 
him. He half rose from his chair, 
staring open-eyed at me. I stopped 
directly before him, and poked my ~ 
face close against his. “I do look 
like Henry Langston,” I said. “You 
may notice the resemblance.” 


IV 


‘6 OU are not Henry Langston ?” 
gasped Garlan, sinking back in 
the chair. I laughed. 

“Only for a day or two or three. 
Surely not after Tuesday night next. 
Election day lets me out.” 

“What’s the meaning of this mas- 
querade ” 

“Can’t you guess? It is quite 
necessary that Langston be on the 
city streets to-morrow, isn’t it? 
Don’t worry—he will be.” 

“You mean that an imposter will 
be.” 

“Just as good. If I can fool you, 
I certainly will have no trouble with 
the rabble. You’d better send the 
real man home and save a lot of 
trouble.” 

“You are talking like a fool. I 
came here to see Langston, not a 
lunatic asylum.” 

“You're talking to Henry Lang- 
ston,” grinned Watson. “Go ahead 
—interview him.” 
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“I'll show up this imposition. I’ll 
expose your masquerade and yank 
the false whiskers from your face,” 
cried Garlan, as he started for the 
door. 

I laughed. “Don’t give yourself 
away, Garlan. Remember, nobody 
outside of this office—and your office 
—knows that Langston is not alive 
and free. If you say I am an im- 
poster, it’s up to you to produce the 
real Langston. Go to it. That’s 
what we want.” 

Garlan slammed the door behind 
him. “I guess that stops any false 
stories to-night,” I remarked to Mil- 
ton. “Now I’m going home to meet 
my family. Dr. Kennedy can intro- 
duce me, I suppose ?” 

“Yes. He will go with you.” 

“And Watson will find Henry 
Langston ?” 

“Watson will try,” answered that 
gentleman. “Garlan, at least, knows 
where he is, and Garlan will be kept 
sight of. Good night, Henry Lang- 
ston.” 

Tully drove Dr. Kennedy, Bayless 
and myself through the main down- 
town streets, still awake with the late 
night life of the city, and out the 
long boulevard to the small house at 
the edge of the city where Langston 
lived with his wife and daughter. 
As we hurried along, the doctor told 
me something of Langston’s affairs. 
He was a man who had lived in the 
west for many years and had lived 
the life of the west, sometimes in 
the mining camps, more often in its 
cities, always with excitement as an 
attendant on his way. He had killed 
a man, shot him in fair fight in a 
hotly contested dispute over cattle, 
and had gone into the prosecution 
of the corrupt officials of the city 
government and the bribing corpora- 
tions with the same fighting spirit 
which had made him feared as the 
prosecutor of minor criminals. He 


had enemies in every criminal walk 
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of life from the man with a sandbag 
to the president of the Inter-urban 
Transit Company, and, according to 
Dr. Kennedy, there would be no 
hesitancy at murder if murdér were 
necessary to clear Langston from 
the way. 

Langston’s house was alight as we 
drove up to the curb before it and 
the door was thrown open at the 
sound of our stopping machine. I 
heard a little scream of delight as I 
stepped from the car into the patch 
of luminosity and the next moment 
I was being kissed in a reckless man- 
ner most demoralizing to make-up, 
by a young woman who had prob- 
ably inherited energy from her 
father. I might have made myself 
known and saved her from subse- 
quent embarrassment had I not felt 
sure we were followed and that other 
eyes than those of our own party 
were upon this scene at Langston’s 
home. 

I did escape the embraces of the 
tearful wife of the missing district 
attorney. She was waiting on the 
porch and had no doubt that I was 
the man for whom she worried, but 
I drew her quickly within and closed 
the door to any watching eye. Then 
I revealed my identity. 

“My name is Thornwell—Calvin 
Thornwell—and I am taking your 
husband’s place for a day or two, 
until he is found,” I began. “Who 
is there in the house besides our- 
selves ?” 

“We have one servant only. I 
am quite sure she has retired,” said 
Mrs. Langston, while her daughter 
looked at me in embarrassed aston- 
ishment. 

“Please make certain of the fact. 
I do not wish her to know.” 

The daughter left the room on that 
errand and I sent Bayless away with 
Tully and the machine. Dr. Ken- 
nedy could spend the night here and 
help me in the many things which I 
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must learn before the day’s troubles 
began. Mrs. Langston was brave 
and rose to the emergency, but her 
misgivings were greater than any of 
the men. She held grave fears for 
the life of her husband, fears which 
I judged were largely due to her anx- 
1eties. 

Miss Langston returned in a few 
minutes with the announcement that 
Mrs. Allyn was not in her room or 
in the house. As it was after one 
o’clock in the morning now, this in- 
formation started a new line of 
speculation and I discovered that her 
absence was as unusual as unaccount- 
able. Mrs. Allyn, I found, had been 
with the Langstons for more than 
two years, was French by birth, had 
married a man of some means, an 
American, divorced him, and had 
become the servant of her former 
acquaintance, when necessity forced 
her to seek employment. She was a 
woman of about forty and from what 
I was told by the two ladies, was 
rather fine looking. In her disap- 
pearance, if this absence should de- 
velop into a disappearance, I began 
to see a clew to the Langston kidnap- 
ping. I said nothing of my suspicion 
then, but when Kennedy and I had 
retired to the room set aside for me, 
I found that the same thought had 
entered his mind. 

“Elopement?” he questioned. 

“Some such story. They’ve prob- 
ably bought her to keep away long 
enough for them to spring a scandal 
and knock Langston’s hopes of elec- 
tion.” 

“And you think they'll not spring 
it ?” 

“IT know they can’t unless they 
show me up as an imposter. Lang- 
ston will be at his office in the morn- 
ing, Garlan knows it, and he can’t 
say Langston has eloped or run away 
so long as the public may take a look 
at him whenever the public likes. 
Good night.” 


I locked my door behind the phy- 
sician, cleared away my make-up, 
slipped into a pair of Langston’s pa- 
jamas and went to bed. But I could 
not sleep. My brain was revolving 
about the details of this sudden 
change in my life, the hazards that 
would beset me, the risks of worse 
than death against which I was 
plunging heedlessly without adequate 
reason or excuse, and through it all 
there came back to me over and over 
again the memory of the kisses given 
me by mistake, the kisses that be- 
longed to Henry Langston. I could 
not feel sorry that I had taken the 
chance, even though I could but ad- 
mit that I was a sentimental fool. 

I was threshing this out, my wide- 
open eyes staring into darkness wher 
I heard the creaking of a board in 
the hall without. Someone was mov- 
ing about, probably Kennedy. I 
gave no heed and heard nothing more 
for a time except the creaking of 
my own bed-springs under my nerv- 
ous tossings. Then I heard a‘ win- 
dow raised, cautiously raised, inch 
by inch. It was a furtive quality in 
the sound of that slow moving sash 
that brought me qiuckly, quietly out 
of bed. I tip-toed across to my win- 
dow and looked out. 

It was a clear night with stars and 
there was a new moon now lying 
low in the west. The yard into 
which I looked was but dimly visible 
although its larger masses were dis- 
cernible—the trees, a fence along its 
farther end, a shed with firewood 
piled beside it. All was still with- 
out movement and there was no re- 
petition of the sound. 

I waited for probably a minute, 
then I heard a footstep close to me, 
outside. It was on the roof of an 
addition beyond the range of my 
vision, the careful step of someone 
moving with caution. I dared not 
change my position for a better view, 
for every sound was magnified by 
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the night. Twice more I heard that 
furtive step on the roof, then a soft 
thump on earth, the fall of a man 
dropping lightly, and nothing more. 

When I was sure that there was 
nothing to be seen, nothing to be 
learned from my vigil, I returned to 
my bed and my tossings and it was 
daylight when I fell into sleep. 

I was too accustomed to early ris- 
ing to allow one night’s loss of sleep 
to keep me late abed, so I was ready 
with a careful make-up when break- 
fast was announced. Mrs. Allyn was 
still missing and Kate Langston had 
been obliged to prepare the morning 
meal. Mrs. Langston had remained 
in her room, a sufferer from head- 
ache and the misery of anxiety. Dr. 
Kennedy and | sat down at table to 
be served by the daughter of the 
house. 

Had I met Kate Langston in a 
different way under usual surround- 
ings, had the conditions of my life 
been the accustomed, had she not 
made the mistake of kisses in our 
first greeting, I might have looked at 
her now through clear eyes untinged 
by the rainbow colors of romance. 
More than most men classed as 
women haters, I had kept away from 
petticoat territory, banished myself 
from feminine society. The women 
whom I might have cared to meet in 
the years of my wanderings were 
outside my orbit, and those who 
sparkled in the same sphere, sparkled 
too brightly and too freely to suit 
my temperament. On my sea trips, 
there was no chance of feminine at- 
traction. Here, on the first day 
ashore, I had met an unusual woman 
in an unusual way. 

I have called Kate Langston a 
woman. That word is the result of 
subsequent thought, for the first 


night I met her and the morning 
after, of which I am now telling, she 
was extremely young and very girl- 
ish, 


There was almost a childish 








abandon in the way she had sprung 
into my arms, believing me her 
father, the night before. There was 
a youthful embarrassment in our 
meeting this morning, with a child- 
like interest in the masquerade which 
was so serious to all the rest of us. 
She was shy, diffident, blushing, yet 
eager to discover what the mask of 
her father’s face covered in the na- 
ture of a man. 

She was not quite twenty, so there 
was excuse in years for her juvenil- 
ity. She was of medium height, 
slender as a boy, straight standing, 
with a little head that made her look 
taller than her inches. Her hair was 
a distinct brown, a color not a shade, 
and her eyes were a deeper brown, 
so dark as to be almost black. These 
eyes were the only large feature of 
her face, disproportionately large, 
almost weird, so big were the pupils,’ 
but redeemed from eerie sadness by 
long, curling eyelashes, dark against 
her white skin, suggesting the paint- 
ed lashes of a bisque doll. Her 
nose was small, straight, unnotice- 
able; her mouth was small, curved, 
exquisite; her teeth were small, 
white, regular; her ears were small, 
finely modeled, ivory; her chin was 
small, firm, dented. Except for her 
eyes, the face might have been only 
pretty—extremely pretty and dimpled 
when she smiled. But there was 
something great and wonderful in 
her eyes. When she looked at me, 
as I found her doing often during 
that first breakfast together, she 
gave me a vague impression of un- 
rest, of a great sorrow that I could 
not place. Then, when her eyes 
lowered and the brown lashes curved 
above her cheeks, I felt a laugh of 
joy that came from her, not me. If 
her great, dark eyes held the world’s 
woe, her lashes swept it away in 
happiness. 

She poured our coffee and it was 
the first time in many years that J 
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had seen this intimate service done 
by a woman. There is certainly an 
appeal to any man in receiving his 
food and drink from a dainty wom- 
an’s hands. I don’t blame men for 
getting married. 

I had glanced through the head- 
lines of the Globe and the Express, 
noting that the former paper had 
nothing sensational regarding Henry 
Langston and did print the fact of 
the called-off meetings. After break- 
fast, I went over the Globe with de- 
tailed care, hoping to find some clew 
to the conspiracy of which I felt 
sure the district attorney was a vic- 
tim. One by one, I ran a lead pen- 
cil through the stories in its col- 
umns, eliminating them from the 
possibility of connection with the 
case at hand. Finally, I had two 
local stories and one telegraphed 
item which needed investigation. 
Both the local stories I found were 
also in the Express, which might in- 
dicate their innocence, but the dis- 
patch was in the Globe alone. 

It was a short story from a neigh- 
boring city in the same state and it 
was not displayed. It hid modestly 
away on an inner page with a one- 
line head above it. The item read: 


In a collision between an automobile 
and a Third Avenue car at a late hour 
last night, Thomas James, a chauffeur 
from the city, was slightly injured and 
his passenger badly shaken up, while the 
machine was wrecked. James was taken 
to the hospital, but his passenger disap- 
peared mysteriously during the excite- 
ment. His name is not known. 


The item held my attention. I 
clipped it and filed it in my pocket. 
Of the two local items, one was the 
story of the finding of the body of an 
unknown woman, either murdered or 
the victim of suicide, shot through 
the head, in a vacant lot on Davis 
Street. The body was at the morgue. 
The name of the street and the recol- 
lection that Langston had disap- 


peared from the automobile on that 
street, were suggestive of possibili- 
ties. 

The second local item which I 
clipped and saved concerned the 
president of the Inter-urban. Ed- 
ward Stillton had applied to the 
court and secured permission for a 
ten days’ absence from its jurisdic- 
tion. He intended to leave that eve- 
ning for Chicago on a hurried busi- 
ness trip. 


V 


T= corpse at the morgue was 
Mrs. Allyn. Dr. Kennedy, whom 
I sent to view it, returned with this 
information and the additional fact 
that the police professed ignorance 
of her identity. No one as yet had 
recognized the body, although a 
morbidly curious crowd was viewing 
it and I had no doubt it would only 
be a matter of a short time before 
it was known who lay there dead. 

I told Kate Langston, requesting 
her to keep the information from 
her mother, even to the length of in- 
venting a story to account for the 
absence of the woman who had been 
Mrs. Langston’s friend. I also in- 
structed her to give no information 
to anyone, whether by telephone or 
direct call, regarding either Mrs. 
Allyn or her father. 

“There will probably be newspaper 
men here,” I told her, “and they are 
unusually gifted in getting informa- 
tion from people who do not want to 
talk. You had best give them as 
little opportunity as possible.” 

“I will tell them nothing,” she said 
decidedly. 

Then with Kennedy I went to 
Langston’s office in the city hall in 
the automobile. I expected quick 
developments. The lengths to which 
the people who had kidnapped or 
killed Langston—I was not so cer- 
tain now that he was alive—were 
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willing to go was evidenced by the 
murder of Mrs. Allyn. The infor- 
mation of her death was a profound 
shock to me. I had not realized be- 
fore how serious was this affair into 
which I had entered so lightly, al- 
most as a joke. Until now, I had 
thought that the limit of their crim- 
inality would be the enforced de- 
tention of the district attorney while 
they ruined his reputation and pre- 
vented his re-election. 

I realized now that they were go- 
ing much further than I had deemed 
possible. Langston was to be a mur- 
derer and, I had no doubt, there 
would be plenty of evidence manu- 
factured to hang him for the mur- 
der of Mrs. Allyn. They might have 
him commit suicide; make it seem 
so, at least, by the evidence, but I 
was sure they would not allow his 
voice to be raised again except from 
a prison-cell. And I was all that 
stood between them and the con- 
summation of their schemes—I, the 
made-up imposter of Henry Lang- 
ston, whose very beard would disin- 
tegrate at a tug. 

There were two elements of safety 
in my favor. I had been seen the 
night before—or rather early this 
morning—by a number of people— 
they did not know how few--as 
Henry Langston, in his automobile 
with his friends about me; and they 
did not know who I was. They 
must learn the identity of the mas- 
querader, and that was apt to be a 
difficult job. So few people here 
knew me at all. 

I hurried through the crowded 
corridors of the city hall, croaking 
greetings where demanded, and 
climbed the one flight of broad stairs 
to the district attorney’s office. 
Here I was met by Bayless, who in- 
quired solicitously as to my cold as 
he led me into the office. Once in- 
side, the door closed, we were alone, 
Bayless, Kennedy and myself. 
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“Get Watson here at once,” I de- 
manded. “This is to be a council 
of war.” 

“What’s new?” asked Bayless, 

“Mrs. Allyn was murdered last 
night.” 

“The Davis Street affair? Is that 
Mrs. Allyn?” 

“Yes. Where was she found?” 

Bayless whistled. “Within two 
blocks of where Langston disap- 
peared,” he cried, excitedly. “On 
Davis Street near Eighteenth.” 

“Find out whether she has been 
identified.” 

Bayless took the telephone and 
called up the morgue, getting one of 
the office deputies detailed there, on 
the line. The Davis Street corpse 
was still unidentified. 

“Good!” said I. “It gives us 
time. Have some one dig up Wat- 
son and get him here quick. I ex- 
pect to be arrested within an hour 
and charged with murder.” 

“You?” 

“Henry Langston, yes. The min- 
ute that corpse is identified, I will be 
either a prisoner or a fugitive from 
justice. Get me? How long they 
will wait for an honest identifica- 
tion, I don’t know. How many 
people do you suppose know now 
that the body is Mrs. Allyn?” 

“Besides ourselves ?” 

“Their people.” 

“Tf we’re guessing right on this 
thing, Stillton knows and Garlan 
knows, for sure. Probably Steve 
Brock knows.” 

“Who is Brock ?” 

“Chief of Police.” 

“Their chief?” 

“Their chief. They own him and 
most of the rest of the department. 
We've been fighting the whole 
works.” 

“How about the mayor of this 
pleasant little city Do they own 
him, too?” 

“No, but they might just about as 
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well. He’s an honest old tabby cat, 
whom they fool every five minutes 
of each day of the year.” 

“Is he friendly with Langston?” 

“He started off friendly enough, 
but relations have been strained re- 
cently. They aren’t on exactly inti- 
mate terms now.” 

I walked back and forth digesting 
an idea which had just occurred to 
me. If I could convince the city’s 
mayor that I was Henry Langston, I 
would fortify my position immense- 
ly. If he discovered that I was not 
the man I claimed to be, I should 
lose but little. I expected exposure 
at any time now. 

“Send for your mayor—no, go 
get him yourself,” I said to Bayless. 
“What’s his name?” 

“Weller—Selby Weller. 
your idea?” 

“I’m going to make a convert. 
Hustle him here.” 

Bayless left for the mayor’s of- 
fice on the same floor and brought 
him back within five minutes, during 
which interval I improved my ap- 
pearance as Henry Langston with 
the aid of a mirror and Dr. Kennedy. 
Mayor Weller entered the private 
office with a distinct coldness of 
manner which made no response to 
my warm handclasp. He was a man 
of sixty years or more, of benevolent 
appearance and fortunately weak 
eyesight. 

I explained my husky voice and 
the necessity of abandoning the plat- 
form for a day or two, at least, and 
I asked him to take my place on 
the various programs and speak for 
me. He was evidently surprised at 
the request, and not displeased as I 
could see. 

“Mr. Langston,” he said, “You 
are aware that I have not been in 
entire sympathy with your methods 
during the past few months?” 

“I know. Never mind about meth- 
ods. There is a great big fight on 


What’s 
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with principles involved. You be- 
lieve in those principles and so do 
I. You are honest and the people 
know and believe in your honesty. 
Tell them to vote for the principles 
which we both represent.” 

Mayor Weller hesitated. I hur- 
riedly added arguments. “Tell the 
people you disagree with my meth- 
ods. Tell them how and wherein 
we are at variance. I am not afraid 
of an honest difference of opinion as 
to details in a fight like this, where 
enormous issues of right and wrong 
are at stake. With your blunt hon- 
esty, you can do more to win this 
fight for decency and virtue than I 
could myself, and I am out of the 
game. I am dumb. Help me out, 
Selby Weller.” 

He rose from his chair and clasped 
the hand I held out to him, warmly 
now. “I’ll do it, Langston,” he de- 
clared. “I'll speak for you and the 
principles. I'll help elect you, but 
you’re safely the winner now. [I'll 
build up the plurality for you, though. 
Give me your schedule and I’ll speak 
at every meeting till the fight is 
won.” 

Watson came in during the 
speech, hearing enough of it to real- 
ize what had been done, and he al- 
most shouted for joy, wringing Wel- 
ler’s hand so hard that the old man 
winced. I had done a stroke of 
politics in building up my alibi; I 
had secured the active assistance of 
the city’s chief executive in the cam- 
paign of Henry Langston. 

With the mayor’s departure, we 
went into executive session. Wat- 
son was told of the developments of 
the morning and agreed with me that 
I stood in immediate danger of ar- 
rest. He advised my disappearance, 
arguing that they would not spring 
their charge until they were sure of 
my arrest and expusure as an im- 
poster. It would enforce a delay 
and the best we could hope for was 
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added time. He had out the best 
man on his staff hunting for trace 
of Langston, and would receive a 
report at one o’clock. 

I handed him the clipping of the 
automobile accident. “What do you 
make of that?” I asked him. “You 
were scooped on that story.” 

He read it through. “Story?” he 
smiled. “I don’t call that a story. 
Do you?” 

“It doesn’t matter what I call it. 
The Globe printed it. Why?” 

“Because a space-paid correspond- 
ent made a mystery of an injured 
passenger in the car. That phrase, 
‘Disappeared mysteriously during 
the excitement’ put that item over 
and into the Globe.” 

“Perhaps,” I remarked. “Anyhow 
have your correspondent there look 
into the story. I want all the de- 
tails and an exact description of the 
mysterious person.” 

“T’'ll wire him at once. What’s 
your suspicion ?” 

“T’m looking for that seventh pas- 
senger. Here’s another mysterious 
one who disappears. Let’s find out 
what he’s like.” 

Watson frowned. “I haven’t quite 
caught your idea on this seventh 
passenger business,” he said with a 
trace of sarcasm. “I may be dense. 
Suppose you elucidate.” 

I glanced at Bayless. He was 
evidently not interested. 

“Some other time,” I said to Wat- 
son. “Now there are more import- 
ant matters than my theories. I’m 
going downstairs and _ interview 
Steve Brock, Chief of Police.” 

“Push your head into the lion’s 
mouth?” asked Watson. 

“Give him the opening which I be- 
lieve he is not prepared yet to take. 
Remember, he cannot arrest me un- 
til Mrs. Allyn is identified.” 

“But he can yank off your whisk- 
ers,” said Bayless. 

“T’'ll protect my whiskers. I want 
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him to look me over and see just 
what he’s up against. Will you wait 
for me here?” 

I had seen the sign on the chief’s 
office as I came through the corri- 
dors, and hurried along to the door. 
In the outer office, the secretary gave 
me prompt leave to enter the private 
door and I found myself in the pres- 
ence of the head of the department. 
He was a short, stocky man in uni- 
form, with a hard, cruel face of 
putty tint and look, gray hair and an 
iron gray mustache. 

“Hello, Steve,” I said coolly, tak- 
ing the chair opposite him at the 
table. 

He gave me a sharp glance that 
took me all in, whiskers, dye and 
paint. 

“Morning, Langston,” he growled. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“Find the man who murdered my 
housekeeper, Mrs. Allyn.” 

Brock was not easily disturbed but 
my shot hit him. His heavy jaw 
jerked shut and his steely eyes 
opened a shade wider. I ran my 
fingers carefully through my beard 
and watched him. 

“She’s out there in the morgue,” 
I continued, “shot through the head 
late last night at Davis and Eigh- 
teenth Streets. I want you to find 
her former husband, the man she 
divorced, Elmer Allyn.” 


VI 


HIEF of police Steve Brock 
sat back, his stubby fingers 
gripped hard on the ends of the chair 
arms, and he looked me over long 
and carefully. I stroked my spuri- 
ous whiskers and smiled. I saw the 
show-down coming and for the mo- 
ment I held the better cards. 
“False, eh?” he grunted, referring 
to the beard. 
“Glued tight on,” I replied lightly. 
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I'll give you 
Might fool some 


“Good disguise. 


credit for that. 
ople.” 

“Thanks. The mayor is one of 
them. He’s taking my place on the 
stump to-night. I’ve a bad cold and 
can’t talk.” 

“Weller fell for it, eh? 
goat !”” 

“There are others. Your secretary 
passed me in easily enough.” 

“Humph! What’s the idea of see- 
ing me?” 

“I want you to lay your hand face 
down on the table and let me look 
over the cards.” 

“Humph!” 

“It’s a call, Brock. 
got?” 

“Humph!” 

“I’ve made an official demand on 
you for the arrest of Elmer Allyn 
for the murder of his former wife. 
I am asking permission of the cor- 
oner to remove the body of Mrs. 
Allyn to my house. I am quite sure 
that Mayor Weller will back me up.” 

“That’s your hand, eh? I’ve got 
you beat.” 

“Show down.” 

“I can prove you’re not Langston 
in two whiffs. Then you’re a two- 
spot.” 

“If you dared, you would, but 
that’s bluff, Brock. You’ve got a 
bob-tail flush and you haven’t the 
nerve to draw cards. Your scheme 
depended upon a missing Henry 
Langston, disappearing at ten o’clock 
or thereabouts, last night. Henry 
Langston was seen on the streets, in 
his own automobile, with his friends 
around him, after midnight. He 
slept at home, went to his office this 
morning, was in consultation with 
the mayor. You can’t offset that 
with an exposure now—an expos- 
ure with a howl attached. And it 
won’t do you a bit of good to slam 
me into a cell. You’re beat, Steve 
Brock.” 


The old 


What you 


The chief grunted his “Humph!” 
and I rose from my chair. I saw 
his hand move waveringly toward 
the electric button on the desk, I read 
indecision in his eyes. With a 
smile, I turned to leave him just as 
his secretary entered the room. 

“The Davis Street woman has 
been identified, Chief,” he said. I 
stopped abruptly. 

“Who is she?” asked the chief. 

The secretary referred to a paper 
in his hand. 

“Mildred Willets, a manicurist; 
lives at 2218 River Street; missing 
for four days; identified by her cou- 
sin, Arthur Meese.” 

Again I smiled into Steve Brock’s 
scowling face. This mistake was 
humorous. It did not fit in with any ~ 
of his plans—nor with mine. 

“Meese is mistaken,” I said to the 
secretary. “I have just told the chief 
that the body is that of my house- 
keeper, Mrs. Allyn.” 

“Meese is very positive, Mr. Lang- 
ston.” , 

“Send him in here,” grunted 
Brock. “You wait, too, Langston. 
We'll find out what’s the matter 
with him.” 

As the secretary left the room, 
Brock twisted uneasily in his chair. 
“What d’ye think of that?” he re- 
marked disgustedly. “Wouldn’t it 
jar you?” 

“Merely a coincidence. These 
identifications happen often enough. 
You know that the body is that of 
Mrs. Allyn.” 

“T don’t know a damn thing. You 
say it is and I suppose you know.” 

“You know better than I do. I 
never saw Mrs. Allyn and I’ve never 
seen the corpse. For all I person- 
ally know, it may be Miss Willetts 
or whatever her name is.” 

We stared at each other angrily. 
I had not a doubt in the world that 
Steve Brock had full knowledge of 
the details of the murder of Mrs. 
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Allyn, if he was not a party to its 
accomplishment. I could see that 
this unexpected mistaken identifica- 
tion interfered with his plans and 
I decided in that minute to take ad- 
vantage of it if opportunity offered. 
If this cousin of the nianicurist were 
certain of the body, I could be less 
sure of its being Mrs. Allyn. 

Arthur Meese, his face tragic with 
sorrow, was brought into the office 
by the secretary and told his short 
story. His cousin, working in one 
of the office buildings, had not re- 
turned home one evening four days 
before, and a search had failed to 
locate her. Now she lay in the 
morgue, shot through the head. 

“How do you identify her?” asked 
the Chief. 

“Why, I know her! It is she,” de- 
clared Meese. 

“Clothing hers?” asked the Chief. 

“Certainly. That was the dress 
she wore when she left home, and it 
is her watch and chain.” 

Brock looked at me. I was puz- 
zled and my face showed it. 

“I believe you are mistaken,” I 
said to Meese. “The body is that of 
my housekeeper, Mrs. Allyn-—or I 
believe it is.” 

“I wish you were right,” Meese 
groaned. “But you are the one mis- 
taken. I know this is Mildred.” 

“Anyone who can confirm your 
identification?” asked the Chief. 

“Yes. Her mother.” 

“Bring her here,” ordered Brock. 
“How long will it take?” 

“An hour. I will bring her,” and 
Meese was shown out. 

“What d’ye make of that?” asked 
the Chief of me. 

“He sounds very convincing. I 
think he may be right.” 

“Think! You know that’s the Al- 


lyn woman.” 

“T don’t know a damn thing.” I 
repeated a phrase that had been in 
Brock’s mouth a few minutes be- 








fore, with relish. “You say it is and 
I suppose you know.” 

“Humph!” 

“When the mother comes, send for 
me, Brock. I'll be in my office.” 

“Can’t you get someone here for 
a positive identification of Mrs, Al- 
lyn?” 

“Can’t your” I returned. We 
looked into each other’s eyes. “Good 
morning, Steve,” I said and went 
from the room. 

I told Bayless and Watson of the 
new complication and their surprise 
at the positive identification was 
equal to my own. “It is not infre- 
quént to have mistakes occur,” said 
Watson, “but here we have no dis- 
figurement of face or body to des- 
troy a likeness, and clothing and jew- 
elry are identified. A remarkable 
coincidence.” 

“The mother will put an end to 
the mistake,” declared Bayless. 
“However it gives us time to formu- 
late some plan. Brock will not dare 
make any move until the identifica- 
tion is complete. What you going 
to do, Thornwell ?” 

“Cut that name out. Use Lang- 
ston all the time. I’m going to get 
Miss Langston here at once and take 
a look at that corpse with her.” 

“Cut that ‘Miss’ from in front of 
your daughter’s name, Langston,” 
retorted Watson with a grin. “Call 
her Kate all the time or you'll be in 
a mess yourself. Fathers do not 
call their offspring ‘Miss’. What’s 
the idea of a positive identification ?” 

“T want to know. If we’re wrong 
here, if Kennedy has made a mis- 
take, we’re all barking up the wrong 
tree. I’m going to get right.” 

“T'll take the machine and run 
out and get her,” said Bayless, eag- 
erly. 

“Good. Tell her not to be posi- 
tive in her identification—not too 
positive. Get me? I’ll meet you two 
at the morgue.” 
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“And I'll chase down to the of- 
fice,” said Watson. “It is about time 
for my reports to come in. Get 
word to me whatever turns up.” 

They left me and I sat down be- 
fore Langston’s desk to think. So 
far I had been acting entirely on the 
defensive, protecting my disguise of 
Henry Langston, keeping the district 
attorney before the people. That 
was all I had agreed to do, all that 
was expected of me, but it was not 
enough to win this fight. So far, | 
had barely held my own, gained per- 
haps an hour of safety, but the out- 
look was bad unless I could carry the 
battle into my antagonists’ territory. 
I must strike out and strike hard. 
The question was how—and whom 
to hit. 

Edward Stillton, Filbert Garlan, 
Steve Brock; these were the three 
whom we suspected of conspiracy 
against Henry Langston. Garlan I 
had tested and proved to my own 
satisfaction. Brock had given me 
reason to believe he was a part of 
the intrigue. Stillton I had not yet 
seen. According to the published re- 
ports he was leaving to-night for 
Chicago. I decided to interview him 
before he left. I would attempt to 
break into the opposition territory 
through the president of the Inter- 
urban. 

I found my way to the morgue, 
avoiding unpleasant recognitions by 
a ready handshake and a squeaking 
voice that called attention to my 
muffled throat, and waited outside 
until Bayless brought Miss Langston. 
As I helped her from the machine, I 
managed to whisper a warning to 
her to be guarded in her remarks. 
She smiled in reply and entered at 
my side. 

A coroner’s deputy whom Bayless 
knew and I pretended to know, took 
us at once to the large concrete room 
with its marble slabs and constant 
trickle of water, its oppressive si- 


lence and choking sensation of im- 
pure air. We were led to one of 
three figures that lay beneath white 
shrouds on the raised slabs. “This 
is the Davis Street woman,” he said 
as he pulled the sheet back from the 
face. 

Unconsciously, Kate Langston had 
taken my hand as we entered the 
room. Now her fingers closed 
around mine convulsively. I glanced 
at her face and saw the strained 
look of grief in her eyes, the con- 
traction of the muscles of her mouth, 
and I knew that there was no doubt 
of the identity of the Davis Street 
woman. She was Mrs. Allyn.. And 
I looked up to see Steve Brock in a 
doorway close by, his steely eyes 
fixed upon Kate Langston’s face. 

“It is she, Kate,” I said. “It is 
Mrs. Allyn.” 

“Tt is like her—very like her,” she 
murmured indistinctly. “But I am 
not sure.” She spoke the last words 
louder. 

“Let us see the clothes,” com- 
manded Bayless. 

The deputy brought the garments 
and jewelry and Kate looked these 
over with care. Brock had joined 
us now and there was another man 
whom I did not know in the circle 
about us as Kate went over the vari- 
ous articles of apparel. I was not 
too interested in her investigation 
to fail in keeping an eye on this 
other who might be an enemy. 

At the conclusion of her inspec- 
tion, Kate turned to me. “I am not 
sure, Dad,” she said simply. I took 
her hand and led her to the door. 
The others followed. 

“Ts that Mrs. Allyn?” asked Brock 
of me when we were in the office. 
The news of this attempt at identi- 
fication had spread and there was a 
large crowd of newspaper men and 
the morbid mob who make the 
morgue and police courts their loung- 
ing places, grouped in the outer of- 
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fice. 
crowded closely about us. 
a dangerous place for me and my 
disguise. 

“T believe there is no doubt of it,” 
I replied, assuming the strained 


At the Chief’s question they 
It was 


voice of hoarseness. 
think, Kate?” 

“T do not feel so sure.” She spoke 
slowly, distinctly. “The clothes are 
not those that she wore last night.” 

“Are you certain?” J asked in sur- 
prise. 

“T saw her last in a brown suit and 
that is still missing from her ward- 
robe.” 

“How about the chain and watch?” 
asked Brock. 

“They are like the ones she wore. 
I could not say positively that they 
are the same.” 

“You do not identify the corpse as 
Mrs. Allyn?” Brock insisted. I 
knew that he had seen Kate’s face 
when the sheet was drawn from the 
face of the corpse and knew, as I 
knew, that she recognized it then. 
He was standing before her, his 
brow contracted into a frown and his 
hard eyes boring into hers. Her 
fingers in my hand twitched con- 
vulsively. 

“T do not believe that is Mrs. Al- 
lyn,” she said quietly. 


“What do you 


VII 

“T* HERE was a stir at the outer 
edge of the crowd surrounding 

us and a voice said, “I have brought 
Mrs. Willets to see her daughter— 
to see the body,” and Arthur Meese 
with an elderly woman at his side, 
came through the circle. Chief 
Brock turned on him with a frown. 
“Take ’em inside, Jack,” he said 
to the deputy. I started to go but 
srock kept his place before us. 
“Hold on,” he cried, roughly. “I’ve 


more questions to ask this young 
lady first.” 
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“Then ask them in my office,” | 
answered, brusquely. “You know 
where that is.” 

“Perhaps.” He moved a step 
nearer and my right hand dropped 
like a flash to my side coat pocket. 
I leaned down, pushing my Lang- 
ston beard almost into his face. 

“Don’t do it, Steve,” I whispered. 
“T’ll shoot you dead!” 

He glared at me, but made no 
move. Then, from the room be- 
yond, came the anguished shriek of 
a woman, “Mildred! Mildred!” and 
Brock stepped quickly to the door. 
The crowd followed, pushing and 
hauling. I took Kate aside and 
found her a chair. As she sank into 
it, the clasp of her hand on mine 
relaxed. For the first time since 
we entered the death chamber she 
seemed to note the way she had 
clung to me through all the harrow- 
ing scene and a blush swept her face 
and the long lashes fell across the 
great depths of her eyes. Bayless 
was in the crowd at the door and 
we were alone. 

“You are brave,” I said softly. 
“You are wonderful!” 

“That man—he tried to—” 

“Brock? He wanted my whisk- 
ers as a souvenir.” I spoke lightly, 
with a smile. “There is no danger 
now.” 

“There is danger in every minute 
for you,” she said softly, quickly. 
“Until this disguise is over, you are 
in peril all the while. Why have you 
dared this thing for us?” 

It was a question which I would 
have found difficulty in answering to 
myself. It was not required now, 
for Meese half carried the sobbing 
Mrs. Willets into the room and Chief 
Brock ordered the place cleared of 
all who had no right there. Those 
who were left after the loungers 
had gone, assisted Meese to allay the 
grief of Mrs. Willets, and Brock 
started to question her. 
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“That’s your daughter, eh?” he 
said with a curt wave of his stubby 
thumb. . 

She nodded her head. 

“Sure of it?” 

She sobbed assent with an almost 
incoherent cry of “Mildred!” 

“The clothes? Are they hers?” 


“Yes. They were her working 
clothes. She never came home 
again.” 

“How about this watch?” Brock 


held the article before Mrs. Willets, 
who reached for it with a cry. 

“Oh! It is Mildred’s watch. I 
gave it to her myself, years ago. It 
is my girl’s!” 

Brock scowled. “Sure of it?” he 
repeated, holding it away from her 
grasp. 

“Sure? Oh! I wish I were not 
sure! I wish I might doubt! Do 
you think I want to believe that she 
is dead ?” 

“That isn’t your daughter,” said 
Brock positively. 

Mrs. Willets fell on her knees be- 
fore him. 

“What? What — do — you — 
mean?” she almost gasped. “Not 
Mildred—not my Mildred ?” 

“No. That is a Mrs. Allyn, Henry 
Langston’s housekeeper. Your 
daughter was not Mrs. Allyn?” 

“No, no. My daughter was Mil- 
dred—my Mildred. She was mine— 
and that is she.” Mrs. Willets looked 
toward the door of the death cham- 
ber and shuddered. “Do you think 
I would not know? And that watch 
is hers. Look inside the back—you 
will find two hands clasped, engraved 
there—on the case.” 

Brock opened it. The spring was 
hard and he was obliged to use his 
pocket-knife. I crossed to him and 
leaned over his shoulder. On the 
inner side of the back case, lightly 
engraved, were two clasped hands. 

I was no less astonished than Steve 
Brock. All my theories of this 


strange case of Henry Langston’s 
disappearance went glimmering in 
that one glance at the watch case. 
This was not the property of Mrs. 
Allyn, it was not Mrs. Allyn on the 
slab behind the door. I went back 
to Kate Langston. “Come,” I said, 
and we quietly left the office. 

The big automobile with Tully at 
the wheel stood before the morgue 
door and I helped Kate inside. Bay- 
less joined us as I was stepping in. 
“Take us somewhere that we may be 
alone—clear away from here,” I told 
him, and he climbed into the seat 
beside Tully. 

Through the crowded traffic of the 
main street of the city we slowly 
worked our way, none of us speak- 
ing. In the windows of the buildings 
we passed I saw lithographs with 
portraits of the man I represented, 
his name above, and the phrase, 
“Equal justice for rich and poor” be- 
neath. Stretched across the side 
streets were painted banners with 
“Langston, District Attorney” prom- 
inently displayed. Our machine was 
greeted by frequent cheers from the 
throngs on the street corners or the 
occupants of the passing cars. It 
was the last of a long and bitter cam- 
paign, the closing days of a fierce 
battle for decent government, and the 
tension was nerve-racking. 

Out through the park we ran and 
down a wide, hard boulevard that 
skirted the sea. The fresh breeze of 
the Pacific was in our faces, blow- 
ing away the grewsome memories of 
the morgue. I looked at Kate now 
and saw that her face had relaxed 
its dark despondency. 

“We will stop here and lunch,” 
cried Bayless, as we pulled up before 
a quiet café that faced the sea. 

The large dining-room was nearly 
deserted and we were shown a table 
near the windows which looked 
across the rolling swells of the Pa- 
cific. I passed the menu card to 
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Kate who glanced at it with the in- 
terest of an appetite aroused by the 
sharp drive. When we had ordered 
and the waiter departed on his mis- 
sion, Bayless began on the topic 
which was closest to all our minds. 

“What do you make of it all?” he 
questioned. 

“We're barking up the wrong 
tree,” I answered. 

“The woman is not Mrs. Allyn?” 

“It is the body of Mildred Wil- 
lets.” 

“It is the body of Marie Allyn,” 
said Kate Langston, quietly. 

“You are certain?” asked Bayless. 

“Positive. That was Mrs. Allyn. 
I knew her at once and I could not 
be mistaken.” 

“There are resemblances very re- 
markable, as we have reason to 
know,” I began. “Mrs. Willets was 
as sure of her daughter as you are 
of Mrs. Allyn.” 

“Mrs. Willets is a clever actress,” 
said Kate Langston. 

“But the watch? 
acting ?” 

“The watch belongs to Mrs. Allyn. 
I have seen the inside case with the 
clasped hands—she showed it to me 
and explained its significance. The 
watch was given Mrs. Allyn by the 
man who was her husband.” 

“But why should Mrs. Willets— 
this woman—any one—?” Bayless 
began. 

“T do not know their reasons, but 
that woman lied and the man lied. 
They did not recognize the body. 
They have no missing daughter or 
cousin. They are imposters.” 

“They seem to be playing into our 
game,” declared Bayless. 

“And handling the cards even bet- 
ter than we are able to play them,” 
I admitted. “They have balked 
Steve Brock for the time being com- 
pletely. They’ve saved me from ar- 
rest and exposure. I want to know 
why.” 


Could that be 
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“Who is Mrs. Willets? Who is 
Arthur Meese? Those are the ques- 
tions.” 

“Find out, Bayless. You must 
have men in the office capable of run- 
ning down these people. Find out 
who they are and what their game 
oy 

“T’ll attend to it at once.” Bayless 
rose from the table. “You remain 
here until I send the car back,” and 
he left us together. 

I saw Kate Langston’s eyes follow 
him to the door but I was no reader 
of women’s eyes. Their expression 
to me was inscrutable. I had a sus- 
picion of Bayless—less than a sus- 
picion, a doubt. Between him and 
Tim McGrath there was some un- 
derstanding not clear to me. I had 
noticed it particularly in Watson’s 
office the night before. It was firm- 
ly fixed in my memory now. There 
was in me, too, an unreasoning liking 
for his personality, a belief in him 
that had even less foundation than 
my doubt. I wanted a frank expres- 
sion of belief from the clear minded 
girl before me, to remove my sus- 
picions and supplement my instinct- 
ive liking. 

I am no diplomat with women. 
As the door closed behind Bayless, 
I asked my question bluntly. “Is 
Bayless honest ?” 

Her eyes came to mine with a 
bound and sought there the motive 
of my question. For a moment she 
made no reply. When she did, her 
eyes were lowered and covered by 
the lashes. 

“He had my father’s full confi- 
dence,” she said. 

“That’s not my question. 
your own belief.” 

Again she hesitated, not looking 
up. “I am engaged to marry him.” 

“T should have been told this,” I 
declared, hotly. “Why am I kept in 
ignorance of matters of such serious 
importance ?” 


I want 
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Now she looked at me, and there 
was a smile in her eyes. “Why is it 
of serious importance?” she asked 
quietly. 

“Because—” I began, then stopped. 
Why was it a matter of importance? 
“Because it would have made my 
question unnecessary had I known.” 

“It is no answer to your question. 
Neither have you answered mine. 
You express a suspicion of Melvin 
Bayless’ honesty. I answer that we 
are engaged to marry. If you have 
reason to suspect him, there is no re- 
assurance in my reply. And there is 
ro importance in the knowledge giv- 
en you of our engagement.” 

This was logic, but its calm rea- 
sonableness was far from under- 
standable. She was telling me to 
doubt the man she was to marry. I 
leaned over the table toward her. 

“I repeat my question. Is Bayless 
honest ?” 

“Who are you?” was her terse 
reply. 

“T am a man who is taking serious 
risks for the sake of your father.” 

“Why are you taking these risks ?” 

I made no answer because I had 
none to give. Was it for money? I 
had forgotten to discuss financial 
return for my impersonation of 
Langston the night before. It had 
slipped my mind completely, although 
I had need of money and I did not 
doubt now that I would accept the 
pay which I knew would be offered. 
The reason was not friendship for I 
knew no one connected with the af- 
fair on either side. It was not prin- 
ciple for chance had selected the side 
of this battle of principle where I 
served, 

“You see,” she continued, after 
waiting for the answer which | could 
not give, “we are working—must 
work—each his own way. I do not 
know you, have never even seen your 
face. I am told that you are to im- 
personate my father until he is found 
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or until Tuesday’s ballots are all in 
at the polls. You are asking me now 
for my belief in one of the factors 
which make up your risk in this af- 
fair. My answer is, if you suspect, 
continue to suspect and accept no ad- 
ditional hazard.” 

“You will not give me your con- 
fidence?” I asked, and there was a 
sadness in my heart that seemed to 
come from the depths of her eyes 
that looked with an immeasurable 
sorrow into mine. 

She arose and went to the win- 
dow, looking out across the sea. 

“You will not give me yours,” she 
answered, softly, so softly that I 
barely heard. From without came 
the call of the auto-horn, faye 
signal of return. 

“Come,” I said, holding her cloak 
for her. “We must get back into 
the fight. Each his own way.” 

“As you will,” she replied, slip- 
ping her arms into the sleeves of her 
wrap. 


Vill 


At Langston’s office I found a 
note from Watson with two in- 
closures. The note read: 


No trace of L. S. is preparing to leave 
the city to-night on the overland. 


I supplied the names of Langston 
and Stillton for the initials and 
turned to the inclosures. 

The first was the Express corres- 
pondent’s dispatch regarding the 
automobile accident on which he had 
been scooped. 


Globe’s story a fake (it read). No one 
injured and no mystery about it. The 
chauffeur is Thomas James of your city, 
the automobile is number 45693. The col- 
lision was hardly a bump and the only 
damage was the breaking of the wind- 
shield. The Globe’s mysterious passenger 
was Henry Langston, your district attor- 
ney, who must have returned to the city 
by train. 
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I smiled at the ingenuousness of 
this newspaper man who so calmly 
killed the mystery of his rival’s story 
by adding greater and more serious 
mysteries, and I took up the report 
on Filbert Garlan’s movements, the 
second of the inclosures. It was a 
detailed account of the trailing of the 
Globe’s managing editor from the 
time he left the Express office the 
previous night. He had gone direct- 
ly to Stillton’s house and had been 
closeted with him for an hour, then 
home and to bed. The reporter or 
detective had taken up the chase in 
the morning when Garlan left his 
house, followed him to the office 
where he spent the morning, and it 
was not until luncheon time that 
there was anything of interest in the 
account. Then I read with curios- 
ity: 


G. left Globe office at 12:55 and went to 
Parsley’s cafe where he was joined by 
Cragston, a reporter on Globe. They se- 
cured a table near the entrance. I man- 
aged to be placed near enough to over- 
hear much of conversation, which was un- 
important and of a business nature. A 
man unknown to me, eating in restaurant, 
came to table and spoke with G., shaking 
hands with him and talking of the weath- 
er. Later, a man entered restaurant and 
came to G.’s table. “How’s tricks?” he 
said, shaking hands with G. The first 
stranger had introduced his remarks with 
the same salutation. G. asked this second 
man to lunch with them, calling him 
“Wes,” but Wes refused, saying that he 
had eaten. G. did not introduce Crag- 
ston, although C. did not seem to know 
either of these men. There was nothing 
in the short conversation between G. and 
Wes to indicate a reason for the latter’s 
coming there. He left immediately after- 
wards. There was nothing passed by 
either of these two men to G., or I would 
certainly have seen it. G. returned from 
cafe to his office and is still here at 2:00 
P.M, 


“How’s tricks?” is not so uncom- 
mon a phrase of salutation as to be 
conspicuous in itself, nor is its un- 
grammatical vulgarity ordinary us- 
age. Twice it had been used in one 
short luncheon, which gave it a cer- 
tain suspicious prominence. Added 
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to this was the fact that a man had 
come into the restaurant, sought out 
Garlan at his table and apparently 
had no better reason for doing so 
than to remark, “How’s tricks?” It 
looked to me like the report of sen- 


tries to their captain: “Twelve 
o’clock and all’s well.” 

I caught Watson by telephone. 
“Can you find Garlan’s two restaur- 
ant friends?” I asked him. 

“T'll make a try at it if you think 
they’re more than a coincidence.” 

“They’re a pretty good chance. 
What have you done about the down- 
state Henry Langston?” 

“Sent a reporter there to run him 
down.” 

“He’s your man. Get him.” 

“You don’t think that was Lang- 
ston ?” 


“Langston? No. That’s the sev- 
enth passenger.” : 
Watson chuckled. “Still seeing 


them ?” he asked. 

“You bring me that man and I'll 
tell you the entire list of the pas- 
sengers in Langston’s car last night. 
Also what became of Langston.” 

I hung up the receiver just as 
Bayless came in and I did not turn 
over the reports to him. If I was 
not to be in the confidence of these 
people with whom and for whom I 
was playing, I should reserve my own 
confidences until I was certain of 
them. Kate Langston may not have 
intended a warning, may have meant 
only a reproof, but I could afford to 
take no chances. 

I was not surprised to learn from 
Bayless that Mrs. Willets and Meese 
had completely disappeared and that 
the house address of the lady was 
fictitious. I was only glad that Chief 
Brock had not been shrewd enough 
to do at once what we had done now, 
discover the imposition of this iden- 
tification which blocked his plans. 
It was only a matter of a short time 
when he would know and with that 
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knowledge the danger to me would 
again become acute. 

It was time for Henry Langston to 
disappear temporarily. I could not 
accomplish more by remaining in his 
office the rest of the afternoon and 
the risk was too great. Then I had 
plans of my own that called for a 
freedom from general observation. 
I decided to resume my own identity 
and push my way a little behind the 
scenes, learning, if possible, the 
meaning of and reason for some of 
the matters which were mystery to 
me now. 

I told Bayless that I should not be 
back at the office and left him to 
think what he pleased regarding my 
absence. Realizing that the same 
tactics that we were employing 
against Garlan and Stillton would be 
used against me and I should be 
shadowed, I gave first attention to 
shaking off any trailer. I walked 
briskly and in a purposeful way di- 
rectly to the Express office and into 
the waiting elevator. At the first 
floor, I left the elevator, waited in 
the hallway a minute, then ran down 
the stairs and into the street again. 
I repeated these maneuvers in a sec- 
ond building farther along, then 
varied it by entering a building at 
one door and leaving by another on 
the next street. 

Assured of freedom from attend- 
ance by any other shadow than that 
which the bright afternoon sun threw 
behind me, I went quickly to the 
Italian hotel and to my room. Here, 
behind locked doors, I made the 
changes in clothing and face that re- 
turned Calvin Thornwell to existence 
and went down to the bar for a cof- 
fee-punch. 

“Anyone been here to see me?” I 
asked of the bartender as he stirred 
my steaming mixture in its tall glass. 

“No. No one has called for the 
Meester Thornwell.” 

“Nor telephoned ?” 


“Not seence last night.” 

I glanced over the afternoon pa- 
pers as I sipped my drink. There 
was a story of the double identifica- 
tion of the Davis Street woman but 
no new light was shed upon its dark 
mystery. I knew all and more than 
they told, for they had not discovered 
that Arthur Meese and Mrs. Wil- 
lets were imposters. Then I took a 
car to the house of Henry Langston. 

Kate Langston had said to me, “I 
do not know you; I have never even 
seen your face.” In saying this she 
had withheld from me a confidence 
that I had the right to ask. She had 
made her lack of knowledge of me 
and my motives her excuse for re- 
fusing me information that I desired. 
I am not the man to work in the 
dark, to be made a puppet by others, 
to accept their judgment as security 
for my safety—or the safety of 
others. I must know the whys and 
the wherefores and keep my hand on 
the steering wheel. 

She had implied that it was for 
me to see that Henry Langston was 
in his accustomed places during the 
remaining days of the campaign, and 
there my duty ceased. The com- 
mand of the affair was in other 
hands. It was the same spirit which 
had actuated Kennedy and Watson at 
the beginning of their proposal to 
me that I should impersonate Lang- 
ston and know nothing more. I 
had forced them to give me fuller 
confidence and I was certain that 
Watson, at least, was ready to ad- 
mit that the confidence had been to 
their advantage. I was going now 
as Calvin Thornwell to make Kate 
Langston give me her confidence and 
learn the reason for my belief that 
her eyes hid some deep sorrow other 
than the suspense and fear of her 
father’s absence. 

My ring at the doorbell was an- 
swered by Miss Langston who would 
have closed the door upon me, un- 
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recognizing, had I not spoken. “I 
am Calvin Thornwell,” I said quick- 
ly, removing my slouch hat, and she, 
remembering that I had so intro- 
duced myself after her mistaken 
greeting last night, blushed deeply. 

“Forgive me—again,” she said, 
taking me to the large living-room. 
Then, in question of my changed ap- 
parel, “You are not giving up—not 
deserting us?” 

“No. I am showing you the face 
of Calvin Thornwell which you have 
never seen,” I answered and again 
she remembered. 

“You are going to give me your 
confidence? Tell me who you are?” 
she asked with an eagerness that 
made my heart beat faster. 

“T am going to ask for your con- 
fidence—ask a second time the same 
question I asked at luncheon.” 

The light in her eyes expired and 
her face turned away. “I answered 
you then,” she said. 

“You answered properly a man you 
did not know. You are going to 
answer me, Calvin Thornwell, now, 
Miss Langston. I am a deck-hand 
on the tramp steamer Carvello, bet- 
ter used to the language of the fore- 
castle than the drawing-room. I 
may not tone my request to fit your 
ears, but I am entitled to my an- 
swer.” 

“You are a deck-hand on a steam- 
er?” she asked in surprise. 

“The Carvello which docked yes- 
terday, from Rio with hides.” 

“You expect me to believe that ?” 

“Tt is true.” I held out my hands 
for her to see the marks of my trade 
and she believed. 

“Then why should I place my con- 
fidence in you, a strange sailor from 
foreign ports?” 

“Because there is no disguise to 
cover me now. Look into my face, 
let your eyes search mine. Can you 
not see that this strange sailor from 
foreign ports will give up his life 
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to spare you pain?” 
and quietly. I did 
frighten her. 

She looked into my eyes and hers 
were not more calm than mine. I 
noted the quick pulse of her heart, 
saw the rise and fall of her breast 
as each short breath moved it. She 
was a frightened girl, hoping and 
fearing, needing a friend, fearing 
everyone. What strange experiences 
had she passed through in these past 
weeks or months to put that depth 
of sorrow into her eyes, that sus- 
picion of all the world into her 
breast ? 

When at last she spoke, that doubt 
still held. “As deck-hand of the 
Carvello, would you demand to know 
its sailing directions?” she asked. 

“T am not deck-hand in this af- 
fair.” . 

“And will not sail under another’s 
orders ?” 

“No.” 

“Why were you in the Carvello’s 
forecastle rather than its cabin?” 

“IT had my reasons.” 

“You do not think—you will not 
acknowledge that there was a more 
reliable mariner there ?” 

I laughed. Cleverly she was cor- 
nering me into an admission that my 
place here was in the forecastle, but | 
was not to be led into that trap. I 
did not intend to be in the working 
crew under a captain I doubted. 
“If you are in command, Miss Lang- 
ston, I’ll go it blind—deaf, dumb and 
blind. Under anyone else, no.” 

“I am not captain,” she said soft~- 


I spoke slowly 
not wish to 


ly. 
“As deck-hand of the Carvello I 
knew the captain,” I returned. 

“IT am one of the deck-hands on 
this cruise.” 

“With full confidence in your cap- 
tain?” I asked quickly. We were 


back again to the question of the res- 
taurant, “Is Bayless honest?” 
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66 R. BAYLESS is directing the 
efforts to find my father,” de- 
clared Kate Langston. 

“Yes?” It was still the question. 

“Have you any reason to believe 
that he is not doing all that any one 
could do to find him?” 

“a 

“Then why do you question me?” 

“Because it will be no use to ques- 
tion or to raise suspicion afterwards,” 
I said bluntly. “If there is the slight- 
est reason for questioning his hon- 
esty, now is the time to know that 
reason—not when it is too late. If 
there is to be a change in the direc- 
tion of this affair, that change must 
be made now.” 

“With you directing?” 

“With me as captain.” 

Kate Langston sank into a chair, 
her arms on the table before her, her 
eyes gazing blankly at the wall. She 
was studying the problem of divided 
loyalty, belief in the man she was to 
marry, fear of her father’s safety. 
Before she spoke, I saw the answer 
in her face. I did not wait for her 
to put the admission into words. 

“Why do you doubt Bayless?” I 
asked. 

“Because he does not believe that 
my father’s policy is right in the 
prosecution of the higher-ups.” 

“He differs with him as Mayor 
Weller differs with him?” 

“He has not been so frank in tell- 
ing him so. I have learned that Mr. 
Bayless is opposed to the indictments 
against Stillton and others of the 
bribe-givers, although he has never 
told Father so. He has let me learn 
it by indirection.” 

“There are many who do not be- 
lieve in the prosecution of the high- 
er-ups ?” 

“Yes—many. It is the reason why 
there is a contest on now over this 
re-election. Some think it will hurt 
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business, increase taxes, destroy 
economic conditions, and that the 
work of cleaning up the city ceased 
with the conviction of the grafting 
councilmen and their political boss. 
My father—” she spoke with a deep 
pride—“stands for equal justice for 
the rich and the poor, for the bribe- 
giver and the bribe-taker, the wealthy 
and powerful corporation president 
and the poor teamster whom his fel- 
low-workers elevated to a political 
place where he could be tempted by 
a bribe.” 

“He won’t just polish the brass- 
work and leave a muck-heap behind 
the cabin door,” I interpreted. “Has 

}ayless made any move to offset his 
work ?” 

“T know of none. Father has nev- 
er spoken of any disagreements at 
his office. But I should have told 
Father this, when I first knew—first 
suspected—weeks ago.” 

“There was nothing to tell, then,” 
I said, to help the sorrow in her eyes. 
“There is little to tell now, if this is 
all.” 

“Tt is all,” she echoed. 

“It is so little, indeed, that were 
less at stake in these next three days, 
I should not refuse to serve under 
his direction. There is nothing in 
what you have told me to make me 
question his honesty.” 

“You think that?” she asked eag- 
erly. “It has been a fearful worry 
to me for weeks. I have felt that I 
was disloyal to Father in not telling 
him, but what could I tell? Mr. 
Bayless would not admit, even to 
me, that he differed from Father, and 
when I did try to hint to Father that 
his chief deputy was not in full sym- 
pathy with him, he Jaughed at me. 
They have been such close friends— 
almost like father and son—and Dad 
was so sure of him.” 

“That was one of your troubles. 
What were the others ?” 

She crossed to a desk and opened 
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a drawer, the key of which she car- 
ried on a chain about her neck. 
From it she brought me a handful of 
letters. “These,” she said. 

They were the skull and cross- 
bone anonymities of the cowardly 
assassin who seeks to kill courage; 
threatening letters whose vagueness 
holds dread, the weapons of the 
skulker in the dark who attempts to 
undermine determination by intimi- 
dation. [ver since the first attack 
of her father upon the higher-ups, 
these missives had been coming to 
his house, and his brave daughter 
had been abstracting them from the 
mail to save him from their insinu- 
ating persecution. There were a 


score or more of vicious threats, and 
I thrust them into my coat pocket. 

“T shall read these later,” I told 
her. “They are of no importance but 
I’ll waste a few moments on them. 
Forget this trouble; it is less than 


nothing.” 

She smiled. 
cloud of gloom in her mind. 
advantage of success. 

“Now,” I commanded, gently so 
as not to disturb these new relations 
of improved confidence, “call up Mr. 
Bayless on the phone and tell him 
that I—that your father wishes to 
speak with him.” 

She hesitated only for an instant, 
then went to the telephone. 

“He knows your voice and does 
not know mine,” I explained. “It 
is only to make certain that he un- 
derstands that I am speaking.” 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked, taking the receiver from its 
hook. 

“Begin giving orders,” I smiled in 
reply. 

Bayless soon answered and she 
gave him to understand that it was 
I who wished to talk with him, and 
I took her place. She would have 
left the room, but I laid a hand on 
her arm in restraint. 


I was dispelling the 
I took 
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“This is Langston, Bayless,” I be- 
gan. “I am informed that Stillton 
is leaving the city to-night, under the 
court’s order of permission. I do 
not wish him to go.” 

“How may it be prevented?” 
asked Bayless. 

“There must be ways. Find one.” 

“But why try to stop him?” 

“Because I say he must not go. | 
leave you to find the way and attend 
to the details. Get me?” 

“IT hardly understand your rea- 
sons—” Bayless began. 

“Never mind the reasons. 
them.” 

There was a minute of silence at 
Bayless’ end of the telephone, but 
he had not hung up. He was trying 
to understand his position. He knew 
that Kate Langston was beside me 
and that this change in authority had 
her sanction. 

“It might be arranged,” he said 
finally. 

“It must be arranged,” I answered. 

“There are indictments against 
Stillton on which he has not been 
arrested. I can secure another war- 
rant in a different court from the one 
that has given him permission to 
leave the state, and serve it on him 
this afternoon.” 

“T leave the method to you,” I re- 
peated. “Good-bye,” and I hung up. 

Kate Langston smiled on me. 
“Thank you, captain,” she said. 
“Any more orders?” 

“Yes, please. Take me to Mrs. 
Allyn’s room.” 

“This way, captain.” She led me 
up the stairs and past her mother’s 
room which she indicated by a nod 
of her head and a whispered word. 
She was still sick. At the farther 
end of the hall she introduced me to 
the room that Mrs. Allyn had oc- 
cupied while under their roof. 

“I mean to go through her things,” 
I explained. “You need not stay if 
you do not desire.” 


I have 
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“| have already done that, this 
morning,” Kate declared. 

“And found nothing?” 

“Nothing that could possibly be 
connected in any way with the mys- 
tery of last night. I—I-——” she hesi- 
tated. 

“Yes?” 

“I carried away a brown suit of 
hers and hid it, that I might tell a 
literal truth at the morgue.” 

“Then she left the house last night 
in black ?” 

“She wore the clothes shown us 
at the morgue. She must have 
changed from her brown dress to 
go out. I saw her last in brown.” 

On top of the dresser, among its 
varied toilet articles, I found a fold- 
ed square of paper. “What was 
this?” I asked of Kate as I held it 
up. 

She took it from me and glanced 
at the written contents. 

“Why! That was not here this 
morning!” she gasped. “Listen,” 
and she read aloud: 


Dear Marie: I must see you to-night. I 
have returned and with my luck changed. 
I can give, not beg, and I wish to make 
amends. Meet me at half-past ten at the 
corner of Davis and Eighteenth streets 
and listen to my plans. Elmer. 


“That was not here before,” she 
repeated, her voice a _ frightened 
whisper, terror in her eyes. 

“You overlooked it,” I said light- 
ly, although I knew she could not 
have failed to see it, so plainly was 
it left there to be found. 

“T could not have overlooked it. 
I searched everything and searched 
carefully. It was not there.” She 
was trembling in a panic of fear. 

I took her hand and led her from 
the room. She clung to me in the 
desperate need of protection and I 
piloted her faltering steps down the 
stairs and to the living-room, where 
I placed her in a chair before the 
open fire. In my own mind I was 
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certain that the note had been placed 
on Mrs. Allyn’s dresser since I en- 
tered the house, and had been placed 
there for me to find. Why? By 
whom? I could not guess. If it 
was genuine, if it was the note from 
her former husband that had lured 
Mrs. Allyn to her death, it was the 
first clue to all these mysterious hap- 
penings that had come to me. 

For the moment I put the solution 
of this problem out of my mind and 
lent my energies to the reassurance 
of a terribly frightened girl. Softly 
I spoke to her, driving the horrors 
back by my protecting nearness, giv- 
ing courage by my own freedom 
from nerves. In fighting for her 
the battle against fear, I forgot for 
the while that I was a nervous wreck 
whom the doctors gave over as hope- 
less of repair. 1 found in this emer- 
gency that I had reserve of vital 
energy to spare, to give away, and 
in perfect serenity I brought back 
color to her cheeks, luster to her 
eyes and started resolution hammer- 
ing through her veins. In that half 
hour’s task of soothing a frightened 
girl, I won her confidence complete- 
ly and for the first time in years re- 
gained confidence in myself. 

I made no effort to explain how 
the letter came in Mrs. Allyn’s room 
either to her or to myself. If the 
suspicion that I held were correct 
and it had been placed there on the 
dresser since my arrival in the house, 
I did not want. Kate Langston to 
know. But I asked her indirectly. 

“Whom can you trust—absolutely 
trust—of these people who are your 
friends ?” 

“My mother,” she whispered in re- 
ply. 

“Of course. But apart from her? 
There must be some other?” 

“Dr. Kennedy I know is honest. 
He is my father’s cousin and loves 
him dearly. I can trust Dr. Ken- 
nedy.” 
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“T shall telephone him. He shall 
stay here in the house, all the time, 
day and night. You must not be left 
alone to brood and worry.” 

“If you will, please.” 

I found at his office that the doc- 
tor had already left there for the 
Langston’s and I heard him at the 
door as I hung up the receiver. I 
met him in the hall and explained 
briefly the strange happening which 
had unnerved Kate Langston and the 
necessity of his continued presence 
in the house, to which arrangement 
he promptly consented. Appreciat- 
ing the importance of the note as a 
clue in the Allyn murder, he could 
not but believe that it had been over- 
looked by Kate in her search of the 
room, and I made no effort to change 
his view of the matter. He would 
be a more reassuring companion to 
Kate believing so and might con- 
vince her that the dread she held 
was groundless. When we re-en- 
tered the living-room, his cheerful 
greeting quite restored Kate to her- 
self. 

As I took my hat to go, he no- 
ticed for the first time that I was 
there not as Henry Langston but in 
my own face and clothing, and ques- 
tioned my reasons which I gave as 
the desire to take command of the 
affair. 

“Have you talked with Bayless?” 
he asked at once. I told him what 
I had telephoned the deputy. 

“How about Mrs. Langston? 
Told her?” 

“She is still in her room, too ill to 
discuss this,” explained Kate. 

“And what do you say to Thorn- 
well’s demand?” the doctor asked 
her. 

“T have agreed to it.” 

“Willingly ?” 

Kate threw me a glance of amuse- 
ment. 

“Willingly,” she replied. “Very 
willingly—now.” She held out her 
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hand to me, and in her hand was the 
note from Elmer Allyn. I took 
both. 


X 


SHOULD have left at that min- 

ute of happiness and confidence. 
As I held Kate Langston’s hand in 
mine and met her smiling eyes from 
which I had lifted the load of gloom, 
I was nearer being a man again than 
for years. My shoulders had thrown 
off their burden in lifting hers and 
I was free and happy. 

Then I walked to the window and 
held Elmer Allyn’s note before my 
eyes by the light of the late after- 
noon sun and my face turned white 
and my heart stopped beating. In 
that minute I became a worse vic- 
tim of tortured nerves than Kate 
Langston had ever been. My fear ' 
was rank cowardice, the shaking 
panic of dread which had kept me 
running before it from country to 
country, around the world in my 
effort to escape. 

How I went from that room, I 
never knew. I found myself blocks 
away, walking rapidly, breathing 
quickly, hurrying onward without 
knowing where, the note clenched in 
my hand. I dared not look at it 
again. I dared not answer the doubt, 
the hope that was bringing me back 
to life, that I had mistaken the hand- 
writing which I could not mistake. 
I knew each stroke of the pen, each 
curve, each loop, every dot and cross. 
They were indelibly printed in my 
memory. And it was not until I 
was back in my room in the Italian 
quarter, the door locked behind me, 
that my heart resumed its normal 
pulse. 

Then I fought my fight with fear, 
alone. Had I seen that note a day 
back, I should have searched the 
docks for opportunity to leave on the 
first out-bound vessel. Now, shaken 
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as I was, I knew I could not go 
away. I must stay and help in Kate 
Langston’s battle with her father’s 
enemies. I must shove my own 
dread behind me, bolster courage 
with determination, face my enemies 
and hers. I was not a coward ex- 
cept for this one fierce terror. The 
risks of life I did not fear to take. I 
could have looked into the muzzle 
of the gun that took Mrs. Allyn’s 
life without a beginning of the dread 
that shook me when I saw the note 
that lured her to her death. 

But I did not go boldly to face 
Stillton as I had faced Garlan and 
Steve Brock. Although I had deter- 
mined to see him, to learn from him 
that he shared in the responsibility 
of Langston’s disappearance, I could 
not force myself into his presence 
and laugh in his face with the assur- 
ance that had been mine before read- 
ing the note. I went to his house 
like a burglar skulking to the scene 
of his intended crime. 

The Stillton place was on the side 
of a big hill that ran precipitously 
up from the bay to form one of the 
city’s aristocratic residence sections. 
The house was set well back from 
the street in a half-block of tree-cov- 
ered grounds and a high stone wall, 
on which vines had grown rank and 
strong, hid it from the passerby. I 
had learned that Stillton was living 
almost alone there, his family being 
in the East, and I climbed the wall 
and made my way cautiously to 
where lights on the ground floor in- 
dicated his presence. 

It was after nine o’clock when I 
looked through the French windows 
into Edward Stillton’s library. He 
was sitting at a long table and al- 
though I had never seen him I knew 
at once that it was he. Across from 
him was Filbert Garlan and a third 
man, seated so in the shadow that I 
might not see his face. Not a word 
of their conversation was audible to 
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me as | peered at them through the 
glass nor would it be possible for 
me to learn more from this position 
outside the house. I must get with- 
in to make my nocturnal visit of 
benefit and I had determined to seek 
some means of entrance when Gar- 
lan and the man with him arose to 
leave and I saw the face that had 
been in shadow. It was the man who 
had been with Steve Brock in the 
morgue. 

I skulked in the deep shadow to a 
place near the front entrance of the 
house and waited. Soon the door 
opened and Garlan and his friend 
came out and the door closed behind 
them. With disappointment I heard 
the click of its lock as it was shut 
from within and watched Garlan and. 
the man go down the walk and 
through the iron gate which clanged 
behind them. Then I heard the 
chugging of an automobile die away 
in the distance. 

I was still considering a means of 
forcing ingress to the house when | 
heard again the metallic click of the 
gate and hurried, unsteady steps on 
the stone walk. I drew closer into 
the shadow and waited. In a mo- 
ment a man made his way to the 
door and rang the bell. Another mo- 
ment and the door was opened, there 
were quick words spoken, hurried 
steps within, and the door was not 
closed and locked. It stood ajar and 
I wasted no time in taking advant- 
age of opportunity. I pushed it 
farther open, slid into a lighted hall, 
opened a second door and found my- 
self again in the darkness, but this 
time within the walls of Edward 
Stillton’s house. 

I felt my way slowly around the 
walls of that room, avoiding furni- 
ture with the utmost care, until I 
came to a door which opened in the 
direction of the library. This room, 
too, was in darkness except for a 
streak of light that cut diagonally 
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across it from a crack in its farther 
wall, an opening which I judged led 
to the library. I could hear the dis- 
tant sound of voices in excited con- 
versation, and I made my slow, care- 
ful way to where I could look be- 
tween draped curtains into the room 
beyond. 

Stillton sat where he had been be- 
fore but I could see little of him be- 
cause of the form of a man standing 
between us. I could hear him how- 
ever, for he was talking now and 
there was excitement in the tones of 
his voice although low and distinct. 
The first words I caught told me 
what I had come there to learn, that 
he was a party to the crime of the 
night before. “Why, you gibbering 
fool,” he was saying, “You’ve done 
the thing, now put it behind you. 
Forget it. Go home and go to bed 
like a man.” 

“Give me my money and let me 
get away from here.” The voice 
was a whine and I knew the voice 
as I had known the writing. That I 
held myself in restraint is the best 
proof of the resolution I had gained 
in my battle with fear. 

Stillton laughed coldly. “There’s 
no safer place for you than, under 
the protecting wing of Steve Brock 
and we may need you. Don’t be a 
coward.” 

“T can’t stay here. I see her all 
the while, day and night. God, man, 
I’m haunted! Let me get away out 
of this city. I'll let you know where 
I am—keep in touch with you.” 

“There’s no getting away for you, 
Allyn,” said Stillton brutally. 

The man they knew as Allyn 
turned then and I saw his face. For 
the first time in years I looked upon 
the countenance of this man whom I 
hated more than any one on earth. 
He had changed so that I should 
hardly have recognized him. He was 
pale and flabby and there were 
pouches beneath his eyes, his hair 
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had thinned and grayed, his lower 
lip hung down as though there was 
no will left in him, and his eyes were 
watery and, colorless. He was a 
worse wreck than he had ever made 
of me. I could feel pity for him, 
hating and fearing him as | did. 

With faltering steps he paced up 
and down the long room, moaning 
excuses for the crime he had done, 
pleading for help to get away from 
its nearness, begging for but the lib- 
erty of disappearing into obscurity, 
and Stillton, cold, bloodless, watched 
him and laughed. 

“You are tied tight to Steve 
Brock,” he declared, “and when we 
want you, all he has to do is to pull. 
in the rope. Don’t be a fool and try 
to escape us or you'll land in the 
hands of the duplicate Langston.” 

“He knows that I did it?” 

“He has ordered Brock to bririg 
you in. A lucky guess, I make it.” 

The murderer stopped his pacing 
before the table and his back was 
again toward me. 

“You haven’t found out who he 
is?” he asked Stillton. 

“No. We can’t get a line on him. 
He loses our trailers when he 
pleases. He plays Brock like a baby 
and laughs in Garlan’s face.” 

“Does Langston know who he is?” 

“Tf he does, he’ll not tell. Brock 
can’t get a word out of him. Un- 
less we act quickly, this masquerader 
will spoil the prettiest game that has 
ever been planned in politics.” 

“It was too serious a game. It 
was—” 

His speech stopped, strangled in 
his throat. I saw him straighten up, 
a convulsive contraction of the 
muscles, and he stared beyond Stili- 
ton’s head. Although I could not 
see his face, I read in the eyes of 
Stillton gazing at him, a reflection 
of the horror that was there. 

Then my eyes followed his, across 
the half lighted room to the long 
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French windows outside of which I 
had watched a short time before. 
Something was there, at first I could 
not tell what, only that it moved 
and was blacker than the night be- 
yond. Ina flash, Stillton turned and, 
lifting the shade from the student 
lamp, threw its light across the room 
and full upon the window, and I saw 
what Allyn saw; a woman in black, 
her white face pressed close to the 
glass, her white hands against the 
sills. She was not hiding there as 
I had been, spying, listening. She 
was not fearing to be seen, she was 
not seeing, for her eyes were rolled 
back in their sockets like the eyes 
of a corpse. Her hair, long, dark, 
damp, blew against the awful white- 
ness of her face, a livid face with 
livid lips and cheeks, death-white 
but for one spot of color, a blood- 
red wound in her brow. It was the 
corpse I had seen at the morgue, the 
murdered Mrs. Allyn. 

The man whom I knew shrieked 
and it was the horrible fear of that 
choking cry more than the sight be- 
fore me that broke my nerve and 
paralyzed my limbs in abject fright. 
I clung to the draperies to hold my- 
self upright while my contracted 
heart choked me so I could not 
breathe. Allyn turned to fly and 
found me pale as the dead face be- 
yond, standing in the doorway there. 

“You too? You too?” he shrilled. 
“You? You? You?” and he laughed 
wildly, spun on tottering feet and fell 
at full length on the library floor. I 
waited for no more. Through the 
dark drawing-room and lighted hall 
I fled, hearing the feet of running 
servants, and out the front door 
across the lawn, keeping in the shad- 
ows of the trees. I reached the 
wall and somehow pulling myself 
upon it, fell to the outer side. Re- 
gaining my feet, I knocked aside a 
man who seemed to rise in my way, 
hardly seeing him, only half realiz- 
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ing anything, and I went in great 
leaps down the steep hill that led to 
the bay. My nerves had forsaken 
me but my luck still held. I kept my 
feet beneath me during that break- 
neck descent and I[ did not chance 
to run into the arms of a policeman. 
When my brain began work again 
and ] regained some control of my 
shaken nerves, I was beside the lum- 
ber docks along the bay. 

Again came the temptation to steal 
away from it all, to seek out one of 
these laden schooners and find em- 
ployment on its deck, but I pushed 
it aside and made my way to the 
Italian hotel. Here, in a chair be- 
side the billiard table where I could 
watch the clicking ivory balls, amid 
the smoke of cigarettes and pipes, 
the chattering of many voices in 
many tongues, I steadied myself with 
coffee-punches and the assurance 
that here I was not known for my 
past with its other name or my pres- 
ent as Henry Langston. Here I was 
“Meester” Thornwell, deck-hand, 
who had paid a week’s lodging in ad- 
vance and bought numerous glasses 
of coffee and rum. 

As my heart resumed its normal 
beating, I began to systematize the 
things I had learned by my visit to 
Stillton’s house. Langston was still 
alive, somewhere concealed, a cap- 
tive of the conspirators. Mrs. Allyn 
had been killed by the man I had 
known, at the instigation of Stillton. 
I knew that they were still at sea as 
to the identity of the pseudo-Lang- 
ston. I knew that some woman, for 
some reason, had impersonated the 
dead Mrs. Allyn and that her mur- 
derer had either fainted or died 
from the shock of seeing two ghosts. 
I knew that I had run in panic when 
I should have stayed to face Stillton 
in his fear, and running away had 
bumped over Dr. Kennedy at the cor- 
ner of the Stillton grounds—Dr. 
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Kennedy whom I had left to protect 
Kate Langston and her sick mother. 


XI 


VW ITH a make-up which care 

and practice had reduced al- 
most to the perfection of fineness of 
painted lines, of added beard and 
grayed hair, I walked into Depart- 
ment Two of the Superior Court 
next morning, promptly at ten, 
flanked by Bayless and Watson of 
the Express. It was not the place I 
cared to be, but Judge Thoms had 
signified a desire for my presence in 
the proceedings under the second 
warrant for Stillton, and I could 
not overlook what was practically a 
court order. I felt as though I were 
entering the opened door of a trap 
and I was glad to find Kennedy, 
whom I had telephoned, already 
there. 

As I took my seat at the long table 
reserved for the attorneys, I looked 
with interest about the room. It 
was crowded with spectators eager 
to know the meaning of this new 
move which the morning papers had 
heralded as of mysterious but sig- 
nificant import, if you read the Ex- 
press, or as a political subterfuge, if 
you read the Globe. Coming right 
on the verge of election, the re-ar- 
rest of Stillton as he was about to 
leave the city could not but be of 
grave importance. 

I studied that audience with the 
critical survey of a man in the hands 
of amob. Would they be for me or 
against me should the trouble which 
I saw looming ahead, break? Close 
to the railing which separated us 
from the spectators, sitting side by 
side, were Sheehan and McGrath, 
and their presence and hasty nods 
as they caught my eye, were reas- 
suring. Of the rest, there seemed to 
be a disproportionate number of 








Steve Brock’s bluecoats for any one 


courtroom. Several stood beside the 
doors and against the wall at rear 
and there were three inside the rail. 

Then I turned to the occupants of 
the chairs at the table and found 
plenty of reason for the suggestion 
of atrap. Directly across from me, 
beside the clerk of the court and 
speaking with him, was the man of 
the morgue whom I had seen with 
Garlan at Stillton’s. He was within 
arm’s reach of me as I sat. Farther 
along at the table was the scowling 
face of Steve Brock, and at the end 
with Stillton and his three attorneys, 
sat Filbert Garlan. 

I had taken the chair Bayless of- 
fered between himself and Watson. 
Now I leaned over to Watson and 
whispered to him and we made a 
change of seats. This placed me 
between Dr. Kennedy and Watson 
and out of arm’s reach of Brock’s 
friend of the morgue. In this room- 
ful of people was the ideal place to 
tear away my mask and expose the 
imposter, with the court and its 
crowd of spectators as witnesses, 
and I meant to reduce chances to 
the minimum. 

With the arrival of Judge Thoms, 
the bailiff announced that court was 
in session and the matter of Edward 
Stillton was taken up. As the read- 
ing of the indictment was concluded, 
one of Stillton’s attorneys popped 
to his feet with a staccato “If the 
Court please,” and demanded to 
know the reason for this arrest on 
an old indictment while his client 
was already on trial for a similar 
offense in the same jurisdiction. 

Bayless rose to answer for the of- 
fice but Judge Thoms stopped him. 

“If possible, I should like to hear 
the district attorney himself in the 
matter,” he said. “This action is 
unusual and I am desirous of hear- 
ing his reasons for taking it.” 

I pointed with a smile to the silk 
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wrapping of my throat as I an- 
swered in simulation of extreme 
hoarseness. “Your Honor, I have 
talked elsewhere too long and too 
loudly,” I whispered, “to make my- 
self heard here and now. But with 
your forbearance for my croakings, 
I shall state my reasons with pleas- 
ure.” 

“Proceed,” said Judge Thoms, 
leaning forward to catch each word. 

“] must first inform this court 
that there was murder done last 
Thursday night, almost in the heart 
of the city, at Davis and Eighteenth 
Streets. A Mrs. Allyn, my house- 
keeper, was shot down, a bullet in 
her brain, and her corpse now lies at 
the morgue. Edward Stillton, the 
defendant yonder, was a party to 
that mur—” 

I got no further. “We object! 
We object, your Honor!” With 
shouts Stillton’s attorneys were on 
their feet. They had no throat 
troubles, real or simulated, and their 
voices drowned out my words in a 
flood of sound. “There is nothing in 
relation to homicide or Mrs. Allyn 
in these proceedings here,” cried one 
of them, while the judge pounded 
with his gavel and the bailiff roared 
for order. 

I turned to face the audience and 
I was smiling. I had thrown a stick 
of dynamite into the Stillton camp 
and I wanted to watch the explo- 
sion. Brock’s policemen had moved 
in more closely around the railing 
and there were three at the nearest 
doorway. Some of the audience 
were standing, crowding the rail in 
the excitement. I saw McGrath and 
he made motions with his mouth to 
me, signals I could not understand. 
Sheehan had moved toward the door 
and was between me and it. I stood 
there in the uproar, watching each 
movement that was made, my eyes 
all around me, and I saw Steve Brock 
whisper to his friend of the morgue. 


“Objections sustained,” cried 
Judge Thoms when he could make 
himself heard. “The district attor- 
ney must not make indirect charges 
here, outside the matter at issue. 
There are proper ways to bring this 
charge before the court.” 

I felt Watson nudge me and as I 
looked down at him, he handed me 
a slip of paper. I held it in my 
hand while I spoke; 

“Your Honor, there was no way 
for me to secure action yesterday 
afternoon before this defendant 
made his escape—” 

Again there was hubbub. “QOb- 
ject! Object!” shouted the attorneys 
while the judge pounded and I read 
Watson’s note; “The man, ‘Wes’ 
who was with Garlan in the restaur- 
ant, is directly behind you. Look 
out for him.” 

I turned quickly to face the man 
of the morgue, outside the rail now, 
but close against it, and there was 
that in his face that let me know he 
was about to act. With a smile, | 
leaned toward him. “How’s tricks?” 
I asked abruptly. He jumped back 
with a curse that rang through the 
courtroom even above the clamor. 
The next second there was a tiny 
flash of fire, a puff of blue smoke, 
the sharp crack of a pistol, and I 
staggered back against the table with 
the impact of a heavy bullet in my 
shoulder. He had shot me. 

Even as I stood there, half dazed 
by the sting of the wound, I saw the 
reason for Brock’s bluecoats. They 
were the interference for safeguard- 
ing escape of the man of the morgue. 
They held back the crowd that 
poured over seats and benches with 
shouts of “Hold him! Kill him! 
The assassin!” and they left an open 
course for Wes to reach the door. 
Open except for Sheehan! I saw 
the big Irish bailiff fall upon my as- 
sailant and carry him to the floor. 

“Get me out of here, quick— 
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quick!” J] whispered to Kennedy. 
“Don’t waste a second!” 

“You are shot?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

The tussle was the center of inter- 
est for the instant. Even the Judge 
had left the bench to get closer view 
of the sprawling men. With the best 
intentions to help the would-be as- 
sassin, the police were unable to stem 
the crowd that piled upon Wes and 
held him down. He was being 
smothered beneath his captors. 

“Take me away,” I said again, 
trying to walk toward the Judge’s 
office door, but I was too weak to 
stand alone. “Doc, if you have any 
love in you for Henry Langston, get 
me out of here now!” 

He placed an arm around me. 
“Help here, Bayless—Watson,” he 
cried sharply, and Watson grasped 
me on the other side. 

“Into my office, Mr. Langston,” 
shouted the Judge and ran to open 


the door. “There is a couch. Place 
him there.” 
“Damn!” I muttered. “Get me 


clear away—out of here—home— 
home—home !” 

“Lay him down in here,” repeated 
Judge Thoms. A dozen men were 
around us now. I dropped my face 
in my arms. “He has fainted,” cried 
Watson. 

“Kennedy, get me out of this. 
Understand?” I fairly hissed the 
words into his ear. “My whiskers 
are coming off!” 

Dr. Kennedy choked a chuckle 
into the semblance of a sob and com- 
menced action. “I must get him 
away at once,” he declared. “My 
automobile is waiting below. Lend 
a hand here Bayless. Hold him on 
your side, Watson, and we'll have 
him on the operating table in ten 
minutes.” 

“Get him water. He has fainted,” 
cried someone and I hugged my 
make-up closer in my arms, while 





Kennedy pushed a way for us 
through the hall and to the elevator. 
Already a great crowd had collected 
in the corridors and before the 
building and the awed silence of the 
throng, broken only by occasional 
sobs, testified to the love of the 
people for the champion of their 
rights. Henry Langston’s election 
was won—won by a bullet hole in 
my shoulder. 

In the machine, I leaned my head 
against Kennedy to hide my face. 
“How’s the wound?” he asked and 
there was deep anxiety in his voice. 

“Sore, but it will keep. This 
beard won’t. I’ve sweated the glue 
loose and its coming off in handfuls. 
Take me to the Langston’s and get 
me out of human sight.” 

“T guess you'll live,” he chuckled. 
“We'll soon be there.” 

“T saw you speak to the man just 
before he fired,” Watson broke in. 
“What did you say to him?” 

Bayless, in the front seat with the 
driver, turned his head at the ques- 
tion. He had not spoken since the 
shot. From the corner of my eye I 
watched his face. 

“IT asked him, ‘How’s tricks?’ ” 

Bayless turned white as a sheet 
and he looked quickly away. 

“You got a prompt reply,” said 
Watson. 

“And not the reply I expected, 
either,” I returned, grimly. “That 
was not what Wes was expected to 
do by anyone. Why did he shoot?” 

“T’ll find out,” declared Watson. 
“Unless that crazy mob tears him 
limb from limb, I’ll get the truth out 
of him.” 

We were in front of the Langston 
house now, and Kennedy went in 
ahead to prepare for me. Bayless 
and Watson supported me on either 
side up the pathway to the door, for 
I was so weak from loss of blood 
that I was almost helpless. Kate 
Langston met us at the door. 
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“Nothing at all,” I told her in re- 
assurance. “Just a scratch. All 
right again in a jiffy,” and I tried to 
smile with a beard that was pointing 
in all directions and grease paint 
that had run and massed in blots. 
Her face blanched as she looked into 
mine. 

“They have killed you, too,” she 
gasped. 

“Nonsense!” cried Kennedy sharp- 
ly. “He’s all right.” 

“Look at his face!” Kate hid her 
own in her hands and sobbed. And 
Kennedy looked and roared. I 
grinned helplessly. 

“Get some cold cream and warm 
water, you fool,” I commanded. 
“Let me get this truck off my face, 
at least, even if you are too joyous 
to attend to my wound. What do 
you think this is? A _ vaudeville 
turn?” 

Half an hour later I was clean and 
comfortable between sheets, with my 
face natural and my wound in com- 
presses. The bullet had taken a short 
cut through the fleshy part of my 
left shoulder, in and out, and there 
was no more danger of serious re- 
sults than if it had been a pin prick. 

tut Kennedy was gravely writing 
bulletins of my condition for the 
newspaper reporters and the silent 
crowd in the street before the door, 
that gave him the opportunity of his 
life to display his knowledge of Lat- 
in and the human anatomy. Accord- 
ing to the bulletins which I read sub- 
sequently, I owed my life to the ad- 
vances of modern sursical science as 
exemplified in its worthy disciple, 
Dr. Kennedy. 

The wound had bled freely and I 
was weak from the loss of blood, 
so I slept for several hours which 
gave excuse for the bulletins issued 
during my “comatose” condition. | 
learned afterward that Dr. Kennedy, 
in his desire not to minimize the af- 
fair, nearly caused the lynching of 


Edward Stillton and one or two 
others of the men under indictment 
in the graft cases. A great mass 
meeting at the Auditorium, grimly 
determined, sat during all that after- 
noon and listened to the bulletins of 
Henry Langston’s condition and to 
the fiery words of oratory from the 
platform, ready to act as vigilantes 
should my stupor end in death. 
While I, lying quietly there, half 
sleeping, half waking, with Kate 
Langston sitting beside me, a tender 
anxiety in her great dark eyes that 
was very dear to me, was happier 
than I had been in four long years. 
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66 \7 OU have the constitution of a 

horse,” remarked Dr. Kennedy 
after studying pulse and thermometer 
that evening. “l’m going to bulletin 
you as out of danger.” 

I smiled grimly. “You might have 
done that in the first bulletin this 
morning without hurting your con- 
science any,” I remarked. “But 
don’t bet any money on a horse with 
a constitution like mine.” 

“Why not ?” asked the doctor, put- 
ting his instruments away. 

“Because I can’t win the race. I’m 
all broken to bits and there’s no way 
of patching me up.” 

“Who told you that?” Kennedy 
turned to me quickly for he felt the 
serious tone of my remark, although 
I had spoken lightly. 

“*Physicians whose bulletins are 
as true as those you’ve been issuing 
to-day. It’s nerves and lungs, a bad 
combination.” 

“Lungs nothing! There’s nothing 
wrong with those bellows. Your 
nerves show indications of frazzle—I 
noticed it last night when you read 
Allyn’s note—but that’s not serious. 
You’re a melancholiac.” 

I laughed. “That isn’t why the 
doctors passed me up,” I said. 
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“You're not joking?” asked Ken- 
nedy. 

“Joking? I’ve been a live corpse 
for more than three years. They 
gave me six months four years ago 
and I’ve been walking around to 
save funeral expenses ever since. 
That’s a fact, not a joke.” 

“Let me take a look at you,” and 
Dr. Kennedy pulled a stethoscope 
from his black bag. As he arranged 
it, he asked, “How long since you 
had ’em tested ?” 

“Not since they gave me over as 
a bad job. I’ve not been where they 
carried these apparatuses around 
with them.” 

“Take a long breath,” and the 
physician began his soundings. 
“Good as a goat’s,” he declared, at 
last. “If you ever had it, you’ve 
shook it off. Not a spot on ’em. 
Dut your nerves are rotten.” 

“What’s the matter now ?” 

“You’re jumpy and your heart ac- 
tion’s bad.” 

“T guess my heart has the right to 
jump. Yours would, too, if you had 
just been told you didn’t have con- 
sumption. I’ve almost a mind to be- 
lieve you.” 

“You may,” said Kennedy calmly. 
“This isn’t a bulletin for the press. 
You haven’t tuberculosis.” 

“Then I’m going to get up and 
find me a coffee-punch. That'll 
cure the nerves,” I cried gaily. 

“More likely it’s what ails them. 
How many of those insiduous con- 
coctions do you absorb in a day?” 

“Depends on circumstances; as 
many as I can get.” 

“Cut it out. I saw the effect on 
you last evening and it isn’t good. 
Why did you scuttle away after look- 
ing at that Allyn note?” 

This was getting back to business 
with a vengeance. The smile died 
away from my face. “What were 
you doing last night at Stillton’s?” 
I returned. 
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Kennedy stared. “Was that you?” 
he asked. 

“T nearly knocked you down, yes. 
Why were you there?” 

“IT can’t answer that.” 

“Going to give me another prob- 
lem to solve?” 

“Believe me, I was not there to 
harm you—or them,” he said, sol- 
emnly, indicating the other occu- 
pants of the house. 

“T do believe you,” I said, as earn- 
estly. “Answer me only one ques- 
tion. Did Kate Langston know you 
were there?” 

a 

“Thank you. Shake hands, Dr. 
Kennedy. You have made a happy 
man out of a derelict,” and I clasped 
his hand without fear of his loyalty 
to the Langstons. 

Perhaps because of Dr. Kennedy’s 
assurance of the condition of my 
lungs or because of freedom from 
responsibility due to my weakness, | 
was in a mood of lightheartedness 
that took no heed of the smarting 
pain of my wound or the worries of 
my own or the Langstons. A note 
from Watson brought by Kate with 
my dinner, served to brighten the 
hopeful atmosphere of the cottage. 
He wrote that Wes—John Wessing, 
his name was—would confess every- 
thing on the promise of immunity 
from prosecution. Watson had seen 
him in his cell at the city prison and 
found him in such terror of the mob 
which had roughly handled him 
when captured, that he was in the 
humor for full confession, but was 
too shrewd not to gain by the trans- 
action. “If you are able to go to 
him to-morrow with a promise of 
immunity,” wrote Watson, “I am 
sure he will tell everything.” It 
seemed that we were nearing the end 
of our mysteries. 

Kate helped me with my dinner 
for I was a one-armed man. With 
the knowledge that her father was 
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alive—certainly so the preceding 
night—and that Wes had promised 
confession, she was almost merry. 
Her mother, too, was much improved 
in health and had requested to be 
allowed to visit me before retiring. 

“Captain,” said Kate—she per- 
sisted in the title—“will you permit 
a question from the deck-hand ?” 

“Ay, ay.” 

“Why does a bullet hole in the 
shoulder raise your spirits so high? 
Is there excuse for merriment in 
being half assassinated ?” 

“I don’t see why not. That bullet 
solved a whole bundle of perplexi- 
ties. Henry Langston, at home, 
wounded, is a difficult problem for 
Chief of Police Brock and his 
friends. They will have hard work 
exposing me here.” 

“Especially with Dr. Kennedy re- 
fusing admission to anyone.” 

“And through it, we are going to 
learn where your father is and bring 
him home.” 

“I do hope so.” Kate Langston’s 
voice held a reliance in my asser- 
tion. “And it will certainly elect 
him,” she added. 

“There are sufficient reasons then 
for my light headedness without 
bothering the real reason.” 

“The real reason?” She gave me 
a glance of surprise. “Is there 
something else?” 

“Yes, there is something else.” 

Her lashes dropped to shade her 
eyes from mine and a blush spread 
over her cheeks. “Should I know?” 
she asked, and her words were hesi- 
tating. 

“You should guess,” I said softly, 
for I was irresponsible from weak- 
ness or hilarious from the assurance 
of health, and she was very beautiful 
and very near to me. “Will you 
guess ?” 

“I shall remove the remains of 
your dinner.” She arose quickly and 
lifted the tray from before me. 


That her hand came by the move- 
ment close to my face, so small and 
softly white a hand, is my excuse 
for touching it with my lips as it 
passed. She might not have felt it, 
so lightly I kissed. 

She did not look at me as she went 
to the door. With a trembling heart 
that held a great fear of confidence 
gained so hardly, lost so quickly, | 
steadied my voice to the tone of the 
quarter-deck ; “Set that tray on the 
table and come back here,” I com- 
manded. 

“Ay, ay, captain.” When she 
stood before me, her arms hanging 
straight at her sides, her eyes cast 
down, with those foolishly laughing 
lashes hiding them, I still could not 
tell whether I had angered or hurt 
her. 

“You refuse to guess at my real 
reason?” J asked and my voice was 
harsh so that it would not tremble. 

“If it is a command, then I shall 
guess.” 

“Call it what you will.” 

“How many guesses do I have 
she asked, clasping her hands behind 
her back and looking up at the ceil- 
ing. 

“One—none!” I cried. 
there. Look at me.” 

“Ay, ay, captain.” 

She sat down in the chair beside 
me and her face turned in my di- 
rection though I could not see her 
eyes. “No, that will not do,” I said. 
“Unless you look at me, I may not 
tell you the reason why I am so 
happy here.” I was not sure that I 
could tell even if she did look at me, 
but I should know if I could tell 
when I saw her eyes. 

“Leave me to guess—please,” she 
said softly. “Let me guess to my- 
self alone.” She let me see her eyes 
for an instant only, but she was not 
angered. 

“You shall guess as you please, 
when you please,” I answered her, 


>? 


“Sit down 
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and with my good hand, I touched 
her hand that lay on the counterpane. 
“May I talk a little of myself?” 

“Yes, yes!” eagerly. “That I wish 
to hear, to know.” 

“I have stepped over my own 
grave to-night, passed across it.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“Dr. Kennedy has told me that I 
am not to die, and I have been dying 
for four years. He says that I am 
well and strong again, while I have 
believed that there was no hope ever 
of recovery.” 

“You were ill? I did not know.” 

“I am well again. Except for one 
great fear, a dread that has eaten my 
nerves till they rage with the pain, 
I am as healthy as a deck-hand. | 
shall go after that fear to-morrow 
and kill it.” 

“If you are well enough of your 
wound.” 

“That scratch? It cannot stop me 
an hour. I have been running away 
because of the two dreads, death by 
disease and—” I stopped. 

“And?” She laid her hand which 
mine barely touched, upon mine and 
her fingers closed gently over it. 

“Dishonor.” The ugly word that 
had choked me, came out with a 
snap and I drew back my hand from 
hers, but her fingers sought it and 
her eyes found mine. 

“You need not draw away,” she 
said and her voice was firm, though 
low and soft. “I am not afraid of 
your dishonor. You are a man, Cal- 
vin Thornwell.” 

“Without a name,” I responded 
bitterly. 

“Will you tell me?” She held my 
hand tightly in both her own. I 
shuddered as I felt her soft fingers. 

“Tt is red with blood,” I whispered, 
but she did not let it go. 

“Tell me,” she commanded, and I 
told. 

“IT am Richard Thorne, once Lieu- 
tenant Thorne, U.S.N.,” I. began, 
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speaking quickly and low, so that no 
other ear than hers might possibly 
hear. “I was at the China station 
four years ago, and I had just 
learned from our ship’s surgeon that 
I was consumptive. It was a shock 
—came at me like lightning from a 
clear sky—and I celebrated by a 
shore leave and a drunk. It hits 
people in different ways, the knowl- 
edge that they must shortly die. 
Some take to their Bibles. I took to 
drink.” A pressure of her fingers 
bade me on. 

“There was a correspondent for a 
New York paper with the ship. | 
never liked him, had no use for him 
at any time, sober, but he went with 
me drunk. Well, I overstayed my 
shore leave and they sent an ensign 
for me. It was in a little Chinese 
saloon in Hong Kong that it hap-. 
pened—that he found me—and how 
it all happened I was too drunk to 
know. I remember that we laughed 
at him, insulted him, struck him, 
and then the shot. He was killed. 
One chamber of my revolver was 
empty. I did it.” 

“Go on,” she said, and her hand 
was still in mine. 

“The correspondent helping me, I 
escaped. I was still too drunk to 
act for myself or know what I was 
doing. I was like a man drugged, 
for I was not used to drink and 
China gin is deadly. It was two days 
later when I came to myself and | 
was in a hovel with Chinese about 
me. The correspondent was gone. 

“I started for my ship intending 
to give myself up and take my medi- 
cine, but the ship was gone. That 
very day it was fighting with Dewey 
the battle of Manila Bay. When I 
learned that, I broke down complete- 
ly. I ran away. The loss of that 
chance at battle was worse than all 
the rest that had gone before. I 
drifted into India and found work 
on a paper at Bombay. 
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“One day I ran into the corres- 
pondent there. He was down and 
out, had been cut loose by his paper, 
and he blackmailed me of my small 
savings and my earnings. I was too 
weak to care, but I hated the man 
and the sight of him was a horror to 
me, so I ran away again; to Aus- 
tralia this time, finding work at last 
on a Melbourne paper. I guess it 
was my fate or my punishment; 
chance brought him there to find me 
out, and like a leech he fastened to 
me. 

“T went down hill pretty rapidly all 
the time, in health and character and 
nerve. The only thing that grew 
with me was my hate of this man 
who knew my crime. Yes; I was 
drinking all the time. I had my 
first hemorrhage at Melbourne—for- 
give me for saying it, but I must so 
you may understand—and the doctor 
told me that I should not live six 
months more. Then I decided to 
kill Allyn.” 

“Allyn? Not Elmer Allyn?” 

“The same man. He was Allyn 
Gormley then, but it is the same 
man who murdered Mrs. Allyn. And 
I tried to kill him.” 

“But you did not.” 

“T could not. Weak, besotted, vi- 
cious, hating with the most bitter hat- 
red, I could not bring myself to 
murder, or even to give him his 
chance and kill him. I tried to do it, 
but there was something that pre- 
vented, and it was not fear. I had 
no fear of death, with it crowding 
on my lungs, choking me, and I hated 
him so that death would have been 
a pleasure in satisfying my hate. I 
just couldn’t do it, that’s all.” 

“Because you are not a—that 
thing.” 

“In every thought, I was, and I 
ran away again, this time from the 
desire to kill. I shipped as a sailor 
and for two years I have been sailor 
or deck-hand, in every port save 
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one. I never returned to Hong 
Kong.” 

“You saw him again, first, last 
night ?” 

“I knew it was he when I read the 
Allyn note. Then it all came back 
again, the hate, the fear, the weak- 
ness. Unknowing, in the past months 
of sea life before the mast, I had 
rebuilt my lungs into full strength, 
but it had not cured my hate. I saw 
him last night and I ran away in 
fear.” 

“Not of him—of yourself. I can 
still take your hand.” There was re- 
assurance and strength, gentleness 
and hope in the pressure of her fin- 
gers around mine. Then came a 
knock at the door and our hands fell 
apart. 


XIII 


| Ke was Mrs. Langston who entered 

with gentle apologies for her in- 
trusion and sympathy for my wound. 
Until Kate left the room carrying 
away my tray, she made no refer- 
ence to the mysteries of her house 
or her husband’s disappearance, but 
I was certain that there was a seri- 
ous reason for her visit, and when 
the door closed behind her daughter 
she spoke quickly. 

“Tt is to warn you,” she said. “Do 
not trust Bayless.” 

“T do not,” I answered promptly. 
“Tell me more.” 

“That is all J may say.” 

“Why do you not trust him?” 

“T trust nobody.” 

“But you placed Allyn’s note for 
me to find: Why?” 

She arose to go, and I noticed 
that her mouth was set in a firm, 
straight line, and her eyes were bright 
and compelling. 

“Wait,” I commanded. “Why did 
you give me Allyn’s note?” 

She paused at the door, half 
turned to me, then opened it and 
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went out. But there was indecision 
in the closing door. It stopped and 
I knew that her hand was still on 
the knob. Then again it opened and 
she stepped within. “Allyn was the 
seventh passenger,” she said, and left 
the room before I could question 
more. 

There were new problems requir- 
ing deep thought in this visit of 
Langston’s competent wife, suspi- 
cious of everyone about her, search- 
ing in her own ways for clues of her 
husband’s whereabouts and trusting 
no one, but I could not bring my- 
self to consider them now because 
of my longing and hope of Kate’s 
return. It was still early and my ear 
was attuned to the sound of her step 
on the stair. 

I heard Dr. Kennedy’s automobile 
return, then a second machine drew 
up at the gate. Doors opened and 
closed, there was the confused mur- 
mur of voices below, and Kate ran 
lightly up the stairs and tapped upon 
my door. 

“Mr. Watson and some men are 
here,” she said. “He says his news 
is important and he must see you.” 

“Send them all here, please.” 

“But will it not be too much for 
you?” 

“If you will stay beside me, Kate,” 
I pleaded, and she blushed as she 
nodded assent. 

Watson did bring important news. 
“Wessing is dead,” were his first 
words as he entered the room with 
Sheehan and McGrath. “Killed him- 
self in his cell. Just got the news 
at the office.” 

“Get chairs for them, please, Doc- 
tor,” I said to Kennedy who was 
listening at the door. I saw this easy 
solution of our mysteries slip away 
into the everlasting silence of death 
with a calmness I could not have 
known an hour before. Like the 
problem of Mrs. Langston’s suspi- 
cions, it would keep. My own hopes 











and fears were so vastly more im- 
portant to my selfishness just now. 

“How?” I asked, shortly. 

“Shot himself with a derringer 
that he had hidden in his shoe,” 
Watson answered. 

“Who tells you that?” 

“The police gave the story to our 
reporter.” 

“Did he see the corpse?” 

“Certainly.” Watson spoke with 
some impatience. ‘“Wessing is dead 
—a suicide—and his story is untold.” 

“Fortunate for Stillton and Brock, 
isn’t it?” 

“You do not believe it?” 

“I believe he’s dead, but either 
Steve Brock shot him or had him 
shot. Still, that’s not the important 
thing now.” 

“No. The important thing is that 
we’re back where we were before— 
knowing nothing.” 

“Unless McGrath here is going to 
talk.” I sat up abruptly in bed and 
looked at the little Irishman. He 
was on the edge of his chair fumbling 
his cap in nervous hands. 

“Ye’ve guessed it, Mr. Thornwell. 
I came here to talk.” 

“About the seventh passenger?” 

“Right agin. I’m goin’ to tell ye 
what I should have tould ye the other 
noight only it wasn’t so straight in 
my mind thin as it is now, an’ it’s 
none too straight now. Then Mel 
Bayless should have tould ye, if 
there’s anything to tell.” 

“Bayless has not told me.” 

“I know. He says I’m mistook an’ 
I didn’t see what me eyes saw, an’ 
it isn’t important at all what I thunk 
I saw.” 

“Two Henry Langstons in the 
automobile ?” 

“How did ye guess But not in 
the car exactly. An’ still, again, they 
was, too. I'll explain. The first man 
that got into the machine that noight 
at the Auditor’um was Langston, 
wid Mel Bayless right behoind him, 
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then me an’ Doc here an’ Tawm 
Sheehan. Langston went right on 
through that auto-machine an’ out 
the other soide. I saw him, an’ he 
didn’t go because he wanted to. He 
was jerked out by someone, or two 
or three more loikely, because he’s a 
big man. An’ Bayless was a-stand- 
in’ between us an’ him, an’ we 
couldn’t see through him, but that 
much I did see. I’d have yelped then, 
but whin I looked, there was Lang- 
ston a-sittin’ on the seat makin’ room 
for Tawm beside him.” 

“And neither of you saw this?” I 
asked of Sheehan and the doctor. 

“Not a thing, nor heard of it till 
now,” declared Kennedy while Shee- 
han shook his head in wondering 


negative. 
“They couldn’t see,” explained 
McGrath. “Bayless, he stood be- 


tween an’—” 

“Never mind that,” I said sharply. 

“It was all darkness and a con- 
fusion of moving, shouting people,” 
said Kennedy. “Tim might easily 
have imagined this.” 

“Not unless I dream awake, an 
that I don’t,” declared the little Irish- 
man, stoutly. 

“As it clears up the problem of 
Langston’s removal from the car I'll 
give Tim credit for being awake and 
not dreaming,” I said. “I thought 
you were all blind as bats to let them 
lift Langston from in front of your 
eyes. Either blind or all crooks.” 

“But Bayless—” began Dr. Ken- 
nedy. 

“Shut up!” I cried, with a glance 
at the girl beside me. “The thing is 
clear enough now.” 

“Yes,” grunted Tom 
“As clear as mud.” 

“Then Langston was never in the 
car after we started?” asked Ken- 
nedy. 

“And who was it sat beside me as 
Hank Langston?” questioned Shee- 
han. 


, 


Sheehan. 


vu 


“An’ him I was talkin’ wid?” add- 
ed McGrath. 

“The seventh passenger,” I re- 
plied. “Like myself, a good imita- 
tion of the district attorney. He 
climbed aboard when the real Lang- 
ston was pulled out, and he disap- 
peared when you bumped the car at 
Davis Street.” 

“Jumped out?” asked Kennedy. 

“Pulled off his hat and wig and 
whiskers, stuck a cap like Tim Mc- 
Grath’s on top of his head and took 
the dinky seat in front of Tim. 
Then when you stopped the car, he 
was out and away in a hurry for his 
second appearance that night as 
Henry Langston.” 

“The down-state Langston ?” cried 
Watson. 

“Yes. The district attorney had to 
be seen again after the murder of 
Mrs. Allyn, running away from his 
crime. He was seen in a car with 
a faked number and a faked chauf- 
feur and seen so prominently that 
even your own correspondent fell for 
= 

“They certainly laid their plans 
well,” said Watson. 

“Good general plan but weak in 
attention to details. They didn’t fig- 
ure on your getting a substitute 
Langston. They didn’t select their 
seventh passenger with proper atten- 
tion to his nerve. He could murder 
a woman, but he couldn’t face her 
ghost. And they never wanted me 
shot.” 

“Then why did Wessing shoot 
you?” asked Kennedy. 

“Because I said, ‘How’s tricks?’ I 
guess,” I replied with a smile. “It 
seems that those two words are of- 
fensive to his esthetic taste.” 

“He thought you had learned the 
whole plan and was about to nab 
him,” suggested Watson. 

“He was there to pull the beard 
off my face, not shoot me. Then I 
gave him the countersign they used 
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in the conspiracy and he was hasty 
with his gun. That’s my explana- 
tion.” 

“Did you see Bayless, this morn- 
ing in the machine—” It was Ken- 
nedy treading heavily on delicate 
ground. 

“Can’t you keep still?” I inter- 
rupted, but Kate Langston spoke 
quietly. 

“Let him say what he has to say. 
What about Mr. Bayless, doctor?” 

“He went white as a sheet when 
Thornwell told what he had said to 
Wessing. I wondered at it then.” 

“An’ Bayless stood between us an’ 
yer dad, so we couldn’t see him 
pulled out of the machine,” added 
McGrath. “An’ he tould me not to 
be rememb’rin’ too much.” 

“Bayless has sold out,” said Wat- 
son, decidedly. 

“What’s your proof? A tinge of 
white in the cheek or a disbelief in 
what Tim couldn’t believe when he 
saw it with his own eyes and you 
would all have declared a fairy tale 
had he told it to you?” I asked. 
“Have you anything else, gentle- 
men ?” 

All but McGrath shook their heads 
in silent negation. “I’m bould to 
say, sor, that I don’t loike the way he 
sthood in the car,” said the little 
Irishman. 

“It’s too bad about that, Tim,” I 
remarked sarcastically, “but you will 
have to show something stronger 
than a personal dislike to the attitude 
a gentleman assumes in entering a 
touring car as proof that he is treach- 


erous to his friends. [I tell you 
all—” 
“Don’t, Mr. Thornwell!” cried 


“You needn’t care for 
I do not love him nor 


Kate, rising. 
my feelings. 


shall I marry him, and you know and 
I know that Mr. Bayless is a traitor.” 

“Sit down, please,” I said, and my 
hand resting lightly on her arm 
forced her back into the chair. 


“Mr. 
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Bayless isn’t to be tried here on any 
charge. We may have suspicions, 
but there is no proof. And I don’t 
want a mutiny of the deck-hand,” | 
added with a smile for her alone. 
Watson rose to go. “What’s the 
next move, Thornwell?” he asked. 
“Announce in the Express in the 
morning that Langston will speak at 
his advertised meeting at the Audi- 
torium Monday night,” I answered. 
“T think that will start things doing.” 
“But you are not going to take 
that chance—give them the oppor- 
tunity that they are looking for when 
you might lie here safely in bed?” 
“T don’t like beds as a regular diet 
and lying in one doesn’t find Henry 
Langston.” 
“But you can’t with your wound,” 
remonstrated Kate. 
“Tell her what a man can do with 
a sore arm, Doc,” I laughed. , 
“That won’t be the worst of the 
chances you take if you speak at the 


Auditorium Monday night,” admitted 


the physician. 

Watson came to my bedside. “I 
see your point, Thornwell,” he said 
slowly. “We’re back right at the be- 
ginning so far as finding Langston is 
concerned, and that, of course, is the 
main thing. But I don’t think we 
should expect you to take this risk.” 

“No, indeed,” cried Kate Lang- 
ston. 

“If you enter that hall as Lang- 
ston,” the newspaper man continued, 
“they will expose your disguise if 
they have to kill you to rip the beard 
from your face. It is their last 
chance and they will not let it pass 
at any cost.” 

“How would you suggest finding 
the district attorney?” I asked. 

Watson hesitated. “I haven’t any 
plan,” he admitted at last. “The 
men who are shadowing Garlan and 
Stillton have gained nothing to sug- 
gest his whereabouts. Wessing 
could have told, but not now.” 
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“Who can tell now?” 

“Stillton, Brock, Garlan and Bay- 
less—perhaps.” 

“And one other—the seventh pas- 
senger,” I added. “Watson, you will 
kindly announce the presence of 
Langston at the Auditorium meet- 
ing, on the front page under the big- 
gest headlines you have in the shop. 
Doctor, you will please dig me up a 
suit of old clothes, the most disreput- 
able rags in this establishment. Tim, 
would you loan me that cap for the 
night? And, Miss Langston, will 
you kindly leave the room? I am 
going to dress.” 

“Now? To-night?” cried Kate. 

“Right now,” I replied. 

“Hold on here,” said Dr. Ken- 
nedy. “I haven’t given you any 
physician’s certificate that you can be 
chasing around the streets to-night.” 

“I won’t need it where I’m go- 
ing. Get me those clothes,” I com- 
manded. “Please leave the room, 
Kate. I want to dress.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“I’m going to find the seventh pas- 
senger and bring home Henry Lang- 
ston,” I said. “I’m going to get my 
old friend, Elmer Allyn, the mur- 
derer of your housekeeper, and I’ll 
know where to find him.” 


XIV 


ALF an hour later I left the 

Langston house by a window in 
Mrs. Allyn’s room that opened on the 
roof of a shed, while Kate and Dr. 
Kennedy entertained my waiting 
guests in the parlor below. If the 
premises were under police espion- 
age, the two machines in front would 
be the point of attention and I did 
not intend to run any risks. With 
many a twinge of pain in my shoul- 
der, I dropped from the shed to the 
ground and slipped through the 
blackness of a foggy night to the al- 
leyway in the rear. 


I had found and silently opened 
the gate in the back wall when I saw 
a light in the window I had just used 
as an exit. It was a momentary flare 
as though someone had lighted a 
match and quickly blown it out. | 
stooped down behind the wall in rear 
of an ash barrel and waited for it 
to come again. They had discovered 
my absence and some one, Kennedy 
probably, was looking to find how I 
had gone. This was my thought and 
I blamed the stupidity of the pro- 
ceeding while I waited for a recur- 
rence of the light. 

My eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness in the minute or two I 
crouched there. Objects material- 
ized from the blackness in hazy, gray 
masses. I could see the shed down 
which I had come and even the win- 
dow, a darker black than its sur- 
rounding wall, of Mrs. Allyn’s room. 
But there was no repetition of the 
light. 

I had made up my mind to go 
when a movement at the edge of the 
roof caught my eye and held me 
breathless. Something was there, 
something that had life and motion. 
It seemed some small animal, for it 
was only a formless patch in the fog, 
but its action was too deliberate for a 
cat. Then it began to grow, very 
slowly, and assume shape and pro- 
portion. A man climbed to the roof, 
crept up its incline and disappeared 
in the window that had been my 
place of egress. 

I waited for long minutes that 
went slowly as hours, crouched close 
between wall and barrel, peeking 
through the crack between wall and 
gate. Someone within the house had 
signaled by the light and somecne 
hidden in the yard had answered the 
signal by creeping within. Had that 
person watched my exit as I watched 
his entrance? I could not doubt it. 
He was in a position to see the win- 
dow and my bulk had loomed as 
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great as his. He must have seen me 
come down that roof and slip away 
through the alley gate. 

Determined now to discover who 
was having secret communication 
with the Langston house, I kept my 
hidden position, pulling the collar of 
my coat around my throat to keep 
out the damp mist, hoping that I 
should dodge a cold in my fresh 
wound, and held my eye to the win- 
dow. The fog ebbed and flowed like 
the waves on a beach as the wind 
carried it away or brought it in 
darker and thicker. Sometimes I 
could see the yard with its clothes- 
poles and stacked firewood, then for 
long seconds all would be a leaden, 
grizzled mass of drab gray. 

The furtive night caller slipped 
out during one of these intervals 
of eclipse and was at the gate be- 
fore I knew that he had left the 
house. Without pausing or looking 
back, he went quickly, quietly down 
the alley into the fog. I followed at 
once, closing in noiselessly until I 
could again distinguish his shape 
from the mist, and kept him in sight 
until he turned into the street. 

I ran the balance of the way to the 
corner, then stopped and looked out 
from the protection of a fence to 
find that he was walking briskly and 
boldly away down the street. He 
passed beneath the light of a lamp- 
post and I had a better view of his 
figure. There was something fa- 
miliar in it; I had seen him before. 
And I tried to place him as I hur- 
ried after. 

He turned again at the next cor- 
ner and a house that abutted the 
street gave me concealment to close 
in with him by running. Again I 
reconnoitered before venturing and 
was only in time to see him enter a 
taxicab that had been waiting. In 
another second he was whirled away, 
but I knew him now. In the lights 
of the cab I had seen his face. He 





was Arthur Meese, the fictitious 
cousin of the fictitiously missing Mil- 
dred Willets. 

I had told Kate Langston that I 
should know where to find Elmer 
Allyn. It was not an empty boast 
but firmly founded on a knowledge 
of his character gained by unwilling 
companionship. In whatever city he 
lived, in whatever country, his habi- 
tat was that district of lowest de- 
gradation a:nong the dives and broth- 
els. He would be drinking there in 
some gin shop to overcome his fears 
and maudlin remorse, and sooner or 
later my search would be rewarded 
by the dreaded sight of his hated 
face. 

Four hours later, in that time just 
before the dawn when even the ten- 
derloin district of the city assumes a 
somber grayness, I began to fear that 


something was wrong in my theories. ° 


Allyn was not known to the barmen 
and habitues of the dives either by 
name or description. I had failed to 
make a beginning in my effort to 
locate him and I went to my Italian 
hotel convinced that he was still in 
the home of Edward Stillton. 

As I entered the barroom that also 
served as an office, the sleepy eyed 
attendant greeted me at once with 
the information that a gentleman was 
awaiting me in one of the small boxes 
in rear of the restaurant, arranged 
for private dining-rooms. “Shall I 
breeng the Meester Thornwell his 
coffee there?” 

“Come and get my friend’s order,” 
I replied, startled that I was discov- 
ered here, my identity known. He 
led the way and I followed with my 
right hand on the butt of a revolver 
in my coat pocket. I had no trust 
in the methods of the opposition. 
The pain in my shoulder was evi- 
dence that they were not always in- 
nocuous. 

The bartender pulled aside the 
curtains for me to pass within and 
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my coat pocket bulged outward with 
the pressure of the muzzle of the 
pistol as I stepped into view. Ar- 
thur Meese looked up at me with a 
yawn. 

“You’re a long time getting home, 
Thornwell,” he said with a smile. 

“I’m having a _ coffee punch. 
What’s yours?” I replied, taking the 
chair opposite him and withdrawing 
my hand from the pocket. 

“T shouldn’t sleep for a week if I 
drank coffee at this hour of the 
morning,” he returned. Then to the 
waiter, “Bring me a cognac.” 

“This will introduce me,” he said, 
as the attendant withdrew, and he 
handed me a note, unsealed and un- 
addressed. It was from Mrs. Lang- 
ston. 

I have instructed Mr. Byrnes, the 
bearer, to place himself under your or- 
ders, give you full information, advise 


with you and help you to the limit of his 
facilities. I have decided to trust. 


“Good!” I exclaimed, reaching a 
hand across the table to be met with 
an inspiriting clasp. “This is the first 
encouragement of the night. I don’t 
suppose you can tell me where Lang- 
ston is?” 

“I wish I might.” 

“Or Elmer Allyn?” 

“T believe he is still at the Stillton 
place.” 

“Alive or dead?” 

“He came to after his fright. We 
overdid that a bit. I wanted him 
frightened but I had no idea he’d go 
all to pieces.” 

“Who was the ghost?” 

“Mrs. Langston. I thought you 
knew. Dr. Kennedy brought her and 
you bumped into him as you skit- 
tered down the hill. You acted as 
though you were a bit scared your- 
self.” 

I blushed. “I saw a ghost, too,” 
I said and changed the subject. 
“How was it that Mrs. Langston 
went it alone?” I asked. 


“She was afraid that Bayless 
would be in charge of the search and 
she distrusted him. She had her rea- 
sons, too. I was on Bayless’ trail 
even before Langston disappeared, 
working for Mrs. Langston without 
her husband’s knowledge, She 
thought him a crook, and her hus- 
band didn’t. So she came to us and 
I took the case. I landed him last 
night.” 

“Landed him?” 

“Got the goods on him. He was 
there with Garlan and Wessing last 
evening at Stillton’s.” 

“Not while I was there.” 

“Sure he was. I saw him myself.” 

“Then he must have gone before I 
came. There were Garlan, Wessing 
and Stillton, and only Garlan and 
Wessing came out.” 

“He couldn’t have left before with- 
out my seeing him.” 

“Then he stayed there through Al- 
lyn’s visit.” 

“No he didn’t. My man watching 
his house reports him back there’ at 
ten-something—lI have it here.” He 
went into his pocket and brought out 
a typewritten sheet. “See? Here it 
it. ‘Bayless came in at ten-twenty- 
five.’ ” 

He pointed the place as he passed 
the report for me to see. My eye 
caught two words higher up on the 
sheet that arrested my attention. 
“How’s tricks?’ was _ typewritten 
there. 

“May I read?” I inquired, taking 
the paper. 

“Surely. Go to it.” 

It was Byrnes’ operative reporting 
on the luncheon at Parsley’s that had 
interested me so much in Watson’s 
shadowing of Garlan, but here was 
added information. Two men, I re- 
membered in my previous reading, 
had given Garlan the odd salutation, 
“How’s tricks?” One of these men, 
the second, I knew was Wessing. 
Now I learned that the first was 
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Bayless, who must have hastened 
away from Kate and me at the beach 
café to find Garlan at Parsley’s and 
say “How’s tricks ?” 

“What do you make of that?” I 
asked Byrnes, explaining. 

“I fancy neither of our spies heard 
all that conversation,” answered 
Byrnes. “Bayless told Garlan to 
meet him at Stillton’s that night and 
Garlan passed the word on to Wess- 
ing. It was all said tn a word or 
perhaps by a motion of the hand. 
‘How’s tricks? was their way of 
saying, ‘Important information. 
Watch closely.’ ” 

“Perhaps,” I agreed. It wasn’t 
enough reason for shooting me to my 
way of thinking. “Then back again 
to Bayless and what became of him.” 

“Some other way out of Stillton’s 
that we didn’t have guarded.” 

“Then how did he get in?” 

“Let me see that report again.” 
He took it from me and read aloud: 
“*At eight-forty-five, Bayless took 
a taxi at his door and I followed on 
bicycle. He stopped at Bay and 
East, entering saloon and I lost him 
there. The taxi returned to its 
stand.’ Here he gives the number 
and name—unimportant. ‘TI returned 
to Bayless’s house and waited there 
for him. Bayless came in at ten- 
twenty-five.’ ” 

“Where are Bay and East 
Streets ?” 

“Down on the waterfront some- 
where. It doesn’t matter. Bayless 
threw my man off by going into that 
saloon by the front door and right 
through out the back. He was wise 
that he was followed and slipped one 
over on us. Then he went up to 
Stillton’s.” 

“How did he get into Stillton’s 
and how did he get out? There were 
some few people watching that house 
—your crowd, Watson’s men and 
me.” 

Byrnes looked at me blankly. “I 


give it up,” he said. “Let’s go to 
bed.” 

[ rang the bell for the waiter. 
“Same as before,” I ordered. “And 
bring me a map of the city.” 

“You’re not drinking another of 
those nerve destroyers?” asked 
Byrnes. Then, at my glance, “I beg 
pardon.” 

“All right. By the way, who was 
Mrs. Willets, the distracted mother 
of the murdered Mildred ?” 

“Clever actress, eh? She’s one of 
my force. But the idea belongs to 
Mrs. Langston. I was up to the 
house with the news of Mrs. Allyn’s 
murder an hour or so after you were 
in dreamland Thursday night and she 
and I planned to embarrass identi- 
fication and block the conspirators.” 

“You left the house by the window 
route ?” 

“So you weren’t asleep? I thought 
I was quiet enough.” 

I smiled at my memory of the first 
of the Langston house mysteries, 
now all solved, and I took map and 
glass from the waiter. As I sipped 
my coffee, I found Bay Street and 
followed its curvings along the water 
front, hunting for its juncture with 
East. Suddenly my finger stopped 
at the words “Lumber Docks,” and 
East Street was staring me in the 
face. I sprang to my feet. 

“Come on!” I cried. “We've got 
it, Byrnes. Come on!” 

“Got what? Come where 

“Bay and East Streets—Bayless’s 
entrance to the Stillton house.” | 
said and I pulled him out into the 
street, explaining, while the sun of 
the Sabbath morn rose in pink clouds 
above the mountains across the wa- 
ters. And we hastened to the docks 
where the lumber schooners were ly- 
ing when I in panic had run down 
the hill, away from Allyn Gormley 
and my hate, away from the Stillton 
house. 
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XV 


HE proprietor of the saloon at 

Bay and East Streets had no 
chance to protest at our entrance. I 
held a revolver at his head while 
Byrnes helped him back to bed, 
trussed up and gagged, and left him 
to finish as best he might, his dis- 
turbed repose. Then we _ went 
through the two floors of his board 
shack and found Elmer Allyn. 

He, too, was lying in bed but he 
was not asleep. With burning eyes 
wide open and staring, he was mut- 
tering in delirium, a fever eating out 
his life. With my small experience 
I could see that the gray pallor of 
his face betokened the coming of 
death and | feared that again we had 
been too late to profit by our discov- 
ery. Wessing had died before he 
confessed ; Allyn’s appearance prom- 
ised another disappointment of our 
hopes. 

I sent Byrnes for Dr. Kennedy 
while I ministered to my enemy with 
the remedies I found on a table be- 
side the bed. A physician had been 
there as was evidenced by the drugs 
and written directions. I followed 
the latter, forcing the medicine down 
the throat of the stricken man. 

Byrnes returned in a few minutes, 
having caught Kennedy by telephone, 
and while I watched beside Allyn, he 
made a search for the passageway to 
the house at the top of the hill al- 
most above us. When he returned, 
he had been inside the Stillton house, 
having passed through a tunnel in 
the rock to a secret door in the very 
library I had viewed at my night en- 
trance. He had gone no farther; 
there was not reason for the risk. 
Certainly Stillton would not conceal 
Henry Langston in his own home. 

Later Kennedy came and gave me 
little encouragement. “He’s a dead 
man, Thornwell,” he said. “‘He may 
become conscious for a time before 


he goes. That’s the only hope.” 

“I’m going to take that chance. 
He knows where Langston is and 
if he comes out of this delirium he 
will tell me. I'll stay by, while you 
keep the inquisitive away from Lang- 
ston’s stricken bed. Byrnes will get 
our saloon captive away quietly and 
place a substitute to tend the bar, and 
I’ll wait for Allyn to speak a few 
sane words.” 

Kennedy acquiesced in my orders 
and after redressing my own wound 
went back to the Langston’s, carry- 
ing along a wrapped-up saloonkeep- 
er, badly frightened and still gagged, 
to be disposed of by Byrnes. And 
1 sat down beside Allyn Gormley’s 
bed to wait for death’s approach to 
drive out his visions and build mut- - 
terings into sane speech. 

Relieved at intervals by Byrnes, 
so that I might get needed sleep, I 
spent that day and night, listening to 
the wild dementia of a tortured soul. 
I heard him kill his wife, not once 
but a dozen times, the same story 
again and again, ending in shrieks 
of terror as he saw her face as he 
had seen it at Stillton’s window. 
Kennedy returned that evening with 
a new cause for worry. Judge 
Thoms had asked his permission to 
visit Langston in the morning and 
when this was denied, had requested 
that his physician might see the 
wounded man. Kennedy promised 
an answer to this after consulting 
Langston, and he asked me what to 
do. 

“Refuse it,” I said firmly. “No- 
body is to see Langston—nobody, 
understand? They have begun to 
have suspicions, egged on by Gar- 
lan, and all we can do is to let them 
have them. If Allyn comes through, 
well and good. If not we'll stave 
off exposure as long as we can by 
hook or by crook. Keep my bedroom 
at the Langston house sacred, Doc- 
ior; that’s your job.” 
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lt was toward morning of Monday 
that there came a new turn in the 
wanderings of Allyn’s mind. I was 
half dozing when I heard my own 
name muttered and I leaned over the 
bed in the hope that at last he had 
recognized me. But he was still in 
his stupor, whispering hurriedly 
words I could understand only here 
and there, my own name “Thorne” or 
“Dick,” and once or twice the name 
of the ensign who had been killed in 
Hong Kong. He was seeing again 
that horror and I did not wish to 
hear. I knew it all too well. 

Byrnes came in from down town 
at seven and offered to relieve me 
but I could not let him for fear of 
what he might hear from the lips of 
Allyn. He, too, brought word of 
rumors on the streets, whisperings 
that could not be traced to any 
source, that the Langston lying 
wounded in his bed was not the real 
Langston. All the night he had been 
on the search for the district attor- 
ney, running down clues that ended 
in nothing and he was almost as ex- 
hausted as myself. 

I sent him away to sleep and I re- 
turned to my watch. Allyn had 
grown wilder and his mumblings 
were audible words and phrases. I 
could not shut them from my ears, 
and in a few minutes, I would not 
have kept them back for all the riches 
of the world! He was telling the 
true story of the killing of Ensign 
Wilts, and I was not his slayer! I, 
who had carried the curse of Cain, 
was not a murderer! I was free 
from the stain of blood! 

Finding paper, I took down word 
for word as it came from his lips in 
delirium, the tale of how he shot 
Ensign Wilts, changed the emptied 
shell to my revolver and convinced 
me that the crime was mine. Back 


and forth over the same story he 
went, sometimes adding a detail usu- 
ally in the same words as before, and 
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all the time I listened in happiness, 
grateful that I had this chance to 
clear my own conscience of the 
crime. In the law, here was not evi- 
dence of my innocence but ] knew 
that I had not killed my fellow-of- 
ficer and friend. 

Late that afternoon, Allyn’s cries 
subsided to whisperings and then 
into quietness. His eyes closed at 
last and only long breaths, like gasps, 
told me that he was still fighting 
against death. I sent word of this 
change to Kennedy and he came 
promptly. “It is the beginning of 
the end,” he said. “He may die in 
this stupor, but if he does come out 
of it, he will be rational.” 

Together we sat and waited. It 
had been a hard day for Kennedy. 
Judge Thoms had not taken the re- 
fusal of his request with complai- 
sance and Kennedy was cited to be in 
court at ten o’clock next morning to 
answer for contempt. All over the 
city was the buzz of suppressed ex- 
citement and the question was whis- 
pered from ear to ear, “Is Langston 
Langston ?” 

“Hold them off! By fair means 
or foul, we'll hold them off till to- 
morrow, till the ballots go into the 
boxes. We'll give him his chance 
and we'll balk Stillton’s game!” I 
threw back my shoulders for the fight 
for I was a whole‘man again. 

At five o’clock Allyn Gormley 
opened his eyes and looked at me 
quietly. “Dick—good boy, Dick! 
You came to me at last,” he whis- 
pered. I clasped his hand, for I 
could forgive him now, and Dr. Ken- 
nedy sprang into action. An injec- 
tion for the heart, a swallowed dose 
of strychnine and Allyn was raised 
on his pillow for the last round with 
death. 

We listened mostly. A few ques- 
tions we asked but Allyn knew his 
hour had struck and he was ready to 
confess to me, the only friend he 
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had, if he could call me such. He 
told all of many crimes, and he told 
us where to find Henry Langston. 

I wrote his confession, not only of 
the crime against the district attor- 
ney, but his crime against me, though 
I said nothing to Kennedy or Byrnes 
of the latter, and they made witness 
of the dying man’s signature to both 
documents. Then while Kennedy 
and Byrnes hastened away to rescue 
Langston from the cabin of a dis- 
mantled barge where he was held by 
one of Steve Brock’s parasites, I 
waited with Allyn for the end. 


"T* HE Auditorium was crowded so 

thickly with people that none 
tried to sit in its five thousand chairs. 
Thrice that many blocked its every 
inch and the policemen who attempt- 
ed to keep clear one aisle for pas- 
sageway, were helpless and lost in 
the multitude. More than were in- 
side, a countless mass, swarmed and 
surged and stormed the doors and 
windows. The streets for blocks 
were howling throngs of excited 
men. It seemed that the whole city 
knew that here to-night was to be 
the climax not only of this campaign 
but of the battle of right against the 
forces of corrupt wealth. 

Straight from Allyn’s death bed, 
in the old suit and Tim’s cap, I came 
to fight my way through that press 
of thousands to a place on or by the 
platform. With gritted teeth, my 
good shoulder foremost, I bucked 
and pushed, demanded and pleaded, 
forcing my way inch by inch for- 
ward, to be by Langston’s side in the 
time of his need. I was where I 
could see the platform now and he 
was not there. Mayor Weller was 
speaking, but he might as well have 
been blowing his breath at the moon. 
No one could hear him, not even on 
the platform beside him, for the 
noise of the howling mobs. 
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I found Garlan with my eyes. He 
was at the reporter’s table just be- 
low the speaker’s stand, and there 
was a smile on his face. Watson, 
too, was there. Bayless, I picked 
out of the horde of vice-presidents 
packed like sardines at the rear of 
the platform. But try as I might, I 
could not get closer. For every inch 
I gained, I was thrust sideways and 
back, and neither pleas nor curses 
would help me on. 

I thought the hall was noisy be- 
fore, but it was as a purling brook 
to a tempest-tossed sea when Lang- 
ston walked in through a side en- 
trance that had been reserved for the 
speakers. Pandemonium is the ac- 
cepted word for what broke lose, and 
I am not up to finding a better. 
They went wild—shrieking, shouting 
crazy mad—and the hats that were 
thrown in air were lost hats, gone 
forever. It was not a convention 
stampede, forced against time while 
yell-leaders held watches on the min- 
utes. It was the spontaneous out- 
burst of an entire city that had 
watched a man make a good fight, 
had seen him struck down by a cow- 
ardly blow, and found him back there 
with them, ready to fight again. 

Doctor Kennedy and _ Byrnes 
walked on either side and supported 
the district attorney, and Sheehan and 
McGrath came behind him. Lang- 
ston was as pale as a ghost, his face 
drawn and haggard with suffering, 
and his left arm was in a sling. He 
looked twice as shot as I could with 
all the grease paint in the world. I 
would never have believed any man 
could imagine him other than the 
genuine article, had I not seen the 
smile on Garlan’s face. He looked 
up at Langston as Mayor Weller ten- 
derly helped him to his table, and 
the sardonic grin on his face made 
me writhe twelve good inches for- 
ward. 

Langston held up his hand for si- 
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lence; Mayor Weller held up both 
hands for silence; the band played a 
patriotic air for silence; but there 
was no silence. Twenty thousand 
people were welcoming back their 
hero, and they intended him to know 
it was a welcome. The reporters 
stood on their long table and shouted 
—all except Garlan. He smiled. 

I saw Bayless rise and come for- 
ward and wondered at his daring. 
I saw Garlan climb with the other 
reporters upon the table. I saw 
Steve Brock enter the side entrance 
with a squad of policemen, and I 
knew that the time was at hand. By 
a gigantic effort I gained five feet 
forward, then struggling for each 
inch, wormed slowly ahead. Sud- 
denly the shouts died away and I 
looked up. 

Steve Brock had done what no one 
else had been able to do, silenced the 
mob. Standing before Langston, he 
read aloud a warrant of arrest while 
two of his police stood on either side 
of the district attorney. In the deep 
hush of surprise, Bayless shouted 
and his voice was strident and pierc- 
ing. “I denounce this imposter,” 
he cried. “This is not Henry Lang- 
ston but a fraud! I have sworn to 
a complaint against him and your 
chief of police will now do his duty.” 

“What’s this?’ Mayor Weller 
never had a voice big enough for the 
Auditorium, but they heard that cry 
in its farthest corners. It was rage, 
just plain rage. For the first time 
Henry Langston smiled. “Don’t 
worry, Selby,” he said, and he placed 
his good hand on the mayor’s shoul- 
der. “That crook’s all in.” His 
voice rang out now like a trumpet 
call through the hall. “Bayless, you 
viper, back there, or these shall tear 
you limb from limb!” A sweep of 
his arm indicated the staring crowd. 

Bayless shrank away, trembling. 
Garlan, who had stepped from the 
table to the platform, reached to- 





ward Langston’s face but the district 
attorney struck his arm down, and 
turned to Brock. “Steve,” he said, 
and only a few hundred of us who 
were close enough heard him, “are 
they real? Try them—are they 
real?” And Steve Brock tried them, 
pulled them, twisted them, and the 
fear of death came into his eyes and 
his face went yellow like putty. 

That the audience stood through 
this without rushing the platform 
was due to the fact that it did not 
fully understand, was too astonished 
to catch the significance of it all and 
could see the smile on Langston’s 
face and feel the perfect coolness of 
the man. When he had faced Brock 
down, he turned to Garlan with a 
low, “Get off this platform, you cur!” 
and Garlan went as he had come. 
Then the district attorney talked to. 
his people and he told them a story 
that every man there will remember 
all his life. If there had been a 
doubt of his election when he began 
there was none when he got through, 
and the policemen who had entered 
behind Steve Brock, took him out 
between them, a prisoner. Bayless 
and Garlan went with them, too, 
glad, I believe, to escape from the 
room to prison cells. 

I left the hall with the crowd, 
dodged through it and around to a 
side street where I found standing 
room on a car that took me to my 
Italian hotel. I was through with my 
work, happy at its outcome, but very 
tired, very sore and woefully faint. 
I wanted a coffee-punch first, food 
second and then my bed. That I 
wanted something more than all 
these, something I had foregone be- 
cause I was an outsider, a word of 
thanks or praise, or a word—just 
any little old word—from Kate 
Langston, I admitted only to my 
heart. I certainly could not—would 
not—intrude on this evening of her 
joy with my selfish claims. 














THE 


“The telephone has just rung for 
the Meester Thornwell,” greeted the 
bartender as I entered the door. “It 
ees still at the line.” 

I went into the booth. 

“Yes?” I called, “Who is it?” 


“Don’t you know?” I did, at once. 
“What do you mean? Am I not 
your nurse? Why! how dare you go 
out there? You’re mean, spiteful? 
horrid—and to-night, too! You 
come here, now, quick, right away! 
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I’m captain—l’ve mutinied—and 
papa says he wants to be introduced. 
And Doctor says your wound must 
be dressed and your nurse says—and 
that’s me—you must call a taxi, be- 
cause that is quicker, and climb right 
into it, and get here in ten minutes or 
perhaps fifteen. And Mamma says, 
please come. And, Richard—could 
you hear that? Yes? Nobody else 
in the world could but you and I—I 
don’t care if you did do that—it—you 
know—you’re a man!” 





GUSENBURGER 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


ROM a purely culinary stand- 
point the dinner that night at 

the Princess had been an unqualified 
success. While the common people 
sweltered below on the baked pave- 
ments of the big, dusty, heat-ridden 
city, a mild, aristocratic breeze 
wafted its way across the roof-gar- 
den, softly stirring the neat rows of 
scarlet geraniums on the balustrade, 
swaying the cut flowers in the center 
of each snowy-white table, and gent- 
ly rustling the restful-looking green 
and white awnings overhead. At 
exactly nine o’clock the host, Mr. 
Abner Holt, paid the check, pressed 
a yellowback note into the waiting 
hand of the maitre-d’hotel, and with 
an air of complete satisfaction of 
self, and a stride as impressive as 
his short, pudgy legs would permit, 
walked majestically from the room. 
Any intelligent reader of character 
would have known after a single 


glance at the rotund little figure, clad 
in close-fitting dinner jacket, that it 
was the owner of the limousine 
which was waiting at the restaurant 
door on the street below. Also, that 
in another five minutes it would have 
conveyed him and his half-smoked, 
specially-made, specially-banded ci- 
gar to the Grand Central Station, 
where his private car, hitched to the 
end of the Cleveland Flier, awaited 
the coming of the master. The same 
intelligent observer could have 
guessed that in another few minutes 
the Film King, as he was generally 
known, seated on the observation end 
of his car and still chewing on the 
butt of his special brand of cigar, 
would be eating up space at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour on an errand 
that would increase his already ab- 
surdly enormous fortune by several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Tommy Kent and his very young 
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and very pretty wife—the two guests 
of the Film King’s dinner-party— 
looked for a moment into each 
other’s eyes and smiled a smile of 
thorough yet bitter understanding. 

“My dear,” said Kent, “the lights 
have gone out. Why not have one 
more liqueur before we shut our eyes 
to this earthly paradise?” 

“All right,” said Mrs. Kent, “why 
not, indeed? That is, if you can af- 
ford it. Don’t forget that there’s the 
hotel bill to-morrow morning and the 
railroad fare back to the farm. You 
know this trip has cost a lot of 
money, Tommy, and I really can’t 
see that we’ve made such an awful 
hit with Uncle Abner. I don’t re- 
collect his saying anything about 
your taking the New York end of 
the business. Do you, dear?” 

“T do not,” said Tommy promptly. 
“T rather thought that that new gown 
of yours might have some little ef- 
fect on his large bonehead, but I 
don’t believe he knows whether you 
had on a Paris confection, which it 
surely is, or a khaki riding-habit. 
He never took his eyes off his plate 
from the moment he sat down. 
When he caught sight of that chicken 
breast they fairly bulged and I swear 
I heard him grunt. I don’t see how 
a man who loves food the way Uncle 
Abner does has the time to think of 
films and how to do the great Ameri- 
can public out of its nickels and 
dimes.” 

Mrs. Kent shook her head and 
pressed her sensitive, pretty lips into 
a straight line. “I don’t know how 
he does it,” she said. “But he does 
it all right.” 

“He sure does,” laughed Tommy, 
“reels and reels of it. That’s a pretty 
poor joke, isn’t it, reels and reels? 
You know—reels of films?” 

“Oh, I know what you mean,” his 
wife said, with just the suggestion 
of a catch in her voice; “but I don’t 
feel like joking to-night. I’d hoped 








so much that something might come 
of this dinner. I was so nervous 
waiting for him to ask you to be the 
New York manager that I didn’t 
even enjoy the food, and it’s the last 
good food we'll probably get for a 
long, long time. You’d have made 
a fine New York manager, you know 
you would.” 

“If you insist,” said Tommy, 
smiling, “—pretty good.” 

“Very good,” insisted his wife; 
“just as good a manager as you are 
bad as a farmer. You know you're 
a dreadful farmer.” 

“T know it, I am an awful farmer, 
but at that I’m glad we bought the 
old place. If we hadn’t, we’d have 
spent our last cent on riotous living 
or some more of my bad business 
ventures. Now, at least, we have a 
roof to cover us, not to mention 
Nella, the cow, and a weed-ridden: 
truck-garden and the dear old chick- 
ens, and the red barn. Ever since I 
was a kid I was always crazy to have 
a farm with a red barn.” 

Mrs. Kent made an heroic effort 
to smile through silken eyelashes that 
glistened suspiciously. 

“Well, Tommy, you got it,” she 
said. 

“We did,” said Tommy; “we got 
it good.” 

Mrs. Kent folded her bare, well- 
rounded arms, and, resting them on 
the table, looked her husband fairly 
in the eyes. 

“I don’t want to be tragic or hys- 
terical,” she said, “but do you ap- 
preciate the fact that we are very 
much up against it? We’re broke, 
that’s it, just broke, and after to- 
night I see nothing to hope for from 
your uncle.” 

“Smug-faced old hypocrite,” said 
Tommy dejectedly, “I don’t know 
what we’re going to do unless we 
advertise for boarders.” 

“Boarders!” repeated his wife, 
“with one spare room and a German 
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girl our only servant, and she can 
neither cook, sweep, nor speak the 
English language.” 

“All right,” said Kent, trying to 
bring a little cheerfulness into the 
conversation, “one boarder, then.” 

Still smiling, he beckoned to a 
waiter and, having borrowed a pen- 
cil, began to write the copy for an 
advertisement on the back of one 
of the restaurant ménus. 

“Boarder wanted,” he began, and 
read aloud to his wife as he wrote. 
“Respectable and Refined family,” 
he went on slowly, “would like to 
take in—‘take in’ is good—one re- 
spectable and refined boarder for the 
months of August and September. 
Pleasant, old-fashioned farm, five 
minutes from station. Good table, 
excellent trout fishing. For further 
particulars, terms, etc., write for il- 
lustrated catalogue to Crystal Spring 
Farm, Hessville, Bucks County, Pa.” 

Mrs. Kent once more tried to 
smile at her husband’s well-meant 
efforts at humor but the effort was 
not a particularly happy one. 

“That’s a rather neat idea,” he 
said, “I mean the illustrated cata- 
logue. Very few boarding-house 
keepers would take the trouble to 
get out an illustrated catalogue for 
one boarder. It seems to me to be 
one of those touches that give 
an advertisement real distinction. 
Where shall we send it?” 

“I really don’t know, Tommy,” 
Mrs. Kent said a little wearily, as 
she picked up her gloves from the 
table. “Come along. We must be 
getting back to the hotel.” 

Kent tossed the ménu on the table, 
handed the pencil back to the waiter, 
and rose, preparatory to taking his 
leave. 

Partially hidden by a screen of 
palms, Maurice, the head-waiter of 
the Princess was enjoying a lonely 
and belated dinner, but seeing the 
Kents rise from their table and re- 


membering that they had been the 
guests of Abner Holt, quickly hur- 
ried to pay his official homage. 

“T hope,” he said, with the low, 
modulated voice and the Chester- 
fieldian manner that had made him 
famous on two continents, “I hope 
that Madame has enjoyed the din- 
ner.” 

Scarcely glancing at the great man, 
Mrs. Kent bowed her head and 
started on towards the door while 
Kent, who had a distinct feeling that 
the maitre-d’hotel should be prop- 
erly rewarded for his condescension 
and yet knowing that he did not have 
the money to do so, hurriedly fol- 
lowed his wife. 

For a moment Maurice stood in 
one of his most statuesque poses, his 
arms folded, his shoulders stooping 
and his strong chin resting on his 
immaculate, ruffled  shirt-bosom. 
Whatever may have been the 
thoughts of the great man they were 
suddenly interrupted by one of his 
lieutenants. , 

“Such a nice looking young 
couple,” said the assistant; “but I 
fear the lady is in some trouble. 
The young man seemed jolly enough, 
but for the last fifteen minutes I 
feared the lady was going to break 
down and weep.” 

“Really,” said Maurice, “what a 
pity. She’s so young and pretty, 
too.” 

He turned to retrace his steps to 
his unfinished dinner, but as he did 
so he glanced at the table which the 
Kents had but just left and his all- 
observing eye caught sight of the 
words which Kent had scribbled on 
the back of the ménu. Impelled by 
some sudden whim of curiosity he 
picked up the card and carried it 
back to his own table behind the 
palms. Two waiters hovered about 
their chief but he waved them away. 
The big, green and white garden was 
quite deserted now, and, his day’s 
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work at an end, the great maitre 
d’hotel drew a pair of eye glasses 
from his pocket (a luxury he never 
allowed himself while on duty) and 
wholly neglecting his half-finished 
dinner, gave himself up to a careful 
perusal of Tommy’s humorously in- 
tended advertisement. 


[X order thoroughly to understand 

the present frame of mind of the 
head-waiter it is necessary to go 
back some little space. During the 
past season Maurice had done well. 
The Princess (whose destinies he 
believed he controlled) was the most 
pepular place of its kind in the city, 
and the new roof-garden had been 
just as successful as the winter res- 
taurant. So far as he knew he had 


offended none of his rich patrons, 
and it had not always been easy to 
find a table for a leader of society 
or a Wall Street magnate when the 


room was already crowded far be- 
yond its intended capacity. Up to 
the present moment he had never lost 
his pose or become in the slightest 
degree ruffled; and at the Christmas 
season alone he had reaped a sum in 
fees almost sufficient to live in peace 
and plenty for the rest of his days. 
In forty-eight hours he was to have 
further reward in the form of a va- 
cation. Even now in his desk at 
home there was a ticket that called 
for a deck cabin on the Olympic. 
He had seen the passenger list and 
he knew nearly every one on it. In 
fine weather he would stroll on the 
deck and the ladies would point him 
out as the great Maurice, the most 
powerful of all head-waiters; and 
at night he would loll about the 
smoking-room and the men would 
speak to him, not as Maurice. the 
waiter, but as Mr. Maurice, the gen- 
tleman, off for a little outing. In 
Paris and London he would dine at 
the best tables in the best restaur- 
ants, and from the other head wait- 


ers would receive the homage due his 
great position and wealth. In all 
ways Maurice was pleased, and with 
good reason, for the outlook for his 
coming rest from toil loomed very 
bright indeed. 

It was only after he had read 
Kent’s advertisement for a boarder 
for the third time, and had recalled 
the words of his assistant in regard 
to Mrs. Kent’s tearful condition, that 
he connected the two. The more he 
pondered over the matter the more 
convinced he was that he had found 
the solution of the lady’s tragedy. 
Somehow, somewhere, she and her 
husband had met with financial re- 
verses and were forced to take in a 
summer boarder. And Madame so 
pretty and really little more than a 
girl! How any such charming 
friends of the Film King could find 
themselves in such straits it was’ 
difficult to understand except that 
Maurice knew that Abner Holt had 
made his money in moving-pictures 
and that the moving-picture business 
was a comparatively new one, and-— 
what might not one expect of the 
newly rich? 

For a long time the Napoleon of 
the head-waiters sat alone, and pon- 
dered deeply. Then the great idea 
came to him. In it he showed the 
same imagination that he had used 
in his profession; and it was imag- 
ination, after all, that had been the 
real cause of his greatness. He, 
Maurice, the prince of all maitres- 
d’hotel, would be the boarder in the 
simple farmhouse. And why not? 
Why, during his vacation, should he 
live on in the same super-heated, 
super-cultivated, exotic atmosphere 
which he was forced to inhale 
throughout the greater part of the 
vear? Why not breathe the fresh 
air of Buck’s County; why not live 
the simple life of the farm, the daily 
routine of fresh eggs and pure milk, 
why not catch the festive trout, and, 
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above all, why not enjoy the com- 
panionship of the pretty young wife 
and the good-looking young husband 
so devoted but yet so impoverished 
on their little farm? They would 
hardly recognize him, as they had 
seen him but once. Therefore he 
would go incognito and live just as 
they lived, simply and far from the 
shallow forms of life which in his 
heart the great man really loathed. 

That the advertisement would not 
surely appear in some newspaper the 
next day did not occur to Maurice. 
That the young man had forgotten 
the original draft which he had writ- 
ten on the ménu was but an over- 
sight. No doubt the young man 
would write another as soon as he 
reached home. At least that is the 
way that Maurice arranged the mat- 
ter in his own mind and to his own 
entire satisfaction, and it was on 
this supposition that he at once pro- 
ceeded to act. 


Tv days later, as twilight fell 
over 


Crystal Spring Farm, 
Tommy Kent fairly bounded into the 
little living-room of the farmhouse 
and waved a letter at his astonished 
wife. 

“It’s come,” he shouted, “it’s 
come at last. We’ve caught a board- 
er.” 

Since the return to the farm their 
depressing financial condition had 
only been the more thoroughly im- 
pressed upon Mrs. Kent and she was 
in a poor humor for jokes which she 
could not understand. 

“A boarder!” she repeated. “For 
Heaven’s sake, Tommy, do sit down 
and be quiet for one moment and tell 
me what you mean.” 

“Good,” said Tommy, and drop- 
ping into a large chintz-covered chair 
proceeded to read the letter. This 
is what it said: 


Dear Sir: ' : 
I have read with much interest your 


advertisement for a boarder and should 
be pleased indeed if you would consider 
me an applicant. Kindly send illustrated 
catalogue and your terms by the week 
and greatly oblige, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALBERT GUSENBURGER. 


“Is he mad?” demanded Mrs. 
Kent. “Mr. Gusenburger. Indeed! 
What do you suppose he means?” 

“Can’t imagine,” said Tommy, 
“unless someone has found that 
foolish advertisement I wrote on a 
ménu the night we dined so unsuc- 
cessfully with Uncle Abner.” 

Mrs. Kent looked sternly at her 
husband and drew her pretty lips 
into a straight line. 

“That’s it, of course,” she said as 
frigidly as her enthusiastic love for 
her husband would permit. “It’s just 
another case of your cheap comedy 
getting you into trouble, Tommy. 
Are you going to answer the idiot ?” 

“T suppose so. Got to. The idiot 
enclosed a stamp. I can’t fool him 
and take his two cents, too. Can I?” 

“What are you going to tell him,” 
his wife demanded. “That you are 
a cheap wit?” 

“No,” said Tommy, “I thought I 
could avoid that painful truth by 
naming him some prohibitive rate. 
Jake Singer, up the road takes sum- 
mer boarders and charges five dol- 
lars a week. I thought I’d ask Gus- 
enburger fifty and tell him the only 
room was very small and the only 
bath we could let him have was the 
privilege of the mill-pond one mile 
and a half away.” 

“Tt sounds safe,” Mrs. Kent 
agreed. “You'd better write at 
once.” 

Half an hour later Tommy had 
dispatched his letter at the post- 
office and had returned to the farm- 
house to discuss with his wife the 
old question of ways and means out 
of their present financial difficulties. 

“Suppose he should accept your 
preposterous terms?” Mrs. Kent sud- 
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denly suggested that night at supper. 
To which Tommy grinned a foolish 
grin and shook his head. 

“No fear,” he said, “no such luck. 
Fifty dollars a week would look as 
big to me in our present condition 
as the reserve fund of the United 
States Treasury.” 

But at noon the next day a small 
boy slid off his bicycle at Kent’s 
gate and handed a telegram to Tom- 
my who, for lack of better employ- 
ment, was hanging idly over the 
front fence. With nervous fingers he 
tore it open. Perhaps Uncle Abner 
had undergone a change of heart 
and, after all, was going to offer him 
that position of New York manager 
of the Eureka Film Company. But 
the telegram was not from Uncle 
Abner, and it read: 


entirely satisfactory. Arrive 
Gusenburger. 


Terms 
this evening at six. 


“My God!” cried Tommy, and 
thrusting a dime into the boy’s hand, 
rushed for the house to tell his wife 
the awful news. 

Shortly after six o’clock a wagon 


drove up to the farm. It contained, 
besides Bill Semple, the local livery- 
man, a middle-aged, tall, cadaverous- 
looking gentleman clad completely in 
black. 

“I’m Gusenburger,” said the stran- 
ger in a low, pleasant voice, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Kent, who had come down 
to the gate to welcome their eccen- 
tric guest, led him to the wide-open, 
hospitable door of their home. Mrs. 
Kent showed him to his room, which 
was a very dainty little room with 
soft green wall paper and green and 
yellow chintz curtains, and white 
enameled furniture. There was a 
vase of wild flowers on the bureau 
and another on the mantel and, at a 
glance, the guest saw that the linen 
was of the finest. Thus was Gusen- 
burger assured in his belief that he 


was the first boarder that the young 
couple had ever taken into their very 
simple, but very charming, home. 
If during the soft, sunshiny, sum- 
mer days that followed, the Kents 
did their best to make the visit of 
Gusenburger a pleasant one, surely 
Gusenburger did his best to show his 
complete contentment and grateful 
appreciation of their efforts. Al- 
ways dignified, always courtly in his 
words and in his manner, he in- 
truded as little as possible on the 
home life of his hosts. Beyond the 
time spent over the three meals each 
day they saw but little of him, but 
on these occasions, and, especially 
after supper, when sometimes they 
sat together in the little living-room 
or on the porch the better to enjoy 
the fresh night air and the fragrance 
of the roses and the honeysuckle 
that clambered up the sides of the’ 
old clapboard house, their guest was 
sure to be at his very best. From 
his talk he had evidently traveled 
much and he knew his London and 
his Paris and his Rome and his Ber- 
lin as he knew his New York; and 
that was very well indeed. Not only 
was it tlie places he knew, but their 
great people, as well. The names of 
British diplomats and American mil- 
lionaires fell as easily from his lips 
as did those of Russian grand dukes, 
and members of the nobility of many 
lands. His intimate knowledge of 
the personal traits and peculiarities 
of even the crowned heads of Europe 
was as remarkable as it was interest- 
ing and enlightening. Every fair 
morning, after breakfast, he would 
wander off for a long stroll across 
the fields, or, with his fishing-rod 
tucked under his arm, he would seek 
the elusive trout in the shadows and 
the eddies of the neighboring moun- 
tain streams. After the mid-day 
dinner it was his custom to lie un- 
der the boughs of an apple tree just 
back of the farmhouse and _ alter- 
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nately doze and read the magazines 
or German or French novels of the 
lighter sort with which he had come 
well supplied. At the end of the first 
week of his stay he discreetly called 
Kent aside and not only pressed fifty 
dollars in crisp bills into his host’s 
somewhat reluctant hand, but begged 
permission to express his more than 
complete satisfaction at the bargain. 

“In all ways,” said Mrs. Kent, 
when Tommy gave her the money, 
“in all ways, the perfect guest. If 
we are ever rich I shall have him 
down for every week-end. Why he 
even pretends to like Lena’s and my 
cooking.” 

And, in a way, he did like the 
cooking. Simple and perhaps a little 
German it may have been at times, 
but not even Lena could wholly de- 
stroy the new vegetables fresh from 
the garden, or the broilers, or the 
trout which Gusenburger brought 
back after an afternoon’s plodding 
up and down the crystal, bubbling 
stream. Surely, cold storage played 
no part in these modest feasts. And, 
then, too, there was the fruit in the 
morning, still sparkling with the 
dew, and for supper there were 
mushrooms aplenty and only for the 
trouble of a few minutes’ walk. As 
to the wine, so necessary to the Lat- 
in born, Gusenburger had seen to 
this himself. The day after his ar- 
rival a case of Bordeaux followed, 
and while the Kents did not pretend 
to be connoisseurs on the subject 
they knew that this particular Bord- 
eaux was extremely gratifying to 
the palate and it further endeared 
them to their eccentric but charming 
and hospitable guest. 

It was after the second week of 
Gusenburger’s stay that the happy 
and tranquil life of the Kent house- 
hold was seriously threatened. The 
distinguished boarder noticed it first 
at the noon-day dinner. It was quite 
evident that both his host and hostess 


were greatly upset and even their 
good breeding and good manners 
failed to disguise their mental dis- 
tress. When the somewhat hectic 
meal had reached its end Kent fol- 
lowed Gusenburger to his guest’s 
favorite shade-tree in the orchard 
and freely and frankly told his tale 
of woe. 

“T’ve an uncle,” he explained, “one 
Abner Holt, a crusty individual 
sometimes known as the Film King, 
because by cheating authors and un- 
derpaying actors he has accumulated 
a large fortune. I call him the Flim- 
flam King.” 

Gusenburger nodded politely, but 
gave no sign that he had ever heard 
of Mr. Abner Holt. 

“Now this morning” Kent went 
on, “I got a letter from the old man 
and he says that he’s on an automo- 
bile trip to the Water Gap and would 
stop over here to-morrow night just 
for dinner and to be damned sure 
that we had a good one ready and 
waiting for him. Those were his 
very words, ‘damned sure we had 
a good one.’ Now what I want to 
know is how we can give him a 
damned good dinner when we’ve got 
to depend on Lena, who doesn’t know 
anything about cooking beyond 
sauerkraut and boiled liver, and my 
wife, whose culinary art goes as far 
as shelling peas and peeling potatoes 
and no further.” 

Gusenburger raised his lean, well- 
manicured hand in polite protest. 
“I have found the cooking of Lena 
and your wife delightful,” he said, 
“simple, if you will, but what does 
one look for or want on a farm? 
Now if—” 

“That’s all right,” interrupted 
Tommy, “you’re a kind, sweet soul 
and probably don’t know or care 
anything about good eating. But 
Uncle Abner is a gourmet and a 
gourmand combined and when he 
says he wants a damned good dinner 
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he wants it. He'll get here after a 
long, hard day’s trip and he'll be 
half starved and then it’ll be all over 
with us.” 

“All over?” inquired Gusenburger, 
with real sympathy in his softest and 
most carefully modulated tones, 
“surely it can’t be as bad as that?” 

“Yes,” cried Tommy, his own 
voice full of youthful rancor and 
bitterness, “it’s as bad as that and 
worse and then again some.” And, 
with boyish disregard for what he 
was saying or to whom he was say- 
ing it, he blurted out the real cause 
of all his troubles. “And the worst 
of it,” he said, looking into the 
boarder’s keen, sympathetic eyes, “is 
that the old man has a place open 
and waiting for me. My wife and 


I are both crazy to get to the city 
and I’m the logical man for the job. 
We tried to get it out of him one 
night when he gave us a dinner at 


the Princess. The trip to town cost 
a lot and Laura spent a small for- 
tune, about the last cent we had, 
anyhow, for a new dress. And yet 
we fell down. If that dinner at the 
Princess couldn’t warm his stony 
heart you can make a pretty good 
guess what effect Lena’s liverwurst 
and greasy potatoes will have on 
him. We've got a swell chance for 
that job now.” 

For some moments after Tommy 
had finished his tirade Gusenburger, 
his brows knitted and his eyes half 
closed, looked in silence across the 
orchard, brilliant in its contrast of 
blue shadows and splotches of warm, 
golden sunshine. 

“T have an idea,” he said at last. 
“Tf you will permit me I should like 
to lay it before Madame as well as 
your good self. Shall we proceed to 
the house ?” 

“Surest thing you know,” Tommy 
said leaping to his feet. “Any port 
in a storm and this visit looks to me 
like a three days’ nor’easter.” 


“My plan,” announced the mys- 
terious boarder when they were as- 
sembled in the sitting-room, “is a 
ruse, a device, a deception, perhaps— 
but, after all, the object may excuse 
the means I would suggest.” 

“Go on, go on,” urged Tommy. 
“It’s results we want.” 

“Perhaps you have heard,” said 
Gusenburger, “of the Parmesan Club 
of Vienna?” 

Kent and his wife violently shook 
their heads. 

“It is a famous cooking club,” con- 
tinued the boarder, “and only the 
aristocrats of Austria can ever hope 
to become members. It was there 
that I learned the culinary art. 
What I propose is this. Let me pre- 
pare and cook the dinner.” 

“Great!” cried Kent. 

“Fine!” exclaimed Mrs. Kent. 

“Only these stipulations I make,” ’ 
said Gusenburger. “My presence 
must not be known. You must have 
the chauffeur eat at a nearby farm- 
house, for it is best that Mrs. Kent 
should say that she did the cooking. 
It will only be necessary for her to 
disappear for a short time before 
dinner is served and several times 
for a moment between courses. Is it 
agreed ?” 

“It is,” chorused Kent and _ his 
wife, only too charmed to leave their 
fate to the ex-member of the Par- 
mesan Club to which only the great 
swells of Austria belonged. 

“But how about your dinner?” 
Mrs. Kent asked. “You can’t eat 
in the kitchen.” 

“For such a cause, I could in- 
deed,” said Gusenburger graciously, 
“but it won’t be necessary. I will 
have my dinner after your Uncle 
continues on his journey, and, be- 
lieve me, I shall enjoy it greatly.” 

“Splendid!” cried Mrs. Kent. 
“And Tommy and Lena and I will 
wait on you.” 

The following evening at six 
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o'clock, the Film King arrived, and, 
after a stroll through the orchard 
with his nephew, the dinner was 
served. The linen, the silver, the 
china were as dainty and pretty as 
they well could be for they had been 
bought when the Kents knew better 
days. And the dinner—! Canta- 
loupe, beautifully iced; hot con- 
somme ; trout fresh from a mountain 
brook; two marvelously _ broiled 
chickens with a sauce of fresh mush- 
rooms; green peas and string beans 
just picked from the garden; a salad 
of crisp lettuce and wonderful tom- 
atoes with a French dressing that 
Lucullus might have envied; then a 
well-iced, beautiful peach for each 
of the three, and after that coffee as 
black and strong as it was piping 
hot. And, as a complement to all, 
came several quarts of Gusen- 
burger’s own brand of Bordeaux. 
When the dinner was over (and 


surely no better cooked dinner had 
ever been served at any place at any 
time), Uncle Abner pushed his ro- 
tund little body back from the table 
and heaved a great sigh of content. 

“Wonderful,” he said, “wonder- 


ful!” And with a long, lingering 
look of admiration at his niece he 
added: “and to think that it was my 
own little girl who cooked it all. I 
didn’t think you had it in you.” And, 
then, turning to Tommy: “You're a 
lucky young man, my boy, to have a 
wife who can cook you a meal like 
that. The servant question should 
never bother you two. But where 
did you get that claret? I noticed 
the labels had been washed off the 
bottles as if you were ashamed of 
it. I tell you I don’t know when I’ve 
had a better Bordeaux. It tastes like 
Chateau Mouton Rothschild to me.” 

“It is rather good,” Tommy said 
somewhat evasively, sniffing at and 
then draining his half-finished glass. 
“Tt’s some the people who used to 
own the house left in the cellar by 


mistake, I suppose. We've been sav- 
ing it for just such an occasion as 
this. We thought you’d like it.” 

“You bet I liked it,” exclaimed the 
Film King. “I’m only sorry you 
didn’t buy it. I’d like to get some 
myself.” 

“That’s what [ thought,” said 
Tommy and cast a quick glance of 
relief at his wife across the table. 

“And now,” said Uncle Abner, 
“it’s getting late and I must be on 
my way.” 

They all arose from the table and 
the Kents followed the roly-poly, 
pompous, little figure into the hall- 
way where the Film King arrayed 
himself in his duster and pulled his 
linen cap over his bald head. When 
they had reached the gate and the 
chauffeur was cranking the great 
man’s touring car, Holt suddenly put 
his arm about his niece and gave her 
a resounding kiss—which, incident- 
ally, he had never done before. 

“That was a mighty fine dinner, 
my dear,” he said, “the best,-I think 
[ ever ate. I'll tell Maurice at the 
Princess about that dinner and make 
him jealous.” 

His hand was already on the latch 
of the gate when he turned to the 
young couple and in the brilliant 
moonlight they could see the hard 
mouth of Uncle Abner suddenly 
break into a smile that bespoke noth- 
ing but kindliness and good will. 

“T was thinking, Tommy,” he said, 
and even his voice seemed to have 
become more human and friendly, 
“T was going to say that I was think- 
ing at dinner just now how pretty 
and homelike it all was, and how 
different from my flat in town. 
You’re a lucky young couple, you 
two, and I know you must: love it 
down here but I wish you’d come to 
town and fix a home up there where 
[ could run in once in a while and 
have dinner with you. I need a man 
at the New York office and the job 
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ought to fit you fine, Tommy. I do 
all the work anyhow, but I must have 
someone there to see to things when 
I’m away. What do you say, boy?” 

Tommy put his arm about his wife 
and looked into her eyes, which in 
the moonlight appeared rather misty 
and unsteady. Then he glanced 
about him at the orchard and at the 
old house and the fields that stretched 
white and silent on every side of 
them. 

“All right, Uncle,” he said, “if 
Laura says ‘yes,’ I’ll go you.” 

And Laura, notwithstanding her 
misty eyes and trembling voice, man- 
aged somehow to say “yes” and say 
it fairly promptly. 

Sometime had elapsed between the 
leave-taking and the moment when 
the last course of the dinner had 
been sent from the kitchen, so that 
when Tommy and his wife returned 
to the house they found the myster- 
ious boarder and erstwhile cook 
seated majestically at the dining- 
room table and Lena just about to 
serve him his cantaloupe. But since 
they had last seen him at work in 
the kitchen a great and wonderful 
change had come over Gusenburger. 
In the interval he had replaced a 
pair of flannel trousers, an old shirt 
and one of Lena’s largest aprons 
with particularly well-fitting evening 
clothes. His usually austere man- 
ner and his sallow face which, under 


ordinary conditions, resembled a 
graven image were now much soft- 
ened, and he smiled genially as he 
rose from the table to greet his hosts. 
It was not necessary for him to ask 
if the dinner had won for them. 
More eloquent than any words the 
two beaming faces told the story of 
their victory. 

“Why you're all dressed up,” 
cried Tommy. “You look great.” 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Kent. 

The gaily dressed boarder once 
more smiled at the enthusiasm of the 
young couple and with much cere- 
mony resumed his seat at the table. 

“It seemed to me,” he said, “that 
the change of my raiment was quite 
necessary to the occasion. Such a 
dinner demands not only admiration 
but every respect. I cannot imagine 
properly enjoying it except in even- 
ing clothes.” 

“Uncle Abner enjoyed it all right, 
all right,” Tommy laughed, “and he 
had on a_ twelve-dollar-hand-me- 
down and a flannel shirt.” 

“True,” said the great Maurice, 
hesitating before he took the first sip 
of his own excellent Bordeaux, while 
he glanced a silent toast in the di- 
rection of his hosts. “What you say 
is quite true. But, after all, if you 
will permit me, Uncle Abner is Ab- 
ner Holt, the Film King, and Uncle 
Abner Holt is not a Gusenburger.” 








DOES MARRIAGE MEAN LONGER 
LIFE ? 


AN OLD QUESTION AND SOME ANSWERS TO IT—DO 
THE FIT MARRY OR ARE THE MARRIED MORE FIT? 


By GerALp MyGatr 


HE fact that marriage has a di- 

rect relation to the length of 
human life comes to most of us as 
a surprise. It comes with even 
more of a surprise when we realize 
that it is a fact based on actual fig- 
ures. Married men, age for age, 
live longer than bachelors; and by 
longer is meant a good deal longer. 
Married women, with the exception 
of one brief period of life, live 
longer than those who are single. 
The married of both sexes have a 
lower death rate than the wid- 
owed. 

Here immediately is opened a 
vast field of human interest. As an 
individual, now and on the spot, you 
can scarcely keep from wondering if 
this can possibly mean that you 
yourself will live for a longer time 
married than you would unmarried. 
You are instinctively made curious 
as to whether or not these facts, if 
they are facts, have any personal re- 
lation to you. It makes you consider 
your marriage or your bachelorhood 
or your spinsterhood—or even, pos- 
sibly, your widowhood—in some- 
thing of a new light. 

Then beyond this there is the 
broader consideration that in the 
United States alone there are some 
seventeen million unmarried persons. 
Nine million of them are women 
above the age of fifteen; 8,102,000 
are men above the age of twenty. 
Of these men 7,226,000 are between 
the ages of twenty and forty-four; 
500,000 are between the ages of 


forty-five and fifty-four. Thirty- 
nine out of every hundred male 
adults are without wives. These 
figures, first published by Mr. E. E. 
Rittenhouse, conservation commis- 
sioner of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, may serve to give an 
inkling that the question of longev- 
ity in its relation to marriage is one 
which is by no means negligible to 
the community at large. 

The connection between wedlock 
and length of life in this country is 
a subject of brand new interest. The 
question itself is an old one, long 
discussed among statisticians, so- 
ciologists and physicians in certain 
parts of Europe, but for the Ameri- 
can people the very first authentic 
figures have only recently been com- 
piled. We are indebted for them to 
the New York State Department of 
Health and to Prof. Walter F. Will- 
cox of Cornell University, consult- 
ing statistician of the department. 

The figures of Prof. Willcox 
cover the population of the state of 
New York, with the exception of 
Buffalo and New York City. The 
omission of these two cities, made 
necessary by certain mechanical dif- 
ficulties both of compilation and de- 
partment jurisdiction, gives, as a 
matter of fact, a much more satis- 
factory standard of comparison for 
the American people as a whole. In 
the opinion of Prof. Willcox and 
also of other statisticians, such as 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, the 
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state of New York, exclusive of its 
two greatest cities, may be consid- 
ered fairly typical in population of 
the larger part of the United States, 
particularly in the north and west. 
While not so directly applicable to 
the south, by comparisons of the 
character of the two populations, 
Prof. Willcox seems to see no rea- 
son why his figures, in a general way, 
should not be considered at least rep- 
resentative in that section of the 
country as well. 

Here are the rather striking re- 
sults. In each table the percentage 
given is the death rate of the un- 
married in comparison with the death 
rate of the married. 





an Death rate of Death rate of 
“Age unmarried men unmarried women 
20-29 57% greater 18% less 
30-39 119% “ 17% greater 
40-49 105% “ 22% “ 
50-59 69% “ 37% =“ 
60-69 60% “ 32% * 
70-79 39% 34% “ 











This table is a simplification, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Rittenhouse of the 
Equitable Life, of Prof. Willcox’s 
complete tables, which are given be- 
low for a more thorough analysis of 
the situation. The figures in this 
case show death rate per thousand 
of population: 








MALES 
Age Single Married Widowed and 
Divorced 
20-29 6.6 4.2 12.0 
30-39 12.9 5.9 14.1 
40-49 19.5 9.5 17.3 
50-59 28.7 17.0 30.5 
60-69 51.0 31.9 48.6 
70-79 101.4 72.7 96.0 
80 204.2 205.1 315.7 
FEMALES 
20-29 4.7 5.7 9.4 
30-39 7.4 6.3 9.5 
40-49 10.0 8.2 12.1 
50-59 19.9 14.5 18.8 
60-69 37.1 28.1 38.2 
70-79 82.2 61.4 87.2 
80 279.8 194.8 268.9 
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Here are brought out some aston- 
ishing facts. The death rate of mar- 
ried men is far lower than that of 
single men at each age group except 
the highest ; here it is about the same. 
The difference is most remarkable 
between the ages of thirty and forty- 
nine, where the death rate of mar- 
ried men is more than twice as low 
as that of bachelors. This also is 
disclosed, that the death rate of 
widowers and divorced men is a 
good deal higher than that of hus- 
bands; between the ages of thirty 
and eighty it is not far from the 
death rate of bachelors of the same 
age. The figures would seem to 
show that if husbands lose their 
wives they lose some of the possi- 
bility of longer life which matrimony 
offers, and that the younger they are, 
in a general way, the more heavily 
they lose. } 

For women we have the general 
condition that the death rate of 
wives, age group for age group, is 
lower than that of the unmarried. 
The one contradiction of this rule, 
the age group from twenty to twen- 
ty-nine, can possibly be accounted for 
by the dangers of first motherhood 
and by the greater average age of 
the wives in this group. Women 
marry, on an average, at about 
twenty-five, and for this reason the 
average age of married women be- 
tween twenty and twenty-nine would 
be well above the average age of the 
unmarried. The difference in the 
death rate between married and un- 
married women is much less than 
that between married men and bach- 
elors. And while the death rate of 
widows and divorced women is 
higher than that of both the mar- 
ried and the unmarried, still the dif- 
ference is not so noticeable as in the 
case of men. In other words women 
get less out of marriage, from the 
point of view of longevity, than men. 
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To show why these things should 
be so is the purpose of this article. 

First, however, for a brief con- 
sideration of the statistics them- 
selves. Are they reliable? Are they 
conclusive? Are they capable of 
genuine application, either for the 
individual—for you or me—or for 
the people as a whole? Are they 
supported by the findings of other 
investigators or do they stand alone? 
How are they supported? After 
that, what do they mean? 

Because of the immense impor- 
tance of the subject, because of the 
utter lack of decisive figures on the 
problem in this country, the New 
York State Department of Health 
began in 1909 to tabulate the deaths 
in the state, outside of the two cities 
of New York and Buffalo, by sex, 
age and marital condition. To ob- 
tain a result these figures were com- 
pared with the figures for population 
in the same area in 1910, as com- 
piled by the United States Census 
Bureau. How the mechanical end 
of it was handled is a matter of in- 
terest only for the statistician; suf- 
fice it to say that it was well han- 
dled and exhaustively. The work 
was placed in the hands of Prof. 
Willcox. The final tables cover the 
three years of which the census year 
was the middle, 1909, 1910 and 1911. 

The Federal Census Bureau had 
already made attempts to cover 
somewhat the same ground, in 1890 
and 1900, but they were of little di- 
rect value because the age groups— 
15-44, 45-64, and 65 and over—were 
too broad. Age and sex have each so 
great an influence on mortality that 
their individual effects must be elim- 


inated before the effect of marriage 


can be determined. As a matter of 
fact even the ten-year age groups 
are broader than they should be. 

“T selected the ten-year periods,” 
was Prof. Willcox’s explanation, 
“because they seemed to combine the 


greatest degree of accuracy with the 
practicability of working them out 
under present conditions. Five-year 
periods would have been better, 
there is little question about that. 
Still, the ten-year groups, in my 
opinion, are of decided scientific 
value.” To be ideal the figures 
should be classified by single year 
periods. Sweden, however, seems to 
be the only country in which this is 
done. 

The New York State figures, ac- 
cording to Prof. Willcox, are in sub- 
stantial accord with the results at- 
tained by European statisticians. The 
question has been studied exhaustive- 
ly in Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Bavaria and certain Ger- 
man states. Dr. Georg von Mayr, 
the eminent German statistician, 
went so far in 1897 as to make a 
definite statement on the subject. 


Although in individual cases (he 
wrote) the course of the figures may be 
influenced by errors of observation and 
computation, yet the lower mortality of 
the married, especially at the youngest 
ages, appears so regularly and so mark- 
edly that we may regard this as a law 
statistically established. . The Swe- 
dish results show for single years of 
age a great regularity in the course of 
the death rates by marital condition, and 
constitute a further justification for as- 
suming a physical and social regularity 
in this field. 


There has been some criticism of 
the New York State figures among 
insurance men, for insurance statis- 
tics show that the death rate of in- 
sured wives is higher than that of 
insured spinsters. This situation 
may be explained, however, by the 
fact that a large proportion of men 
who insure themselves do so when 
they believe themselves to be in per- 
fect health, while of the women who 
apply for insurance a large propor- 
tion again have reason to believe 
that their health is not up to normal. 
A man insures himself when he is 
well, his wife when she is sick. In 
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addition to this, of course, there is 
the fact that insurance companies 
deal with what may be called a se- 
lect class and not with the popula- 
tion as a whole. This explanation 
is conceded by a large number of in- 
surance authorities, among them 
Mr. Arthur P. Hunter of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 

So much for the figures them- 
selves. In the opinion of men who 
ought to know they are deemed ac- 
curate, they are deemed conclusive 
and they are deemed applicable to 
a large proportion of the American 
people. In addition to this they are 
supported by the findings of a half 
century of statistical work in a num- 
ber of widely divergent sections of 
Europe. The facts, in other words, 
may be considered established ; mar- 
ried men live longer than bachelors, 
wives live longer than women who 
have not married. 


And now we come to the why 
of it. 

Here we run into a fearful and 
wonderful hodge-podge of theories 


and counter-theories, of opinions 
and counter-opinions, of proofs and 
counter-proofs. One authority be- 
lieves this, another believes that; 
neither is willing to concede an inch 
to his opponent. Like any other 
question which is based fundamen- 
tally on the human equation, there 
are as many minds as there are men. 
And yet, out of the jumble, two basic 
hypotheses raise their heads. 

The first is that marriage, of it- 
self, is a selective process; that in 
the general run of things the men 
and women who marry are of a 
higher type, physically and mental- 
ly, than those who are not inclined 
to marry, or not able to marry; that, 
generally speaking, it is the fit-to- 
survive who do marry; and there- 
fore that the comparative longevity 
of the married proves nothing be- 
yond the fact already stated—that 


MEAN 


LONGER LIFE? 


the man or woman who is normally 
inclined to marry or able to marry 
already possesses those qualities 
which make for length of life. This 
means, to put it in another way, that 
you and I, married or unmarried, 
are destined for a certain degree of 
longevity which is entirely apart 
from the fact that we may or may 
not have a wife or husband. Such 
men as Herbert Spencer have battled 
valiantly for this theory. 

The other hypothesis is that the 
condition of being married has direct 
beneficial effects which tend to 
lengthen the lives of those who are 
joined in wedlock. With this theory 
the question has an immediate and 
vital personal bearing on the life of 
the individual—on your life and 
mine. 


THE PREMISE OF NATURAL 
SELECTION 


In his work, “The Study of So- 
ciology,” Herbert Spencer gives 
about as complete a summing up of 
the situation from the standpoint of 
natural selection as can anywhere be 
found. 


The superiority of physique (he ar- 
gues) which is accompanied by strength 
of the instincts and emotions causing 
marriage, is a superiority of physique 
also conducive to longevity. 

One further influence tells in the same 
direction. Marriage is not altogether de- 
termined in part by the preferences of 
women. Other things equal, women are 
attracted towards men of power—physi- 
cal, emotional, intellectual—and obviously 
their freedom of choice leads them in 
many cases to refuse inferior samples 
of men—especially the malformed, the 
diseased and those who are ill-developed, 
physically and mentally. So that, in so 
far as marriage is determined by female 
selection, the average result on man 1s 
that while the best easily get wives, a cer- 
tain proportion of the worst are left 
without wives. This influence, therefore, 
joins in bringing into the ranks of mar- 
ried men those most likely to be long- 
lived, and keeping in bachelorhood those 
least likely to be long-lived. . 

In three ways, then, does that superi- 
ority of organization which conduces to 
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long life also conduce to marriage. It is 
normally accompanied by a predominance 
of the instincts and emotions prompting 
marriage; there goes along with it that 
power which can secure the means of 
making marriage practicable; and it in- 
creases the probability of success in 
courtship. 


The advocates of the theory of 
natural selection have a good deal to 
say against the other theory, that the 
lower death rate of the married is 
due to any beneficial effects of mar- 
riage itself. They contend with 
Herbert Spencer ihat men and 
women in delicate health, particular- 
ly if suffering from any specific ail- 
ment, are generally unwilling to as- 
sume the burdens and responsibilities 
of a family and a home. They bring 
up the point that many young men, 
engaged in dangerous occupations or 
working in unhealthful climates, will 
think long before taking such a se- 
rious step as that of matrimony. 
They advance economic reasons; 
that men who are unable to earn a 
good living are in some way lack- 
ing, either physically or mentally 
or morally, and that these men, of 
a type not so normally long-lived as 
men physically, mentally and mor- 
ally fit to earn a living, will not nor- 
mally tackle the marriage proposi- 
tion. They suggest that the high 
comparative death rate of bachelors 
is due partly to the heterogeneous 
and unstable make-up of the bach- 
elor ranks. And their arguments 
are good. Still there is another side 
of it—and a big side. 

Westergaard, an eminent author- 
ity, gives it as his opinion that, while 
selection is an important point to be 
considered, it is not the only factor 
entering into the problem. Expe- 
rience indicates, he says, that the 
effect of selection is not evident 
after a few. years. Yet the mortal- 
ity of husbands shows a consistent 
advantage over the mortality of the 
unmarried. Widowers also have an 


excessive mortality; and widowers 
have been subjected to selection. 
This latter circumstance may, how- 
ever, be due to the fact that widow- 
ers are often exposed to the very 
same dangers which caused the 
death of the wife and to the fact 
that they usually carry on their lives 
in the very dwelling in which the 
wife died. 

Prinzing, another authority, makes 
these comments on the situation: 


Widowed individuals of both sexes 
have a higher mortality than the single 
and married. The mortality of widow- 
ers, however, is considerably greater than 
that of widows. The causes of these 
high rates are not identical in both sexes. 
Among widowers the important influ- 
ences are the irregular life which may 
enter after the death of their wives, the 
lack of care and many similar factors. 
Among widows, on the other hand, the 
principal cause is the poverty and squal- 
or into which the wife is impelled by the 
death of her husband. 


Such, in a general way, are the 
arguments and claims for the 
theory of selection. From the:stand- 
point of the individual it is a rather 
uninteresting theory, for all it says 
is this: the statistics do show that 
the married live longer than the 
single, but only because those people 
are the sort who marry. It leaves 
little room for curiosity about one’s 
self and one’s own prospects of 
shorter or longer life. It gives little 
opportunity for intimate speculation 
on our own part if we happen to 
be bachelors or spinsters, or for 
complacent gratification if we chance 
to be husbands or wives. And so it 
is something of a relief to know 
that there does exist another hy- 
pothesis, which is just as firmly 
grounded as the first. 


Tue GAtIn THROUGH MARRIAGE 
ITSELF 


This second hypothesis takes as 
its ground the contention that mar- 
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riage, in itself, offers certain definite 
advantages which tend directly to 
lengthen the lives of the individual 
men and women linked in its bonds. 
The arguments, in a general way, 
are these: Marriage imposes upon a 
man a regularity which bachelor- 
hood does not. Its responsibilities 
develop temperance, care of health, 
avoidance of risks. Marriage, be- 
ing a normal state, makes for con- 
tent and happiness of mind. The 
married man is under a form of 
constant supervision; he has the ad- 
vantages of the care of his wife in 
sickness, of her solicitude toward 
the prevention of sickness. For the 
woman marriage offers support, 
freedom from economic anxiety, 
the protection of a male being; it 
offers a family and a household with 
their stimulating cares; it offers, as 
with the man, both happiness and 
content. 

Some of the conclusions advanced 
by the advocates of this theory are 
of the most extreme sort, just as 
extreme as the arguments put for- 
ward by the natural selection school. 
Take, for instance, the deductions 
of Dr. James Stark, registrar-gen- 
eral of Scotland, which made such 
a stir in Europe a generation ago. 


We have here the remarkable fact (he 
wrote) for the first time proved by trust- 
worthy statistics, that the influence of 
marriage on the male mortality is of the 
most potent kind; that, in fact, the bach- 
elor life is more destructive to the male 
sex than the most unwholesome of 
trades, or than residence in an unhealthy 
house or district where there has never 
been the most distant attempt at sanitary 
improvements of any kind. 


Dr. Stark also gave it as his opin- 
ion that: 


The prolongation of life which attends 
the married state is a special provision 
of nature to protect the father of a fam- 
ily, in order that he may provide for his 
offspring and superintend their rearing. 


How nearly right or wrong Dr. 


Stark may have been is not for us 
to decide; certainly his conclusions 
evoked a storm of criticism and op- 
position. Some of his opponents, 
such as Herbert Spencer, insisted 
that he was absolutely incorrect. 
Others, while calling his deductions 
too far-reaching and premature, ad- 
mitted that certain of them were 
highly reasonable. 

Dr. William Farr, superintendent 
of the statistical department of the 
registrar-general’s office of England, 
advanced the conclusion—it will be 
found in his interesting volume on 
“Vital Statistics’—that, “Marriage 
is a healthy estate. The single in- 
dividual is more likely to be wrecked 
on his voyage than the lives joined 
together in matrimony.” 

From “Light Science for Leisure 
Hours,” by R. A. Proctor, we get 
still another opinion. “It is perfect- 
ly obvious,” was his comment, “that 
the life of a married man is likely 
to be more favorable to longevity 
than that of a bachelor. The mere 
fact that a man has a wife and fam- 
ily depending upon him will suffice 
to render him more careful of his 
health, less ready to undertake dan- 
gerous employments, and so on.” 

Then again we have the view of 
Dr. William Robertson, superin- 
tendent of statistics in the registrar- 
general’s department in Scotland, 
who criticized the claims of Dr. 
Stark. 


I have, however, a strong impression 
(he wrote) . . . . that the married life 
is conducive in a more direct way to 
longevity, were it only by the circum- 
stance that it encourages and forms hab- 
its of regularity, providence and striving 
after respectability—matters about which 
too many poor bachelors are not over- 
solicitous. Beyond all question (although 
there may be Lady Macbeths) the influ- 
ence of a wife upon the husband is, as 
a general rule, for his good; and the af- 
fectionate care of a wife and family of- 
ten supports a husband in sickness or 
averts its invasion. 














The importance of the wife’s su- 
pervision over the husband is ear- 
nestly urged by a number of author- 
ities on vital statistics. It is par- 
ticularly emphasized by Dr. Jacques 
Bertillon, the French expert on oc- 
cupational mortality. Dr. Bertillon 
is head of the Bureau of Municipal 
Statistics of Paris. 

He has found consistently low 
death rates in occupations where 
the workers are under more or less 
strict supervision; supervision not 
only of health but also of habits of 
life. He has found these results in 
such occupations as those of bank 
clerks and fiduciary employees who 
are fully aware of their responsibili- 
ties. Dr. Bertillon attributes very 
much the same influence to marriage 
and family life. 

It would, of course, be immensely 
enlightening to learn the influences 
which the different diseases and dif- 
ferent occupations of men, danger- 
ous Occupations as compared to those 
less hazardous, bear on the death 
rates of the married and the unmar- 
ried. But with the present facilities 
for tabulation of vital statistics, it 
is next to impossible to get anything 
definite on these important phases 
of the subject. 

In a lecture delivered at Cornell 
University in October, 1912, Dr. 
Bertillon made some further inter- 
esting observations. Here they are, 
in summary: 

The death rate of bachelors 
throughout a large part of life is al- 
most twice as high as the death rate 
of married men of the same age. 
The death rate of widowers, age for 
age, is still higher than that of bach- 
elors. Broadly speaking, the same 
things hold true for women, except 
that the differences are far less. 
Women therefore seem to have less 
need of men than men have for 
women. 

Very much the same differences 
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exist, said Dr. Bertillon, from the 
standpoint of morals. Crimes and 
other offenses are committed by hus- 
bands, particularly those with chil- 
dren, much less frequently than by 
bachelors of the same age. (These 
observations, of course, apply to the 
French, but there is no valid reason 
for supposing that they do not per- 
tain broadly to the American people 
as well.) The criminality of wid- 
owers is far greater than that of 
bachelors, reaching its maximum in 
widowers without children. What 
is true of other offenses against the 
law is also true in connection with 
the frequency of suicide. 

Dr. Bertillon believes that these 
differences should be attributed to 
the possession on the part of hus- 
bands and fathers of a more power- 
ful feeling of responsibility, which 
he characterizes as the most noble of 
human sentiments, one which has 
much to do with raising the individ- 
ual worth of men. The French 
statistician also gives it as his. opin- 
ion that men as a whole apparently 
recognize the advantages of mar- 
riage and family life; this he lays 
to the fact that large numbers of 
widowers and divorced men remar- 
ry—and remarry soon after the 
breaking of the former union. 


THE MAN AND THE WOMAN OF IT 


So far this discussion has been 
taken up chiefly with the man’s side 
of the question—which is _ fair 
enough, for the simple reason that 
from the standpoint of longevity 
man gets far more out of marriage 
than does woman. But this doesn’t 
alter the fact that the woman’s side 
of the question is of immaense im- 
portance. 

The advocates of the second hy- 
pothesis, the hypothesis that mar- 
riage itself is a beneficial state, have 
little to say about the relation of 
woman to marriage and mortality. 
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Why this should be the case is rather 
hard to figure out; except possibly 
on the basis that questions concern- 
ing femininity were of comparative- 
ly less importance a generation ago 
than they are to-day. 

The observations which follow 
are the combined opinions and sug- 
gestions of a number of prominent 
New York physicians. They bear 
more directly on the second hypoth- 
esis than on the first. 

“Maternity and wifehood,” said 
one physician, “are normal and 
physiological after the age of twen- 
ty-five. A woman who misses them, 
either from choice or from neces- 
sity, is depriving herself of the 
normal and natural course of life 
for which, as a physical, mental and 
spiritual being, she was created. By 
maternity and wifehood,” the doctor 
went on, “I mean as much as any- 
thing else the vital, living interest 


which a woman gets in the care and 
responsibility of her husband, her 


children and her home. Of course 
that is not the only thing; matri- 
mony, with all that goes with it, is 
physiologically wholesome for both 
man and woman. But the meutal 
effect of being busied with the cares 
of a home makes directly for health 
and strength of body and mind.” 
The fact that married women un- 
der thirty have a higher death rate 
than the unmarried is, as I have 
said before, probably due almost 
entirely to two definite causes. One 
of these lies in the mortality figures 
themselves. In the age group cov- 
ering the years from twenty through 
twenty-nine the wives are older on 
an average than the single women. 
Every year beyond twenty increases 
the likelihood of marriage, but in- 
creases as well the normal death 
rate. The single women are very 
largely grouped between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-five, and the 
married from twenty-five to thirty 


—this in a most general way. In 
other words the ten-year age group 
in this period is far too broad to 
give as accurate an estimate of the 
true situation as would be desirable. 

In addition to this there is the 
second cause for the high compara- 
tive rate of death among married 
women at this early stage: the in- 
fluence of child bearing. This in- 
fluence, however, according to phy- 
sicians, is largely confined in its dan- 
gers to first motherhood. 

“The mortality of the married 
female,” wrote Dr. Stark in 1880, 
“as compared with that of the un- 
married at the same ages, is almost 
solely due to the super-added dan- 
gers which attend the birth of the 
first child; that, in fact, after the 
birth of the first child the married 
female, even during the rest of her 
child-bearing -life, has an equal 
chance of life with the unmarried, 
and has a better chance than the un- 
married after she has passed her 
thirtieth year. 

In this connection it is of more 
than passing interest to call atten- 
tion to the fact that women, as a 
sex, live consistently longer lives 
than men. This, of course, bears no 
direct relation to the subject in 
hand, which demands no comparison 
of the sexes; and as a bit of com- 
mon information, so far as statis- 
ticians may be concerned, it pos- 
sesses no novelty. It is an old, old 
truism. Yet for such of you as may 
chance to be of the ranks of fem- 
ininity—it may serve in its way as 
a balm. In terms of longer years 
marriage offers you less than it of- 
fers men. Still, marriage aside, 
each one of you may gloat in the 
secret satisfaction that the very fact 
of your being a woman accords you 
a better chance for longer life than 
man, on an average, is given to ex- 
pect. 

There seems little question but 











that the healthier classes—physical- 
ly, mentally, morally—form a great 
proportion of the numbers of those 
men and women who marry. There 
seems little question, too, but that 
marriage, in itself, possesses many 
influences directly conducive to the 
longevity of the men and women 
united in its bonds. That the aver- 
age man or woman who marries has 
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a running start in health on the 
average bachelor or spinster is very 
possibly the case. But it is also 
possible, and in fact probable, that 
all through life the husband and the 
wife, through the virtues of mar- 
riage itself, are increasing their lead 
over those men and women who have 
accepted the choice or the necessity 
of remaining single. 





“Who’s Lansing ?” 


“He was Counsellor to the State Department,” was the invari- 


SECRETARY LANSING’S COLOR SCHEME 


| he wasn’t so long ago that certain affairs at Washington caused 
people all over tne United States—and in Europe, also—to ask 










able reply, and then, as if to settle the whole question, they would 
frequently add “He was a lawyer from up state in New York.” 

System enters as much into Secretary Lansing’s office work as 
into the work of the most modern shop or factory. System helps 
him to handle his business speedily. The rest of it comes from his 
wonderful knowledge of international law, diplomacy and rights, 
duties, etiquette and weaknesses of the various countries and pow- 
ers in this well-known world. 

Some papers may lie on his desk bearing a tag with the word 
“Important.” It means that he will personally read it. This is a 
white tag. If the same word appears on a red tag, the color means 
that it is not only so important that Secretary Lansing must read it 
himself, but at once. Red means in the Secretary of State’s color 
language, “Rush.” All the rest of his work is performed with equal 
care as to detail. He reads every telegram addressed to him, first. 
But all mail, even if marked “important” is first read by Assistant 
Secretary Adee. 

There’s quite a likeness between Secretary Lansing and the late 
Senator Hoar in one respect. The late Senator used to love to 
read dime novels. The Secretary is fond of reading some very 
light, trashy story just before retiring. It must never be a story 
that will make him think, but only amuse him. 

By the way, he is a descendant of John Lansing who represented 
New York in the Constitutional Convention of 1787 at Philadelphia 
and later became Chancellor of the State of New York. And Sec- 
retary Lansing’s charming wife is the daughter of former Secretary 
of State, John W. Foster. 





















































PANDORA THE RESOLUTE 


BY A. C. ALLENSON 


HE swung down the Marine 

Promenade like a composite drum 
major and bo’sun of a battleship. 
Fashionable Silverstrand parted at 
her oncoming as waters before the 
bows of some leviathan of the deep. 
At long range, she gave the general 
impression of a stalwart bath house 
attendant off duty. Still, a woman 
like Miss Pandora Fulcher, rated at 
thirty millions, whose looms turn 
out costliest dress fabrics by the 
mile, can afford to wear a nine, 
ninety-nine skirt and blouse, and top 
them off with a banana peddler’s 
straw hat. A tall, ample, big-boned 
woman, nearer sixty than fifty, with 
the hawk eyes and beaklike nose of 
great Cesar himself. 

Sun and salt breeze had given an 
almost Indian hue to the lean, pow- 
erful face. The spacious, rolling 
freedom of the seas was in her gait. 
Old Ocean was her element, her 
steam yacht the Xantippe her home. 
Only when affairs ashore impera- 
tively demanded her presence did 
her somberly splendid mansion on 
Fifth Avenue receive her. Inciden- 
tally, she owned the upstate town 
of Fulcherville and its cluster of 
factories employing ten thousand 
workpeople. Silverstrand, not rec- 
ognizing her, quite failed to perceive 
the quaint charm of her eccentrici- 
ties of dress. 

Dick Ambler, who spotted her a 
hundred yards away, considered her 
unusually smart. His trips as one 


of her guests aboard the Xantippe 
had revealed her taste in dress as 
leaning to men’s oilskins, plus a skirt 
like an elongated kilt, that repre- 
sented a reluctant concession to sex 





prejudice in garments. Coming to 
an empty chair, she flopped into it, 
and surveyed the prospect with dis- 
approval. Then she saw Ambler ap- 
proaching, and the cloud on her face 
lifted. He was a distant relative 
whom she liked for his utter in- 
difference to the barriers of their 
respective sex, wealth, and age, and 
because he had sown a crop or two 
of wild oats in a not very mischiev- 
ous but highly original fashion, and 
she adored originality in saint or 
sinner. 

“Sit down, Dick, and let that sink 
into your soul,” she said, nodding at 
decorous Silverstrand sauntering by 
—elaborately dressed men, smartly 
gowned women, the last word in 
art of divers kinds; fashionplate 
children playing on nattily combed 
and brushed sands; spick and span 
nursemaids with spicker and spanner 
babies. The very sea, distant and 
placid, had a filtered, sterilized, and 
perfumed look about it. 

“That’s my notion of hell,” said 
Miss Pandora very audibly, waving 
a sinewy ungloved hand at smart 
Silverstrand. 

“Anyway,” replied Dick, lighting 
a cigarette, “the trains run out as 
well as in, and that gives it points 
over the old stand. What are the 
particular creases in the _ rose 
leaves ?” 

“Creases! they’re crevasses, man,” 
she exclaimed. “First, the Xantippe 
has to be docked for repairs. We 
ran into a regular snorter two days 
this side the Fastnet, and came the 
rest of the way on our ear. I brought 
her into the cove below for Lomas 
to overhaul. He reports to-night to 
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me here, and I] guess it’s a six weeks’ 
job. Then, on top of this comes 
that damnable strike at the Mills.” 

“Yes, that is a bad business,” he 
agreed gravely. “A rotten business, 
without an atom of sense or reason 
about it. Still that needn’t worry 
you. You have competent men 
handling your interests.” 

“My interests! You are as bad 
as the rest, Dick. Do you think I 
am only bones and pocketbook, with- 
out a scrap of imagination or a shred 
of soul in me?” she asked angrily. 
“Do you suppose Fulcherville stands 
for nothing in my sight but fat divi- 
dends? For a hundred yéars my 
folks have been in business there. 
They made the place, and the place 
made them; employer and employed 
have been the warp and weft of the 
fabric—and now the Mills are silent 
because of strife. I feel as if civil 
war had broken out and split my 
own family, as if some submarine 
pirate had torpedoed the Xantippe. 
It raises the very devil in me, the 
devil of jealousy, to think that a 
windy agitator like that Ben Naylor 
can swing my own people against 
me.” And she looked stormily out 
to sea. 

The origin of the trouble at the 
Fulcherville Mills was one of those 
little social earthquakes that are in- 
evitable in the welding together of 
the various elements that go to make 
the American people of to-morrow. 

Half a dozen Italian girls had 
been brought into one of the weav- 
ing sheds in time of work pressure. 
The other weavers had promptly 
struck, and practically every depart- 
ment of the huge works had gone 
out with them sympathetically. The 
less scrupulous papers, seeing strife 
between capital and labor, jumped 
in, and fanned the smoldering sparks 
to flames. The vast growth of the 
Mills they represented as almost a 
malignant thing. Pandora Fulcher 


was pilloried as a grasping, miserly, 
soulless tyrant, squeezing the very 
lifeblood out of a hapless communi- 
ty, and spending her wealth, sweated 
from the poor, in sybaritic ease and 
luxury. Her Fifth Avenue man- 
sion, and her yacht were pictured as 
bought and maintained with the 
price of the souls and bodies of 
downtrodden serfs. 

“You have seen how the papers 
lambasted me?” she asked with a 
grin of vexation. 

“But surely you don’t bother 
about the screeds of cub reporters 
who were being spanked in school 
yesterday ?” he laughed. “The scrap’s 
just a good story. You are first rate 
shooting, that’s all. When you go 
gunning you don’t care a hoot for 
the feelings of the bird, or you 
wouldn’t shoot. In this case you are 
the bird, and as the death or glory 
boys regard it, some bird, too.” 

“There are birds and birds,” she 
answered grimly. “And if Ben 
Naylor takes me for one of the coo- 
ing kind, there’s a shock due him. 
What are you doing next week, 
Dick ?” 

“Nothing particular,” he replied. 
“IT came for a week-end’s golf; it’s 
a good game, but there are others 
I’d as soon play.” 

“You wouldn’t mind being rotten- 
egged as a non-producer, or rebuked 
with a dead kitten as a bloated, para- 
sitic spider, or chided with a brick 
as a grinder of the faces of the 
poor?” she asked. 

“T’d love martyrdom as any or all 
the three,” he replied earnestly. 

“Very well, play your golf, and 
meet me in New York on Monday 
morning,” she said. “I must be off 
now for Macleane, my skipper, will 
be at the hotel with the engineering 
folks’ report. Now there goes a 
really pretty girl, Dick, and no part 
of her came out of a cut rate drug 
store.” 
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Ambler surveyed the passing girl 
with critical admiration. 

“My love is like a red, red rose,” 
he hummed. “Pity she didn’t get 
someone to snip off that brute of a 
thorn she has with her.” 

“I wonder where I’ve seen that 
child before?” mused Miss Pandora. 
“She reminds me of someone at 
Fulcherville, but everything reminds 
me of Fulcherville now. If you’ve 
nothing better to do, come in to din- 
ner at seven. I shall leave for New 
York by the night train.” 


II 


EAR the end of the road that 
bordered the bay, Miss Pandora 
paused, leaning her elbows on the 
sea wall. She had sent Ambler and 
Macleane, who had dined with her, 
off to billiards, and having time and 
matters of moment on her mind, 
sauntered toward the sea. Silver- 
strand solitary, and by moonlight, 
she found more satisfactory than 
during the busy day. The tide was 
up, and whipped by a freshening 
wind, it seemed more akin to the 
restless ocean that responded to and 
satisfied her every mood. She 
thought she was alone until she 
heard a man and woman talking a 
little distance away. Something in 
the man’s voice made her linger as 
she was about to move off. 
“What’s the use of kicking?” he 


said. “I thought there was another 
train and there isn’t. I don’t run the 
line.” 


“What a fool I was to come,” 
cried the girl bitterly. “I told my 
folks I was going to Bridgetown and 
you promised I’d catch the train. 
You don’t know my father. If he 


finds out that I’ve got into a fix like 
this he’ll never let me go home again. 
He’d kill me, rather.” 

“Now don’t take on like that, 
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dearie,” coaxed the man, as the girl 
began to cry. “It can’t be helped 
now, and there’s nothing to be scared 
about. We'll go over to my sister’s 
and things can be fixed all right.” 

“What, the woman we met this 
afternoon?” the girl asked. “I 
didn’t like her and I won’t go to her. 
I’ sooner walk the streets all night.” 

“And the cops would gather you 
in,” he replied. “This isn’t Fulcher- 
ville, and they’re particular about 
women and girls out alone at night.” 

“Lend me some money then to get 
to New York,” she asked. “You 
know my purse was stolen this after- 
noon. I’ll send it you as soon as I 
get home.” 

“T’d lend it to you in a minute, 
dearie, for anything else,” he an- 
swered. “But what would a girl 
like you do, landing in New York at 
two in the morning? You come with 
me to my sister’s, she’ll make you 
comfortable, then to-morrow or next 
day you can go home, I'll lend you 
money all right when it’s reasonable 
to go. Come on over to the seats 
and we'll talk it all over. Now don’t 
cry, kiddo, I want to be good to you. 
You’ve got me going, honest you 
have.” 

“Keep your hands off me,” said 
the girl. “I am going to get away 
from here to-night, and I’m going 
to New York.” 

“And what will you do when you 
get there?” he laughed. 

“Go right up to Miss Fulcher’s 
house,” she replied. “I don’t know 
her but I guess from what I’ve heard 
of her she won’t let a Fulcherville 
girl strand for want of a few dol- 
lars.” 

“That isn’t the way your father 
talks about her,” the man replied. 
“Anyway, come and sit down a min- 
ute, then we'll fix things somehow.” 

For a moment Miss Pandora 
thought she would intervene and 
pack the fellow off about his busi- 
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ness; but her curiosity was aroused 
and she decided to let matters go a 
little further. She glanced at them 
as they went by. They were the 
pair whom she had noticed on the 
Promenade in the afternoon. A lit- 
tle further along the road a second 
man joined them. Miss Pandora 
moved along in the shadows and 
dropped into a secluded seat nearby. 

“Girlie’s got quite a scare,” said 
the first man to the newcomer. “We 
missed the train and she’s all cut up 
over it. She’s broke and wants me 
to lend her money to get to New 
York.” 

“Lend it her then, you cheap 
skate,” said the other, a tall, smiling 
fellow. “If he won’t, honey, I will,” 
and he pulled out a roll. “How 
much, five, ten, or what? I guess 
you'll pay me back all right.” 

“Indeed I will,” replied the girl 
gratefully. “Five will do.” 

“Oh, take ten,” responded the man 
good-naturedly, peeling off the bill. 
“Train leaves at eleven. Now we'll 
go to a nice, comfortable place and 
have some supper. This is on me. 
Then we'll take you to your train. 
Come along, girlie, and pick out a 
real man next time.” 

They started away, Miss Pandora 
following them, until they came to 
a shabby-looking house in a dingy 
street. Upstairs was a restaurant. 
She watched them go in, then went 
to a nearby drug store, called the 
hotel and gave the clerk a message 
for Dick or Macleane. She had no 
time to wait for a reply, but hurried 
back to the restaurant, marched up- 
stairs, and entered a dirty dining- 
room. The three sat at a table, the 
men chatting, the girl silent and evi- 
dently ill at ease. No other person 
was in the room except a waiter who 
matched the appearance of the place. 
The men glanced at the newcomer, 
and seemingly decided that she was 
a negligible quantity. 


Miss Pandora gave an order to 
the surly waiter who went off, re- 
turning a moment later and placing 
a large glass of beer before each of 
the men, and a smaller one before 
the girl. As he passed the glass to 
her, the watcher saw him wink to 
the tall man over the girl’s head. 
The door to the back rooms opened 
again, and a woman entered. Be- 
jeweled, hard, flaunting, she carried 
the mark of her trade on her face 
and bearing. The girl shrank be- 
fore her brazen appraising glance, 
like a dove before a hawk. Evident- 
ly the two had met before, and Miss 
Pandora quessed this was the “sis- 
ter” of whom the man had spoken. 
The waiter brought another small 
glass of liquor for the woman, but 
before they could drink the watcher 
rose and walked over to their table. 

“May I borrow the salt castor a 
moment?” she said, and reaching for 
it, sent the girl’s beer flying. 

The first man swore fluently, the 
girl shrank back with a frightened 
laugh, a look of furious anger 
flashed over the woman’s face. The 
tall man eyed the newcomer a mo- 
ment curiously, then laughed easily. 

“That’s right, knock ’em all over, 
old lady,” he said. “Beer’s cheap.” 

“That kind’s pretty expensive for 
the girl,” she replied. 

The woman rose with an oath, but 
the tall fellow pushed her back into 
her chair. 

“Here Bert!” he called to the 
waiter. “The old girl’s a bit too free 
for me. I’m a sociable guy, and 
fond of ladies’ company, but I pick 
my friends. Chuck her out, boy, 
and don’t more’n break her neck.” 

“What th’ell!” exclaimed Bert 
valiantly, approaching, but Miss 
Pandora paid no attention to him. 

“Come with me,” she said to the 
girl who was terrified. “Your safety 
is outside. Keep your seats, you 
three, or I'll put you where you 
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won't do much at your trade for the 
next few years.” 

There was command in her voice 
that held the three a moment. The 
girl rose, and the waiter, with the 
growl of an animal, rushed. Miss 
Pandora picked up the heavy water 
bottle, and with an arm powerful 
almost as a blacksmith’s brought it 
down on his towsled head, and he 
dropped like a felled tree. The two 
men and the woman jumped up, and 
another waiter rushed in to see what 
the racket was. Things looked bad 
for the lone warrior. Then up the 
stairs two and three at a time came 
Macleane of the Xantippe, six feet 
of Scotch steel and whalebone, and 
Dick Ambler, one of the toughest 
guards Yale ever had. There was 
about forty seconds’ slaughter, and 
all was peace. 

“Now for the train,” said Miss 
Pandora, her eyes dancing with de- 
light, the water bottle still in her 
hand. “I’m Miss Fulcher, my dear, 
and you'll come with me to New 
York. I guess we can fix things all 
right for you there.” 

“Maybe ye'll no’ want that water 
bottle, Miss Pandora, so I'll just 
hand it back,” said Macleane, and 
with a shrewd shot he hove it 
through the upstairs window, and 
the four marched triumphantly to 
the station. 


Ill 


sain, wneey of you may think it is a 

small matter we are fighting 
for,” shouted Ben Naylor, the strike 
leader, to the thousand men and 
women who crowded the Fulcher- 
ville Town Hall. “We are fighting 
for a great principle. The half 


dozen foreigners the bosses are try- 
ing to force into the sheds form the 
thin edge of the wedge they will 
later drive up to the head. Foreign 
labor means lowered standards of 
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living, gradual but certain shrinkage 
of wages. When a boss can get a 
dago to do for eight dollars what 
he pays you twelve for, you'll have 
to drop to his level or get out. Be- 
hind this again is a bigger question. 
Are the workers to have no voice in 
the conditions under which they 
labor? Is the only answer to their 
objections to be a locked mill gate? 
There are ten thousand workers in 
the Fulcher Mills without souls to 
call their own. Ten thousand under 
the heel of one woman. Who is 
she? How many of you ever spoke 
to her? How many of you know her, 
even by sight? We have heard of 
absentee landlordism in _ Ireland, 
what about it in the United States? 
Ten hours a day you toil and sweat 
in her mills to keep up her fine man- 
sion on Fifth Avenue, and her grand 
sea-going yacht. 

“There was a time here, I’ve 
heard, when Fulcher capital and 
Fulcherville labor went together, 
bound not only by money interest, 
but by sympathy based upon knowl- 
edge of each other’s needs and weak- 
nesses and sorrows. Now that is all 
changed. Capital has gone up, labor 
down. The master is a god, the 
servant a cog in a wheel. Labor is 
the overdriven slave, capital the piti- 
less master. What cares that woman 
on Fifth Avenue for you or yours? 
You are not men and women, but 
hands, serfs, slaves, in whom the 
highest possible virtue is content- 
ment. Dare to claim independence 
in more than empty word, and there’s 
the lash of hunger for your rebelli- 
ous shoulders.” 

The speaker was a thin, almost 
emaciated man, with the brow of a 
thinker, the blazing eyes of an en- 
thusiast, the thin-lipped ascetic ex- 
altation of a fanatic. At one time 
Ben Naylor had been a lay preacher, 
but study of social problems and a 
natural pessimism, fostered doubt- 
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less by failure to get beyond an en- 
vironment to which he felt and was 
superior, had turned him from 
preaching the Jerusalem that is 
above, to that of the rebuilt Jerusa- 
lem in this world. He was abso- 
lutely honest and sincere, puritanical 
in his code of morals, pitilessly se- 
vere in his judgments and sentences 
as the most relentless old-time Cal- 
vinist. Lecturing and the profits of 
a small newspaper and bookshop 
furnished his meager livelihood. He 
was of that class of men, most dan- 
gerous of all fanatics, who are blind 
to all else but the one narrow con- 
ception of duty, and focus upon it 
the burning rays of a blazing un- 
selfish passion, until it bursts into 
uncontrollable conflagration and 
ruin. It is the sincere man, not the 
hypocrite, whose propaganda of un- 
righteousness is to be feared. Ben 
Naylor would have killed in his en- 
thusiasm, ruthlessly, jubilantly, be- 
lieving he was doing God service, 
and he would have gone to the scaf- 
fold with the serene exaltation of 
the sublimest martyr. 

“It is the old story of Dives and 
Lazarus,” he continued. “The rich 
man in his purple and fine linen, 
faring sumptuously every day, and 
the beggar toiler, sitting at his gate 
for the crumbs that fall from the 
rich man’s table. What was the sin 
of Dives? That he was rich? No! 
No man ever yet went to hell be- 
cause he was rich, and none to heav- 
en because he was poor. That 
would but duplicate the wrongs of 
this life, merely reversing their sub- 
jects. That he wore purple and fine 
linen and fared sumptuously? Again 
I tell you, No! These were but the 
acids to test the man’s worth. He 
went to hell because of rotten heart- 
lessness, not because he had the 
luxuries of life, but because, having 
them, he allowed the beggar to lie 
at his gate with sores unwashed, un- 


anointed, unbound, save as the dogs 
cleansed them. The crime that rot- 
ted the great civilizations of old, the 
canker that poisoned them, the 
wedge that cleft them asunder, has 
been heartlessness, selfishness, the 
splitting asunder of that which God 
had joined together. The solvent 
for the social problem is heart, sym- 
pathy, the kind that touches the dol- 
lar-a-day laborer and makes him 
feel he is a man. That lavishes, not 
so much money in self-advertising, 
splendid gifts, but heart upon the 
world’s heavy laden. That puts 
one’s own shoulder under the load 
of the burden-bearer and helps lift 
it, not merely hires an agent or par- 
son to do it. That takes the chance- 
less child out of the gutter and gives 
it some of the care the rich lavish 
on a rare orchid or a pet dog. The 
chivalry, not of men in shining ar- 
mor on prancing steeds, seeking to 
rescue fair princesses from fiery 
dragons, but that fights to save the 
six dollar a week shop and factory 
girl from the abyss that yawns on 
both sides of the terribly narrow 
path she walks.” 

Much that the man said was ir- 
relevant to the question he was dis- 
cussing and advocating, but his 
power was magnetic, irresistible. He 
had the mysterious gift of spiritual 
telepathy, possessed by great orators, 
that links, as by electric wire, 
speaker and hearer, and makes them 
one in feeling and emotion. 

As he sat down the crowd waited, 
still hushed under the spell more of 
the man than his words. Then came 
a movement from the back of the 
hall. A whisper ran over the 
throng, necks were craned, men and 
women stood up, as along the aisle 
to the platform marched the woman 
whose heel was on the necks of ten 
thousand workpeople. 

“Miss Fulcher!” the 
swelled to a cry. 


whisper 
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She climbed the steps to the plat- 
form, and faced the crowd, her lips 
tightened to a straight thin line, her 
eyes fiery and direct, her strong face 
rigid as marble. Ambler, at the back 
of the Hall, wondered he had never 
beheld before the nobility, almost 
beauty, of the face. The clamor 
hushed as she spoke the first word. 
“] have listened to all Mr. Naylor 
has said,’ she began, “and | have 
been studying with some interest the 
portrait of myself he has etched. 
Perhaps it is true altogether, perhaps 
only in part. I am a woman, with a 
woman’s weakness, I suppose, for 
not wishing to appear uglier than 
God, Nature and the Devil have 
made me.” The audience grinned. 
They came of a bluff stock, and liked 
the blend of pluck and humor. 
“This strike has been a surprise 
to me,” she continued. “Perhaps be- 
cause of my ignorance. It had al- 
ways seemed to me that if there was 
a model town and business corpora- 
tion, it was here. That may be my 
mistake. Now, I am not here to 
argue the virtues of my predecessors 
or myself. If the history of the 
years does not speak conclusively, 
no argument of mine could influence 
you. Now to strip this dispute of 
everything that doesn’t belong to it, 
what does it come to? A few girls 
of foreign parentage, but who are, 
and will be henceforward Americans, 
have been put into the weaving 
sheds. I can remember the fuss 
some of the old Yankees made when 
the first English came here. Ben 
Naylor’s father was one of the for- 
eigners. The old folks said that 
wages would go down, and old timers 
frozen out. They didn’t strike. 
Whether they had more or less sense 
than you, I'll leave it to you to de- 
termine. Did wages go down? You 
know they did not. Mr. Naylor has 
spoken of uplift, and sympathy, and 
a broad, all-comprehending charity. 
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Is not this to reach to these foreign 
girls? Are they to be the serfs and 
slaves, the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for a self-consti- 
tuted superior class? You who com- 
plain of caste, are you to be caste 
makers? Has there been any pro- 
posal to lower wages? You know 
there has not and will not be.” 

“That will come, it is only a ques- 
tion of time,” snapped Naylor. 

“One thing I never do,” laughed 
Miss Pandora. “I never argue with 
a prophet. If a man tells me that 
it is going to snow, and the lake will 
have a foot of ice and snow on it 
next fourth of July, I won’t wrangle 
with him about it. I think, however, 
if he is looking for that snow to cool 
his drinks, there’s disappointment 
ahead of him.” 

“You'd better quit, Ben,” bawled 
a fat weaver from the middle of the 
Hall. “You've met your match.” 

“Of course he has,” rapped Miss 
Pandora. “I never saw the man yet 
I couldn’t talk into splinters in ten 
minutes. Now there are just two 
things | want to tell you. The first 
is, those girls are going to work in 
the sheds; the next is, you are going 
to work with them.” 

She paused to wait for opposition 
or contradiction, her head forward, 
her eyes flashing with humor and de- 
termination, but none came, though 
the audience wriggled uneasily. 

“I say this because it is the just 
thing and you know it. You come 
of a breed that can’t be driven against 
what it knows to be right. I couldn’t 
drive you, because you are intelligent 
men and women and not slaves. I 
come of the same breed, and all the 
speeches and newspaper attacks can- 
not budge me one inch, and you 
wouldn’t respect me if they could. 
If I were sentimental like Ben Nay- 
lor I’d pull the tremolo stop, but it 
takes a woman to talk common 
sense.” 
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She had the audience in the hollow 
of her hand, and they howled with 
delight. 

“Ben Naylor says my heel is on 
ten thousand necks. Which is worse, 
one heel on ten thousand necks or 
ten thousand heels on one neck? The 
whole thing is a pack of rubbish, 
friends, and there need be no talk 
of slaves and slavery, necks and 
heels, where honest friends meet to- 
gether, even in disagreement. But 
there’s something else I want to 
say,” she continued. “I’ve told you 
where I am right, now I’ll show you 
another side. I am glad I listened 
to Ben Naylor to-night, for if some 
of his words touched no one else 
here, they reached me. Carelessness 
and thoughtlessness are provocative 
of mischief as positive wrong. It 
had always been my belief that 
Fulcherville and the Fulchers were 
one, and this strike was a revelation 
tome. It has shown me a rift where 
I thought all was solid ground, and 
that rift has to be closed. I want to 
know you, I thought I did know you, 
and I want you to know me. There 
are going to be no more wedges, 
thick or thin. This afternoon, I 
walked up to the site of the old 
Fulcher Homestead, and it seemed 
a pity that the old cradle of my fam- 
ily should fall into decay. You'll 
see a house go up there for me, and 
there will be a Fulcher home in 
Fulcherville. I don’t say I am go- 
ing to spend my life here, for my 
real home is the sea, aboard that 
wicked yacht that hurt Ben’s feel- 
ings so much, but some part of each 
year I shall be with you, and who- 
ever wants to see me will find the 
latch string out. Meantime the 
whistle will blow and the gates be 
open as usual to-morrow.” 


IV 


HE bottom had fallen out of the 
strike. Everybody knew it when 


Miss Fulcher shook hands with Ben 
Naylor and walked off. She went to 
the hotel and an hour later, when the 
streets were quiet, made her way to 
Ben’s house. The little store was 
in darkness, but he came to the door 
in response to her knock. He looked 
years older since the meeting an hour 
ago, and Miss Pandora was aston- 
ished to see how broken and dispir- 
ited he seemed to be. He was sur- 
prised by her visit and wondered 
what had occasioned it. They passed 
through the musty little shop to a 
sitting-room behind. 

“Miss Fulcher, mother,” said Ben 
quietly to a pleasant faced woman, 
who was sitting with hands folded 
on her lap, her eyes red with weep- 
ing. She rose to greet her visitor, 
then dropped into the chair again 
and bent her head over some sewing. 

“You must excuse mother, Miss 
Fulcher,” said Ben, “but we are in 
trouble to-night.” 

“Oh, my girl! My little girl!” 
cried the woman, bursting into sobs. 

“There, Mary!” said Ben, attempt- 
ing to comfort her. “It may be bet- 
ter than we fear. If she has gone 
as they say, God help her and us,” 
and into his face came a hard, bitter 
look. 

“The only child we had, Miss,” 
sobbed the woman. “Coaxed away 
from home on Saturday. We thought 
she was going to friends, but we 
heard this evening she never ar- 
rived.” 

“There must be some mistake,” 
said Miss Pandora smiling, and put- 
ting an arm about the woman. “Why, 
I spoke with Alice here in Fulcher- 
ville not an hour ago. She was on 
her way home then.” 

There came a familiar tap on the 
outer door, both caught the quick, 
light footfall, but Mrs. Naylor was 
the only one to go forward to meet 
the girl. Ben started forward, then 
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hung back, hope and dread in his 
face. A mother’s love forgets all 
else, a father’s considers; herein is 
its inferiority. 

Miss Pandora watched the strife 
in the man’s face, as the smiling girl 
entered the room. 

“Where have you been since Sat- 
urday, Alice?” he demanded, his 
keen eyes scanning her face eagerly, 
fearfully. 

The mother looked outraged, fiery 
indignation at her man, but he heed- 
ed it not. 

“Don’t bite the girl’s head off, 








Ben,” snapped Miss Pandora. “She’s 
been staying with Dives,” and she 
walked off. 


‘6 OT a single egg, ancient or 
modern,” grunted Dick, who 
had waited outside the shop. “You 


old dear! You are a cart-tail, tub- 
thumping, water-tap fraud of a 
sentimental demagogue, but you 


trimmed ’em.” 

“T didn’t, Dick, they trimmed me,” 
she replied. “And it’s the first lick- 
ing I ever got I shall be always 
grateful for.” 

















THE APPROACHABLE MR. EASTMAN 


F a ragged, wild-eyed chap came along to the great Eastman 

Kodak factory offices in Rochester and said, “I want to talk 
with the boss. I’ve got an attachment here that will make a camera 
talk, sing, lie down, roll over and dance a fox-trot,” that man would 
not be shunted outside into the cold, unfeeling world. He would 
be taken right in to see Mr. George Eastman who is all there is to 
the Kodak and the Kodak business. 

Mr. Eastman isn’t at all bowed down with the belief that he 
knows everything about the camera and the camera business, just 
because he happens to have the greatest business in that line in the 
world. He knows that other people have brains, ingenuity and 
wonderful ideas and he would rather devote ten minutes or half an 
hour talking to fifty plain and fancy nuts who have absolutely fool- 
ish ideas than let one good idea get by. 

Less than a year ago a New York clerk called on Mr. Eastman. 
He said he had an attachment that would enable anyone to auto- 
graph and date every film when the picture was taken. Mr. East- 
man talked with him, looked over his model, talked some more, 
and the obscure young clerk walked out with a certified check for 
three hundred thousand dollars in his pocket, while before he had 
been gone ten minutes Mr. Eastman was planning to make new 
kodaks with that attachment and to advertise them. 

That’s just one of the many phases that has enabled George 
Eastman to become the camera king and to pile up more millions 
than some of us have dollars. 




















[= used to puzzle him that, after 
dark, someone would look in 
round the edge of the bedroom door, 
and withdraw again too rapidly for 
him to see the face. When the 
nurse had gone away with the candle 
this happened: “Goodnight, Master 
Tim,” she said usually, shading the 
light with one hand to protect his 
eyes; “dream of me and I'll dream 
of you.” She went out slowly. The 
sharp-edged shadow of the door ran 
across the ceiling like a train. There 
came a whispered colloquy in the 
corridor outside, about himself of 
course, and—he was alone. He 
heard her steps going deeper and 
deeper into the bosom of the old 
country house ; they were audible for 
a moment on the stone flooring of 
the hall; and sometimes the dull 
thump of the baize door into the 
servants’ quarters just reached him, 
too—then silence. But it was only 
when the last sound, as well as the 
last sign of her had vanished, that 
the face emerged from its hiding- 
place and flashed in upon him round 
the corner. As a rule, too, it came 
just as he was saying, “Now I'll go 
to sleep. I won’t think any longer. 
Goodnight, Master Tim, and happy 
dreams.” He loved to say this to 
himself; it brought a sense of com- 
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panionship, as though there were 
two persons speaking. 

The room was on the top of the 
old house, a big, high-ceilinged 
room, and his bed against the wall 
had an iron railing round it; he felt 
very safe and protected in it. The 
curtains at the other end of the room 
were drawn. He lay watching the 
firelight dancing on the heavy .folds, 
and their pattern, showing a spaniel 
chasing a long-tailed bird towards a 
bushy tree, interested and amused 
him. It was repeated over and.over 
again. He counted the number of 
dogs, and the number of birds, and 
the number of trees, but could never 
make them agree. There was a plan 
somewhere in that pattern; if only 
he could discover it, the dogs and 
birds and trees would “come out 
right.” Hundreds and hundreds of 
times he had played this game, for 
the plan in the pattern made it pos- 
sible to take sides, and the bird and 
dog were against him. They always 
won, however; Tim usually fell 
asleep just when the advantage was 
on his own side. The curtains hung 
steadily enough most of the time, 
but it seemed to him once or twice 
that they stirred—hiding a dog or 
bird on purpose to prevent his win- 
ning. For instance, he had eleven 
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birds and eleven trees and, fixing 
them in his mind by saying, “that’s 
eleven birds and eleven trees, but 
only ten dogs,” his eyes darted back 
to find the eleventh dog, when—the 
curtain moved and threw all his cal- 
culations into confusion again. The 
eleventh dog was hidden. He did 
not quite like the movement; it gave 
him questionable feelings, rather, for 
the curtain did not move of itself. 
Yet, usually, he was too intent upon 
counting the dogs to feel positive 
alarm. 

Opposite to him was the fireplace, 
full of red and yellow coals; and, 
lying with his head sideways on the 
pillow, he could see directly in be- 
tween the bars. 
settled with a soft and powdery 
crash, he turned his eyes from the 
curtains to the grate, trying to dis- 
cover exactly which bits had fallen. 
So long as the glow was there the 
sound seemed pleasant enough, but 
sometimes he awoke later in the 
night, the room huge with darkness, 
the fire almost out—and the sound 
was not so pleasant then. It startled 
him. The coals did not fall of them- 
selves. It seemed that some one 
poked them cautiously. The shadows 
were very thick before the bars. As 
with the curtains, morever, the morn- 
ing aspect of the extinguished fire, 
the ice-cold cinders that made a 
clinking sound like tin, caused no 
emotion whatever in his soul. 

And it was usually while he lay 
waiting for sleep, tired both of the 
curtain and the coal games, on the 
point, indeed, of saying, “I’ll go to 
sleep now,” that the puzzling thing 
took place. He would be staring 
drowsily at the dying fire, perhaps 
counting the stockings and flannel 
garments that hung along the high 
fender-rail when, suddenly, a person 
looked in swiftly through the door 
and vanished again before he could 
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possibly turn his head to see. For 
the door was left standing ajar all 
night so that he could be heard in 
case he called for help. The ap- 
pearance and disappearance were ac- 
complished with amazing rapidity 
always. 

It was a head and shoulders that 
looked in, and the movement com- 
bined the speed, the lightness and 
the silence of a shadow. Only it 
was not a shadow. A hand held the 
edge of the door. The face shot 
round, saw him, and withdrew like 
lightning. It was utterly beyond 
him to imagine anything more quick 
and clever. It darted. He heard no 
sound. It went. But—it had seen 
him, looked him all over, examined 
him, noted what he was doing with 
that lightning glance. It wanted to 
know if he were awake still, or 
asleep. And though it went off, it 
still watched him from a distance; 
it waited somewhere; it knew all 
about him. Where it waited no one 
could ever guess. It came probably, 
he felt, from beyond the house, pos- 
sibly from the roof, but most likely 
from the garden or the sky. Yet, 
though strange beyond all telling, it 
was not terrible. It was a kindly 
and protective figure, he felt. And 
when it happened he never called for 
help, because the occurrence simply 
took his voice away. 

“It comes from the Nightmare 
Passage,” he decided; “but it’s not 
a nightmare.” It puzzled him. 

Sometimes, moreover, it came 
more than once in a single night. 
He was pretty sure—not quite posi- 
tive—that it occupied his room as 
soon as he was properly asleep. It 
came in and took possession, sitting 
perhaps before the dying fire, stand- 
ing upright behind the heavy cur- 
tains, or even lying down in the 
empty bed his brother used when he 
was home from school. It certainly 





















came in and out; certainly, too, it 
did not wish to be seen. For, more 
than once, on waking suddenly in 
the midnight blackness, Tim knew 
that it was standing close beside his 
bed and bending over him. He felt, 
rather than heard, its presence. It 
glided quietly away. It moved with 
marvelous softness, yet he was posi- 
tive it moved. He felt the difference, 
so to speak. It had been near him, 
now it was gone. It came back, too 
—just as he was falling into sleep 
again. Its midnight coming and 
going, however, stood out sharply 
different from its first shy, tentative 
approach. For in the firelight it 
came alone; whereas in the black 
and silent hours, it had with it— 
others. 

And it was then he made up his 
mind that its swift and quiet move- 
ments were due to the fact that it 
had wings. It flew. And the others 
that came with it in the darkness 
were “its little ones.” He also made 
up his mind that all were friendly, 
comforting, protective, and _ that 
while positively not a Nightmare, 
it yet came somehow along the 
Nightmare Passage before it reached 
him. “You see, it’s like this,” he ex- 
plained to the nurse: “The big one 
comes to visit me, but it only brings 
its little ones when I’m quite asleep.” 

“Then the quicker you get to sleep 
the better, isn’t it, Master Tim?” 

He replied ; “Rather! I always do. 
Only I wonder where they come 
from!” He spoke, however, as 
though he had an inkling. 

But the nurse was so dull about 
it that he gave her up and tried his 
father. “Of course,” replied this 
busy but affectionate parent, “it’s 
either nobody at all, or else it’s Sleep 
coming to carry you away to the 
land of dreams.” He made the 
statement kindly but somewhat 
briskly, for he was worried just then 
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about the extra taxes on his land, 
and the effort to fix his mind on 
Tim’s fanciful world was beyond 
him at the moment. He lifted the 
boy on to his knee, kissed and patted 
him as though he were a favorite 
dog, and planted him on the rug 
again with a flying sweep. “Run 
and ask your mother,” he added; 
“she knows all that kind of thing. 
Then come back and tell me all about 
it—another time.” 

Tim found his mother in an arm- 
chair before the fire of another 
room; she was knitting and reading 
at the same time—a wonderful thing 
the boy could never understand. 
She raised her head as he came in, 
pushed her glasses on to her fore- 
head, and held her arms out. He 
told her everything, ending up with 
what his father said. 

“You see, it’s not Jackman, or 
Thompson, or anyone like that,” he 
exclaimed. “It’s someone real.” 

“But nice,” she assured him, 
“someone who comes to take care of 
you and see that you're all safe and 
cosy.” 

“Oh, yes, I know that. But - 

“T think your father’s right,” she 
added quickly. “It’s Sleep, I’m sure, 
who pops in round the door like that. 
Sleep has got wings, I’ve always 
heard.” 

“Then the other thing—the little 
ones?” he asked. “Are they just 
sorts of dozes, you think?” 

Mother did not answer for a 
moment. She turned down the page 
of her book, closed it slowly, put it 
on the table beside her. More slowly 
still she put her knitting away, ar- 
ranging the wool and needles with 
some deliberation. 

“Perhaps,” she said, drawing the 
boy closer to her and looking into 
his big eyes of wonder, “they’re 
dreams!” 

Tim felt a thrill run through him 
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as she said it. He stepped back a 
foot or so and clapped his hands 
softly. “Dreams!” he whispered 
with enthusiasm and belief; “of 
course! I never thought of that.” 

His mother, having proved her sa- 
gacity, then made a mistake. She 
noted her success, but instead of 
leaving it there, she elaborated and 
explained. As Tim expressed it she 
“went on about it.” Therefore he 
did not listen. He followed his train 
of thought alone. And presently, he 
interrupted her long sentences with 
a conclusion of his own: 

“Then I know where She hides,” 
he announced with a touch of awe. 
“Where She lives, I mean.” And 
without waiting to be asked, he im- 
parted the information: “It’s in the 
Other Wing.” 

“Ah!” said his mother, taken by 
surprise. “How clever of you, 
Tim !”—and thus confirmed it. 

Thenceforward this was estab- 
lished in his life—that Sleep and 
her attendant Dreams hid during the 
daytime in that unused portion of 
the great Elizabethan mansion called 
the Other Wing. This other wing 
was unoccupied, its corridors un- 
trodden, its windows shuttered and 
its rooms all closed. At various 
places green baize doors led into it, 
but no one ever opened them. For 
many years this part had been shut 
up; and for the children, properly 
speaking, it was out of bounds. They 
never mentioned it as a possible 
place, at any rate; in Hide-and-Seek 
it was not considered, even; there 
was a hint of the inaccessible about 
the Other Wing. Shadows, dust 
and silence had it to themselves. 

But Tim, having ideas of his own 
about everything, possessed special 
information about the Other Wing. 
He believed it was inhabited. Who 
occupied the immense series of 
empty rooms, who trod the spacious 
corridors, who passed to and fro be- 








hind the shuttered windows, he had 
not known exactly. He had called 
these occupants “they,” and the 
most important among them was 
“The Ruler.” The Ruler of the 
Other Wing was a kind of deity, 
powerful, far away, ever present yet 
never seen. 

And about this Ruler he had a 
wonderful conception for a little 
boy; he connected her, somehow, 
with deep thoughts of his own, the 
deepest of all. When he made up 
adventures to the moon, to the stars, 
or to the bottom of the sea, adven- 
tures that he lived inside himself, 
as it were—to reach them he must 
invariably pass through the cham- 
bers of the Other Wing. Those 
corridors and halls, the Nightmare 
Passage among them, lay along the 
route; they were the first stage of 
the journey. Once the green baize 
doors swung to behind him and the 
long dim passage stretched ahead, 
he was well on his way into the ad- 
venture of the moment; the Night- 
mare Passage once passed, he was 
safe from capture; but once the 
shutters of a window had been flung 
open, he was free of the gigantic 
world that lay beyond. For then 
light poured in and he could see his 
way. 

The conception, for a child, was 
curious. It established a correspon- 
cence between the mysterious cham- 
bers of the hidden wing and the oc- 
cupied, but unguessed chambers of 
his inner being. Through these 
chambers, through these darkened 
corridors, along a passage, some- 
times dangerous, or at least of ques- 
tionable repute, he must pass to find 
all adventures that were real. The 
light—when he pierced far enough 
to take the shutters down—was dis- 
covery. Tim did not actually think, 
much less say, all this. He was 
aware of it, however. He felt it. 
The Other Wing was inside himself 























as well as through the green baize 
doors. His inner map of wonder 
included both of them. 

But now, for the first time in his 
life, he knew who lived there and 
who the Ruler was. A shutter had 
fallen of its own accord; light 
poured in; he made a guess, and 
Mother had confirmed it. Sleep and 
her Little Ones, the host of dreams, 
were the daylight occupants. They 
stole out when the darkness fell. 
All adventures began and ended by 
a dream—discovered by passing 
through the Other Wing. 


II 


A™ having settled this, his one 
desire now was to travel over 
the map upon journeys of explora- 
tion and discovery. The map inside 
himself he knew already, but the 
map of the Other Wing he had not 
seen. His mind knew it, he had a 
clear mental picture of rooms and 
halls and passages, but his feet had 
never trod the silent floors where 
dust and shadows hid the flock of 
dreams by day. The mighty cham- 
bers where Sleep ruled he longed to 
stand in, to see the Ruler face to 
face. He made up his mind to get 
into the Other Wing. 

To accomplish this was difficult ; 
but Tim was a determined young- 
ster, and he meant to try; he meant, 
also, to succeed. He deliberated. 
At night he could not possibly man- 
age it; in any case, the Ruler and 
her host all left it after dark, to 
fly about the world ; the Wing would 
be empty, and the emptiness would 
frighten him. Therefore he must 
make a daylight visit; and it was a 
daylight visit he decided on. He de- 
liberated more. There were rules 
and risks involved: it meant going 
out of bounds, the danger of being 
seen, the certainty of being ques- 
tioned by some idle and inquisitive 
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grown-up: “Where in the world 
have you been all this time?”—and 
so forth. These things he thought 
out carefully, and though he arrived 
at no solution, he felt satisfied that 
it would be all right. That is, he 
recognized the risks. To be pre- 
pared was half the battle, for noth- 
ing then could take him by surprise. 
The notion that he might slip in 
from the garden was soon aban- 
doned; the red bricks showed no 
openings; there was no door; from 
the court-yard, also, entrance was 
impracticable; even on tiptoe he 
could barely reach the broad window- 
sills of stone. When playing alone, 
or walking with the French gov- 
erness, he examined every outside 
possibility. None offered. The 
shutters, supposing he could reach 
them, were thick and solid. 
Meanwhile, when opportunity of- 
fered, he stood against the outside 
walls and listened, his ear pressed 
against the tight red bricks ; the tow- 
ers and gables of the wing rose over- 
head ; he heard the wind go whisper- 
ing along the eaves ; he imagined tip- 
toe movements and a sound of wings 
inside. Sleep and her Little Ones 
were busily preparing for their jour- 
neys after dark; they hid, but they 
did not sleep; in this unused Wing, 
itself much vaster alone than any 
country house he had ever seen, 
Sleep taught and trained her flock 
of feathered Dreams. It was very 
wonderful. They probably supplied 
the entire county. But more won- 
derful still was the thought that the 
Ruler herself should take the trouble 
to come to his particular room and 
personally watch over him all night 
long. That was amazing. And it 
flashed across his imaginative, in- 
quiring mind: “‘Perhaps they take 
me with them! The moment I’m 


asleep! That’s why she comes to see 
me 


9? 
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Yet his chief preoccupation was, 
how Sleep got out. Through the 
green baize doors, of course! By a 
process of elimination he arrived at 
a conclusion: he, too, must enter 
through a green baize door and risk 
detection. 

Of late, the lightning visits had 
ceased. The silent, darting figure 
had not peeped in and vanished as it 
used to do. He fell asleep too 
quickly now, almost before Jackman 
reached the hall, and long before the 
fire began to die. Also, the dogs 
and birds upon the curtains always 
matched the trees exactly, and he 
won the curtain game quite easily; 
there was never a dog or bird too 
many ; the curtain never stirred. It 
had been thus ever since his talk 
with mother and father. And so he 
came to make a second discovery: 
His parents did not believe in his 
Figure. She kept away on that ac- 
count. They doubted her; she hid. 
Here was still another incentive to 
go and find her out. He ached for 
her, she was so kind, she gave her- 
self so much trouble—just for his 
little self in the big and lonely bed- 
room. Yet his parents spoke of her 
as though she were of no account. 
He longed to see her, face to face, 
and tell her that he believed in her 
and loved her. For he was positive 
she would like to hear it. She cared. 
Though he had fallen asleep of late 
too quickly for him to see her flash 
in at the door, he had known nicer 
dreams than ever in his life before— 
traveling dreams. And it was she 
who sent them. More—he was sure 
she took him out with her. 

One evening, in the dusk of a 
March day, his opportunity came; 
and only just in time, for his brother, 
Jack, was expected home from school 
on the morrow, and with Jack in 
the other bed, no Figure would ever 
care to show itself. Also it was 
Easter, and after Easter, though Tim 








was not aware of it at the time, he 
was to say goodbye finally to gov- 
ernesses and become a day-boarder 
at a preparatory school for Welling- 
ton. The opportunity offered itself 
so naturally, moreover, that Tim 
took it without hesitation. It never 
occurred to him to question, much 
less to refuse it. The thing was ob- 
viously meant to be. For he found 
himself unexpectedly in front of a 
green baize door; and the green 
baize door was—swinging! Some- 
body, therefore, had just passed 
through it. 

It had come about in this wise. 
Father, away in Scotland, occupied 
with a building alteration at Ingle- 
muir, the shooting place, was ex- 
pected back next morning; Mother 
had driven over to the church upon 
some Easter business or other that 
had kept her out; and the governess 
had been allowed her holiday at 
home in France. Tim, therefore, had 
the run of the house, and in the 
hour between tea and bed-time he 
made good use of it. Fully able to 
defy such second-rate obstacles as 
nurses and butlers, he explored all 
manner of forbidden places with 
ardent thoroughness, arriving finally 
in the sacred precincts of his father’s 
study. This wonderful room was 
the very heart and center of the 
whole big house ; he had been birched 
here long ago; here, too, his father 
had told him with a grave yet smil- 
ing face: “You’ve got a new com- 
panion, Tim, a little sister ; you must 
be very kind to her.” Also, it was 
the place where all the money was 
kept. What he called “father’s jolly 
smell” was strong in it—papers, to- 
bacco, books, flavored by hunting 
crops and gunpowder. At first he 
felt awed, standing motionless just 
inside the door; but presently, re- 
covering equilibrium, he moved 
cautiously on tiptoe towards the gi- 
gantic desk where important papers 





























were piled in untidy patches. These 
he did not touch; but beside them his 
quick eye noted the jagged piece of 
iron shell his father brought home 
from his Crimean campaign and now 
used as a letter-weight. It was dif- 
ficult to lift, however. He climbed 
into the comfortable chair and swung 
round and round. It was a swivel- 
chair, and he sank down among the 
cushions in it, staring at the strange 
things on the great desk before him, 
as if fascinated. Next he turned 
away and saw the stick-rack in the 
corner—this, he knew, he was al- 
lowed to touch. He had played with 
these sticks before. There were 
twenty, perhaps, all told, with curi- 
ous carved handles, brought from 
every corner of the world; many of 
them cut by his father’s own hand 
in queer and distant places. And, 
among them, Tim fixed his eye upon 
a cane with an ivory handle, a slen- 
der, polished cane that he had always 
coveted tremendously. It was the 
kind he meant to use when he was 
a man. It bent, it quivered, and 
when he swished it through the air 
it trembled like a riding-whip, and 
made a whistling noise. Yet it was 
very strong in spite of its elastic 
qualities. A family treasure, it was 
also an old-fashioned relic; it had 
been his grandfather’s walking stick. 
Something of another century clung 
visibly about it still. It had dignity 
and grace and leisure in its very as- 
pect. 

How it happened exactly, Tim did 
not know, but a few minutes later 
he found himself walking about the 
deserted halls and passages of the 
house with the air of an elderly gen- 
tleman of a hundred years ago, proud 
as a courtier, flourishing the stick 
like an Eighteenth Century dandy in 
the Mall. That the cane reached to 
his shoulder made no difference; he 
held it accordingly, swaggering on 
his way. He was off upon an adven- 
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ture. He dived down through the 
by-ways of the Other Wing, inside 
himself, as though the stick trans- 
ported him to the days of the old 
gentleman who had used it years 
ago. 

It may seem strange to those who 
dwell in smaller houses, but in this 
rambling and immense Elizabethan 
building there were whole sections 
that, even to Tim, were strange and 
unfamiliar. In his mind the map 
of the Other Wing was clearer by 
far than the geography of the part 
he traveled daily. He came to pas- 
sages and dim-lit halls, long corri- 
dors of stone beyond the Picture 
Gallery ; narrow, wainscoted connect- 
ing-channels with four steps down 
and a little later two steps up; de- 
serted chambers with arches guatd- 
ing them—all hung with the soft 
March twilight and all bewilderingly 
unrecognized. With a sense of ad- 
venture born of naughtiness he went 
carelessly along, further and further 
into the heart of this unfamiliar 
country, swinging the cane, one 
thumb stuck into the arm pit of his 
blue serge suit, whistling softly to 
himself, excited yet keenly on the 
alert—and suddenly found himself 
opposite a door that checked all 
further advance. It was a green 
baize door. And it was swinging. 

He stopped abruptly, facing it. 
He stared, he gripped his cane more 
tightly, he held his breath. “The 
Other Wing!” he gasped in a swal- 
lowed whisper. It was an entrance, 
but an entrance he had never seen 
before. He thought he knew every 
door by heart ; but this one was new. 
He stood motionless for several min- 
utes, watching it; the door had two 
halves, but one half only was swing- 
ing, each swing shorter than the one 
before; he heard the little puffs of 
air it made; it settled finally, the last 
movements very short and rapid; it 
stopped. And the boy’s heart, after 
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similar rapid strokes, stopped also— 
for a moment. 

“Someone’s just gone through,” 
he gulped. And even as he said it 
he knew who the someone was. The 
conviction just dropped into him. 
“Tt’s Grandfather ; he knows I’ve got 
his stick. He wants it!” On the 
heels of this flashed instantly another 
amazing certainty. “He sleeps in 
there. He’s having dreams. That’s 
what being dead means.” 

His first impulse, then, took the 
form of, “I must let Father know; 
it’ll make him burst for joy!”; but 
his second was for himself—to finish 
his adventure. And it was this, 
naturally enough, that gained the 
day. He could tell his father later. 
His first duty was plainly to go 
through the door into the Other 
Wing. He must give the stick back 
to its owner. He must hand it back. 

The test of will and character 
came now. Tim had imagination, 
but he had no fear; there was noth- 
ing craven in him. He could howl 
and scream and stamp like any other 
person of his age when the occasion 
called for such behavior, but such 
occasions were due to temper roused 
by a thwarted will, and the histri- 
onics were half “pretended” to pro- 
duce a calculated effect. There was 
no one to thwart his will at present. 
He also knew how to be afraid of 
Nothing, to be afraid without osten- 


sible cause, that is—which was 
merely “nerves.” He could have 
“the shudders” with the best of 


them. 

But, when a real thing faced him, 
Tim’s character emerged to meet it. 
He would clench his hands, brace 
his muscles, set his teeth—and wish 
to heaven he was bigger. But he 
would not flinch. Being imaginative, 
he lived the worst a dozen times be- 
fore it happened, yet in the final 
crash he stood up like a man. He 
had that highest pluck—the courage 





of a sensitive temperament. And 
at this particular juncture, somewhat 
ticklish for a boy of eight or nine, 
it did not fail him. He lifted the 
cane and pushed the swinging door 
wide open. Then he walked through 
it—into the Other Wing. 


III 


| = green baize door swung to 
behind him; he was even suf- 
ficiently master of himself to turn 
and close it with a steady hand, be- 
cause he did not care to hear the 
series of muffled thuds its lessening 
swings would cause. But he real- 
ized clearly his position, knew he 
was doing a tremendous thing. 
Holding the cane between fingers 
very tightly clenched, he advanced 
bravely along the corridor that 
stretched before him. And all fear 
left him from that moment, replaced, 
it seemed, by a mild and exquisite 
surprise. His footsteps made no 
sound, he walked on air; instead of 
darkness, or the twilight he ex- 
pected, a diffused and gentle light 
that seemed like the silver on the 
lawn when a half-moon sails a cloud- 
less sky, lay everywhere. He knew 
his way moreover, knew exactly 
where he was and whither he was 
going. The corridor was as familiar 
to him as the floor of his own bed- 
room; he recognized the shape and 
length of it; it agreed exactly with 
the map he had constructed long ago. 
Though he had never, to the best of 
his knowledge, entered it before, he 
knew with intimacy its every detail. 
And thus the surprise he felt was 
mild and far from disconcerting. 
“I’m here again!” was the kind of 
thought he had. It was how he got 
here that caused the faint surprise, 
apparently. He no longer swag- 
gered, however, but walked care- 
fully, and half on tiptoe, holding the 
ivory handle of the cane with a kind 
of affectionate respect. And as he 

















advanced, the light closed softly up 
behind him, obliterating the way by 
which he had come. But this he did 
not know, because he did not look 
behind him. He only looked in 
front, where the corridor stretched 
its silvery length towards the great 
chamber where he knew the cane 
must be surrendered. The person 
who had preceded him down this an- 
cient corridor, passing through the 
green baize door just before he 
reached it, this person, his father’s 
father, now stood in that great cham- 
ber, waiting to receive his own. Tim 
knew it as surely as he knew he 
breathed. At the far end he even 
made out the larger patch of silvery 
light which marked its gaping door- 
way. 

There was another thing he knew 
as well—that this corridor he moved 
along between rooms with fast- 
closed doors, was the Nightmare 
Corridor; often and often he had 
traversed it; each room was occu- 
pied. “This is the Nightmare Pas- 
sage,” he whispered to himself, “but 
I know the Ruler—it doesn’t matter. 
None of them can get out or do any- 
thing.” He heard them, none the 
less, inside, as he passed by; he 
heard them scratching to get out. 
The feeling of security made him 
reckless ; he took unnecessary risks: 
he brushed the panels as he passed. 
And the love of keen sensation for 
its own sake, the desire to feel “an 
awful thrill,” tempted him once so 
sharply that he raised his stick and 
poked a fast-shut door with it! 

He was not prepared for the re- 
sult, but he gained the sensation and 
the thrill. For the door opened with 
instant swiftness half an inch, a 
hand emerged, caught the stick and 
tried to draw it in. Tim sprang back 
as if he had been struck. He pulled 
at the ivory handle, with all his 
strength but his strength was less 
than nothing. He tried to shout, 
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but his voice had gone. A ter- 
ror of the moon came _ over 
him, for he was unable to loosen his 
hold of the handle; his fingers had 
become a part of it. An appalling 
weakness turned him helpless utterly. 
He was dragged inch by inch 
towards the fearful door. The end 
of the stick was already through the 
narrow crack. He could not see the 
hand that pulled, but he knew it 
was terrific. He understood now 
why the world was strange, why 
horses galloped furiously, and why 
trains whistled as they raced through 
stations. All the comedy and terror 
of nightmare gripped his heart with 
pincers made of ice. The dispropor- 
tion was abominable. The final col- 
lapse rushed over him when without 
a sign of warning—the door slammed 
silently, and between the jamb and 
the wall, the cane was crushed as 
flat as if it were a bulrush. So irre- 
sistible was the force behind the door 
that the solid stick just went flat as 
a stalk of a bulrush. He looked at 
it. It was a bulrush. He did not 
laugh ; the absurdity was so distress- 
ingly unnatural. The horror of find- 
ing a bulrush where he had expected 
a polished cane—this hideous and ap- 
palling detail held the nameless hor- 
ror of the nightmare. It betrayed 
him utterly. He had always known 
really that the stick was not a stick, 
but a thin and hollow reed . . ! 

Then the cane was safely in his 
hand, unbroken. He stood looking 
at it. At that moment he heard 
another door opening behind his 
back, a door he had not touched. 
There was just time to see a hand 
thrusting and waving dreadfully, 
familiarly, at him through the nar- 
row crack—just time to realize that 
this was another Nightmare acting 
in horrible concert with the first, 
when he saw closely beside him, tow- 
ering to the ceiling, the protective, 
kindly Figure that visited his bed- 
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room. In the turning movement he 
made to meet the attack, he became 
aware of her. And his terror passed. 
It was a nightmare terror merely. 
The infinite horror vanished. Only 
the comedy remained. He smiled. 

He saw her dimly only, she was 
so vast, but he saw her, the Ruler of 
the Other Wing at last, and knew 
that he was safe again. He gazed 
with a tremendous love and wonder, 
trying to see her clearly; but the 
face was hidden far aloft and seemed 
to melt into the sky beyond the roof. 
He discerned that she was larger 
than the Night, only far, far softer, 
with wings that folded above him 
more tenderly even than Mother’s 
arms ; that there were points of light 
like stars among the feathers, and 
that she was vast enough to cover 
millions and millions of people all 
at once. Moreover, she did not fade 
or go, so far as he could see, but 
spread herself in such a way that 
he lost sight of her. She spread 
over the entire Wing : 

And Tim remembered that this 
was all quite natural really. He had 
often and often been down this corri- 
dor before; the Nightmare Corridor 
was no new experience; it had to 
be faced as usual. Once knowing 
what hid inside the rooms, he was 
bound to tempt them out. They 
drew, enticed, attracted him; this 
was their power. It was their spe- 
cial strength that they could suck 
him helplessly towards them, and 
that he was obliged to go. He under- 
stood exactly why he was tempted 
to tap with the cane upon their awful 
doors, but, having done so, he could 
now continue his journey quietly 
and safely. The Ruler of the Other 
Wing had taken him in charge. A 
delicious sense of carelessness came 
on him. There was softness as of 
water in the solid things about him, 
nothing that could hurt or bruise. 
Holding the cane firmly by its ivory 


handle, he went forward along the 
corridor, walking as on air. 

The end was quickly reached: He 
stood upon the threshold of the 
mighty chamber where he knew the 
owner of the cane was waiting; the 
long corridor lay behind him, in 
front he saw the spacious dimensions 
of a lofty hall that gave him the feel- 
ing of being in a Cathedral like St. 
Paul’s. High, narrow windows, cut 
deeply into the wall, stood in 
a row upon the other side; an enor- 
mous open fireplace of burning logs 
was on his right; dim, thick tapes- 
tries hung from the ceiling to the 
floor of stone; and in the center of 
the chamber was a massive table of 
dark, shining wood, great chairs with 
carved stiff backs set here and there 
beside it. And in the biggest of these 
throne-like chairs there sat a figure 
looking at him gravely—the figure - 
of an old, old man. 

Yet there was no surprise in the 
boy’s fast-beating heart; there was 
a thrill of pleasure and excitement 
only, a feeling of satisfaction. He 
had known quite well the figure 
would be there, known also it would 
look like this exactly. He stepped 
forward onto the floor of stone with- 
out a trace of fear or trembling, 
holding the precious cane in two 
hands, now, before him, as though 
to present it to its owner. He felt 
proud and pleased. He had run risks 
for this. 

And the figure of the man rose 
quietly to meet him, advancing in a 
stately manner over the hard stone 
floor. Tim knew him perfectly: the 
knee-breeches of shining satin, the 
gleaming buckles on the shoes, the 
neat dark stockings, the lace and 
ruffles about neck and wrists, the 
colored waistcoat opening so widely 
—all the details of the picture over 
father’s mantelpiece, where it hung 
between two Crimean bayonets, were 
reproduced in life before his eyes 
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at last. Only the polished cane with 
the ivory handle was not there. 

Tim went three steps nearer to the 
advancing figure and held out both 
his hands with the cane laid cross- 
wise on them. 

“T’ve brought it, Grandfather,” he 
said, in a faint but clear and steady 
tone; “here it is.” 

And the other stooped a little, put 
out three fingers half concealed by 
falling lace, and took it by the ivory 
handle. He made a courtly bow to 
Tim. He smiled, but though there 
was pleasure, it was a grave, sad 
smile. He spoke then: the voice was 
slow and very deep. There was a 
delicate softness in it, a grand polite- 
ness of an older day. 

“Thank you,” he said; “I value it. 
It was given to me by my grand- 
father. I forgot it when [——” 
His voice grew indistinct a little. 

“Yes?” said Tim. 

“When I—left,” the old man re- 
peated. 

“Oh,” said Tim, thinking how 
beautiful and kind the gracious fig- 
ure was. 

The old man ran his slender fin- 
gers carefully along the cane, feel- 
ing the polished surface with satis- 
faction. He lingered specially over 
the smoothness of the ivory handle. 
He was evidently very pleased. 

“I was not quite myself—er—at 
the moment,” he went on gently; 
“my memory failed me somewhat.” 
He sighed, as though an immense 
relief was in him. 

“I forget things, too—sometimes,” 
Tim mentioned sympathetically. He 
simply loved his grandfather. He 
hoped—for a moment—he would be 
lifted up and kissed. “I’m awfully 
glad I brought it,” he faltered, “— 
that you’ve got it again. 

The other turned his kind gray 
eyes upon him; the smile on his face 
was full of gratitude as he looked 
down. 


“Thank you, my boy. I am truly 
and deeply indebted to you. You 
courted danger for my sake. Others 
have tried before, but the Nightmare 
Passage—er—” He broke off. He 
tapped the stick firmly on the stone 
flooring, as though to test it. Bend- 
ing a trifle, he put his weight upon 
it. “Ah!” he exclaimed with a short 
sigh of relief, “I can now 1“ 

His voice again grew indistinct; 
Tim did not catch the words. 

“Yes?” he asked again, aware for 
the first time that a touch of awe 
was in his heart. 

“Get about again,” the other 
continued very low. “Without my 
cane,” he added, the voice failing 
with each word the old lips ut- 
tered, “I could not possibly 

allow myself . . . to 
be seen. It was indeed de- 
plorable unpardonable of — 
me . to forget in such a way. 
Zounds, sir .. ! I—I .. .” 

His voice sank away suddenly into 
a sound of wind. He straightened 
up, tapping the iron ferrule of his 
cane on the stones in a series of 
loud knocks. Tim felt a strange 
sensation creep into his legs. The 
queer words frightened him a little. 

The old man took a step towards 
him. He still smiled, but there was 
a new meaning in the smile. A sud- 
den earnestness had replaced the 
courtly, leisurely manner. The next 
words seemed to blow down upon 
the boy from above, as though a 
cold wind brought them from the 
sky outside. 

Yet the words, he knew, were 
kindly meant, and very sensible. It 
was only the abrupt change that 
startled him. Grandfather, after all, 
was but a man! The distant sound 





of the words he heard next recalled 
something in him to that outside 
world from which the cold wind 
blew. 

“My eternal thanks to you,” he 
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heard, while the voice and face and 
figure seemed to withdraw deeper 
and deeper into the heart of the 
mighty chamber. “I shall not forget 
your kindness and your courage. It 
is a debt, I can, fortunately repay 

But now you had best re- 
turn—and with despatch. For your 
head and arm lie heavily on the table, 
the documents are scattered, there 


is a cushion fallen and my 
son is in the house . Fare- 
well! You had best leave me 
quickly. See! She stands behind 
you, waiting. Go with her! Go 
now a 


The entire scene had vanished 
even before the final words were ut- 
tered. Tim felt empty space about 
him. A vast, shadowy Figure bore 
him through it as with mighty wings. 
He flew, he rushed, he remembered 
nothing more—until he heard an- 
other voice and felt a heavy hand 
upon his shoulder. 

“Tim, you rascal! What are you 
doing in my study? And in the dark, 
like this!” 

He looked up into his father’s face 
without a word. He felt dazed. The 
next minute his father had caught 
him up and kissed him. 

“Raggamuffin! How did you 
guess I was coming back to-night?” 
He shook him playfully and kissed 
his tumbling hair. “And you’ve been 
asleep, too, into the bargain. Well— 
how’s everything at home—eh? 
Jack’s coming back from school to- 
morrow, you know, and ‘ag 
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ACK came home, indeed, the fol- 

lowing day, and when the Easter 
holidays were over, the governess 
stayed abroad and Tim went off to 
adventures of another kind in a 
preparatory school for Wellington. 
Life slipped rapidly along with him; 
he grew into a man; his mother and 
his father died; Jack followed them 


within a little space; Tim inherited, 
married, settled down into his great 
possessions—and opened up the 
Other Wing. The dreams of imag- 
inative boyhood all had faded; per- 
haps he had merely put them away, 
or perhaps he had forgotten them. 
At any rate, he never spoke of such 
things now, and when his Irish wife 
mentioned her belief that the old 
country house possessed a family 
ghost, even declaring that she had 
met an Eighteenth Century figure of 
a man in the corridors, “an old, old 
man who bends down upon a stick” 
—Tim only laughed and said: 

“That’s as it ought to be! And 
if these awful land-taxes force us 
to sell some day, a respectable ghost 
will increase the market value!” 

But one night he woke and heard 
a tapping on the floor. He sat up 
in bed and listened. There was a 
chilly feeling down his back. Be- 
lief had long since gone out of him; 
he felt uncannily afraid. The sound 
came nearer and nearer; there were 
shuffling footsteps with it. The door 
opened—it opened a little wider, 
that is, for it already stood ajar— 
and there upon the threshold stood 
a figure that it seemed he knew. He 
saw the face as with all the vivid 
sharpness of reality. There was a 
smile upon it, but a smile of warn- 
ing and alarm. The arm was raised. 
Tim saw the slender hand, lace fall- 
ing down upon the long, thin fin- 
gers, and in them, tightly gripped, 
a polished cane. Shaking the cane 
twice to and fro in the air, the face 
thrust forward behind it, spoke cer- 
tain words, and—vanished. But the 
words were inaudible; for, though 
the lips distinctly moved, no sound, 
apparently, came from them. 

And Tim sprang out of bed. The 
room was full of darkness. He 
turned the light on. The door, he 
saw, was shut as usual. He had, 
of course, been dreaming. But he 
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noticed a curious odor in the air. He 
sniffed it once or twice—then 
grasped the truth. It was a smell of 
burning ! 

Fortunately, he awoke just in 
time : 
He was acclaimed a hero for his 
promptitude. After 
when the damage was repaired, and 
nerves had settled down once more 
into the calm routine of country life, 
he told the story to his wife—the en- 
tire story. He told the adventure of 
his imaginative boyhood with it. She 


many days,. 


asked to see the old family cane. 
And it was this request of hers that 
brought back to memory a detail 
Tim had entirely forgotten all these 
years. He remembered it suddenly 
again—the loss of the cane, the hub- 
bub his father kicked up about it, 
the endless, futile search. For the 
stick had never been found, and Tim, 
who was questioned very closely 
concerning it, swore with all his 
might that he had not the smallest 
notion where it was. Which was, 
of course, the truth. 





“HERE LIES—” 
BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


i HEN I am gone and all my songs are still 
Take up the music ere the harp grows mute. 
And pluck the strings so that my soul may thrill 
With singing and the sounding of the lute. 


I shall be careless of the great, acute 
Demands that tax our frail and petty skill; 

I shall no longer join the fierce dispute 
When I am gone and all my songs are still. 


For I shall lie beneath a little hill 

And watch the budding of each tender shoot; 
And every May, I know, the robins will 

Take up the music ere the harp grows mute. 


Soon will the cheerful sparrow tune his flute 
Above my narrow casement, and the shrill 
Cricket will twang his zither near a root, 
And pluck the strings so that my soul may thrill. 


Come then, let music, jovial music, kill 

The sad-eyed Sorrows with their solemn suit. 
Be there rejoicings ; let the chambers fill 

With singing and the sounding of the lute. 


Let voices blended skillfully confute 
The raven’s dismal prophecy, until 
Gray Grief shall gnaw her own too-bitter fruit. 
Let there be dancing—let the goblets spill, 
When I am gone! 











[N the beginning there had been an 

Octavie Larue, fille de cassette, 
who had come to Louisiana, when the 
swamps reeked with fevers, and gray- 
bearded oaks and palmetto thickets 
offered ambush to countless red 
fiends. Her miniature, framed in 
faded crimson velvet, showed wide 
dark eyes and a prim red mouth 
above a delicately pointed chin. 
Something about the primness of that 
mouth aroused suspicion in the mind 
of the beholder. No fille de cassette 
should have had such a mouth. Sup- 
pose the lines relaxed, in a moment 
of forgetfulness, there would be, un- 
doubtedly, a dimple in one corner, a 
curve to the upper lip that came of 
much laughter, a fuller droop to the 
lower that pointed the way to ro- 
mance and indulgence and love of 
life. This was as it should be. 

But the miniature was true to life. 
Proof lay in the fact that each daugh- 
ter of the family through succeeding 
generations, bore the stamp. Per- 
haps the eyes were not so wide, the 
nose a thought less delicate, the chin 
more round (the Lebretons and 
Charbonnets and Legardeurs with 
whom they married all left their 
mark) but the prim red mouth of 
Octavie Larue lived on in her grand- 
daughters. 

She had been a power in the 
world, that fille de cassette. In suc- 


ceeding generations of Larues there 
were always two or three who bore 
her name, and when other girls spoke 
of their 


“love boxes” or “hope 
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chests” into which, after the French 
custom, they laid various pieces of 
fine lace and cambric with a view to 
the all important trousseau, the La- 
rues termed these always “cassettes.” 
And so the title—Fille de Cassette— 
lived on among them. 

It was an all-important thing in a 
girl’s life. The Octavie of the min- 
iature had claimed it so before the 
world, and those who came after did 
likewise. The filling of the cassette 
held ever before them through child- 
hood and girlhood the crowning 
event of a woman’s life, and never 
yet had there been an Octavie who 
went uncrowned. They came into 
the world to laugh and play in the 
light of their ancestors, to learn at 
the convent those things necessary 
for girls to know, and at the age of 
nineteen or thereabouts—to marry. 
It was inevitable. 

There was born of the surety a 
pretty imperiousness in their dealings 
with men that, in the end, threatened 
the happiness of one Octavie Larue. 

She was the descendant of the 
miniature by some two hundred 
years, but for likeness she might have 
been the Jady herself—the dark eyes 
were quite as wide, the nose as fine 
and straight and the red mouth quite 
as prim. 

On the day of her birth she was 
given her cassette as became a 
daughter of the Larues. It stood by 
the side of her crib, and at one time 
or another some one of the numer- 
ous aunts and cousins opened it and 











laid therein a piece of fine old lace 
from the family store. There was 
also her mother’s wedding veil and 
the cobweb of a handkerchief that 
she had carried upon her wedding 
day. 

As Octavie grew older she came to 
regard the cassette as a small shrine 
before which she knelt at times and 
indulged in fancies that were in the 
nature of prayers, and when, upon 
her fifth birthday, Gwendolyn be- 
came hers, she set her upon it as 
upon a throne. 

Gwendolyn had been her mother’s 
doll and her grandmother’s before 
that. She was all of two feet high 
and from head to foot she was 
clothed most fascinatingly as a bride. 
The tiny orange-blossoms that held 
her veil were falling to pieces, the 
satin of the full-skirted gown was 
yellow as old ivory and the heels 
upon the tiny slippers were inclined 
to wobble. She was, most certainly, 
a lady to be handled with care, a 
guardian angel, her garb symbolical 
of her mission. Having seen two 
mistresses successfully married she 
came now to watch the career of a 
third, and the third mistress, baby 
that she was, was well aware of the 
fact. 

She went to school when the time 
came for that, at the convent in the 
new part of the city, above Canal 
Street, riding to and fro in the ma- 
chine of a cousin possessed of a more 
generous share of this world’s goods. 
Octavie was of that branch of the 
family which was most lamentably 
poor, and she lived in the lower part 
of the city where the sidewalks and 
streets—laid out in days gone by— 
are unbelievably narrow and the 
fences forbiddingly high. The par- 
ticular street upon which she lived 
was named Good Children Street, the 
high board fence was a faded green, 
and through the lattice-work of the 
upper panel of the gate one caught 
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glimpses of a white cottage, heavily 
shuttered, set in the midst of a gar- 
den whose beds, of various shapes 
and sizes, were marked off by walks 
of once red brick. The rose vines in 
the garden trailed as suited them- 
selves, the orange trees bore fruit at 
most illogical seasons and the little 
English violets in the borders blos- 
somed on in ignorance of the fact 
that they were long since out of style 
in the garden world. 

When Octavie had but one more 
year to remain at the convent her 
father died and she stayed at home 
thereafter. She had learned by that 
time to paint flowers and landscapes 
in quite an acceptable manner, and 
the nuns could teach her nothing 
further as to the use of her needle. 
Also she had gone far enough -in 
Latin to master the first conjugation 


which reads in English, “I love 
—you love—he loves’—the same 


statement through an amazing num- 
ber of slight variations. It was a 
statement which stayed with one. It 
went with Octavie into the little 
white cottage on Good Children 
Street and kept her company. 

Not that she was so lonely. Her 
fingers were very busy with fine em- 
broidery, her mother needed much 
waiting upon, and she loved the gar- 
den always. More than this, it was 
understood that at eighteen she 
would have her taste of society, the 
rich cousin standing sponsor, and 
after that—naturally enough, there 
would be a husband. So nothing at 
all troubled the heart of Octavie and 
she found life a very pleasant thing. 
Then came the artist into the garden 
and made it even pleasanter. 

The artist pulled the white china 
bell-knob on the gate one morning in 
June, and when the first soft clangor 
had died unheeded in the depths of 
the garden he pulled it a second time, 
more briskly, and yet a third. It was 
then that Octavie, coming noiselessly 
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down the side path, opened the gate 
quite suddenly to rebuke a presump- 
tuous urchin and stopped in amaze- 
ment at sight of a most presentable 
young man, her red mouth becom- 
ingly prim, the fires of resentment 
still bright in her eyes. 

The artist was contrite. He had 
thought perhaps the first pull of the 
bell was not heard. He was a stran- 
ger, an artist in search of surviving 
bits of the old French and Spanish 
architecture so fast disappearing, and 
he had caught a promising sight of 
house and garden through the lattice 
of the green gate. That same lat- 
tice, through the lowest holes of 
which Octavie might peer by drawing 
herself up on tiptoe, was on an easy 
level with his eyes. 

He sought permission to sketch in 
the garden and presented the cards 
of various men, some of whom 
Octavie knew, as token of good faith. 
It was a matter to be referred to the 
mother of Octavie, but her consent 
was gained. Thereafter the artist 
came and made himself at home in 
the garden, 

His name was Denis O’Leary, a 
queer name for an artist of the brush, 
and however proficient he might be 
he worked very slowly indeed. Octa- 
vie noted the fact from behind the 
sitting-room blinds, but suspicion was 
allayed by a kinder thought. After 
the dust and glare of the streets the 
garden was deliciously cool, the June 
sun in New Orleans was not a thing 
to which the stranger was accus- 
tomed and one forgave much in the 
name of the heat. Thinking which, 
Octavie took her way to the garden 
with a pitcher of lemonade. 

The artist was gratifyingly appre- 
ciative, both of the lemonade and the 
picture Octavie in her white dress 
presented as she came down the 
walk. It was quite in the order of 
things that when she paused there 
should be, for background, the trellis 





over which the crimson rambler 
spread its glories. She lingered, as 
politeness bade, for the space of five 
minutes or so before returning to 
the house. One may learn something 
in that time—that New Orleans has 
never been visited before, that it is 
very interesting to a stranger who 
has dwelt in Philadelphia and spent 
much of his time in New York, that 
gray eyes and a cleft chin may re- 
deem an otherwise plain counten- 
ance, and that an artist’s hands are 
not, of necessity, the weak white 
things the story books would have 
us believe. Octavie made mental 
note of these items and retired, dis- 
creetly, as became a modest maid. 
She sang as she moved about the 
house and the sound drifted out 
through the open windows to the ar- 
tist in the garden. The songs were 
French and not infrequently, there- - 
fore, they mentioned “chérie” and 
“amour.” 

Time is a great destroyer of bar- 
riers. When the artist had been 
coming thus to the garden at inter- 
vals for very nearly a month, it was 
not unseemly that Octavie should sit 
near him of a morning, her fingers 
busy with the never-ending embroid- 
ery, and Octavie’s fingers and tongue 
moved blithely at one and the same 
time—in consequence of which the 
artist learned many things. 

While she told him the story of 
the fille de cassette he watched amus- 
edly the repressed fluttering of the 
small white hands; when she spoke 
of the glory of the Larues in days 
gone by he noted the proud poise 
of the head with its coil of black 
hair, the expressive arch of the 
brows; and when she told of some 
schoolgirl prank at the convent he 
saw with a humorous twisting of his 
own straight lips that while the black 
eyes were afire with mirth the mouth 
remained provokingly prim. As an 
artist he resented the primness of 
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that mouth, he saw the possibilities 
of the curve to the upper lip, the 
droop to the lower, and he became 
obsessed with the conviction that a 
kiss, planted in lieu of the dimple at 
one corner, would work the charm. 

But such consideration of prim red 
lips is a dangerous thing as the ar- 
tist found, and meant nothing more 
nor less than falling in love with 
Octavie. The realization was sud- 
den. 

Unthinkingly happy and at peace 
with the world at large, he came un- 
expectedly one morning upon a no- 
tice of death, pasted, as is the cus- 
tom, upon the trunk of a tree. It 
proclaimed, to whomsoever might be 
interested, that one Octavie Martyn 
had departed this life at the early age 
of seventeen. Further details 
blurred before the eyes of Denis 
O’Leary. The name—Octavie—the 
age, seventeen, stood forth in relent- 
less black type and the sight of them 
was a shock that revealed many 
things. The world stood still for 
one breathless minute. Octavie— 
dead! There was no sunlight, no 
laughter, no joy in life—. And then 
he read the name “Martyn” and 
laughed a bit uncertainly from sheer 
relief, removed his hat in mute apol- 
ogy to the memory of Octavie Mar- 
tyn, age seventeen—and turned his 
steps toward the garden, his heart a 
thing of song. He paused long 
enough at a nearby florist’s to fill his 
arms with crimson roses, then has- 
tened on. 

There floated before him as a vi- 
sion the picture of Octavie in the 
cool of the garden. He heard again 
the story of Gwendolyn and the cas- 
sette, of which Octavie had spoken 
with charming frankness, he remem- 
bered her explanation of the little 
leaden Saint Joseph which she car- 
ried always in her purse, and the 
candle which she set, the flame of it 
fluttering like a golden butterfly, be- 


fore the shrine of the good Saint 
Roche each Easter morning. And 
remembering these things, and the 
betraying light in her eyes when he 
came, the shadow in them when he 
went, Denis O’Leary strode on with 
the step of a conqueror king. 

He had no definite idea at the first 
as to what he would say, which was, 
perhaps, a mistake, for when Octavie 
opened the green-latticed gate and 
raised sparkling eyes to his above the 
roses, his arms went out to her, as 
mad as any hatter, and not once but 
twice and thrice he kissed her. Octa- 
vie had never been kissed before but 
the instinct of dead and gone Larues 
wrenched her out of the conquering 
arms and painted her cheeks with 
flame. 

“That you should dare!” she 
stormed at him regally. Because her 
heart leaped like a startled bird with- 
in her breast she stormed the more. 

“Octavie!” 

“You must be mad!” cried Octavie 
and retreated behind the shelter of 
an orange bush. 

“Octavie—I love you,” vowed the 
artist, in his voice the thrill of tri- 
umph and audacity, “You do care, 
you must! My little Octavie—my 
little fille de cassette—don’t hide 
from me—” here he laughed, ador- 
ingly it is true—but yet laughed. 

“You had no right,” said Octavie, 
as furious as a kitten but finding time 
between the words to be thankful 
that the little mother came not to the 
front of the house, “I had not told 
you—” 

“Had not told me!” cried Denis 
O’Leary, “And what’s a man’s heart 
for!’ Wisdom coming to him tard- 
ily, he paused. Regarding Octavie 
who still hid behind the orange bush 
it occurred to him that he might, per- 
haps, have been alarmingly impetu- 
ous. When he spoke again it was 
with infinite gentleness. 

“Forgive me if I have startled 


? 
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you,” he said, “it is the last thing I 
would have done. But if you had 
seen yourself—perhaps you would 
have understood. The love of you 
that has been growing these weeks 
past came over me in an instant—I 
did not stop to think that you might 
not care for me.” 

Behind the orange bush Octavie 
was regaining her composure. Her 
lips still burned but not unpleasantly, 
the words that Denis O’Leary spoke 
were but those that an Octavie Larue 
might expect from men. Conscious- 
ness of an increasingly tender feel- 
ing toward the speaker misted her 
eyes and sent the color again to her 
cheeks. 

“Let me teach you to care!” plead- 
ed the artist, “you might not find it 
so hard; I’m not much of an artist 
with my brush, but at loving you, 
Octavie—” he kept his arms folded 
as he talked that they might not 
again get into mischief, “We’d have 
such a life of it together, you and I! 
You should have anything that your 
heart desired and I’d have the fun of 
getting it for you. We'd travel if 
you said so—go all over the world 
and I’d take such care of you that 
you'd never so much as get your feet 
wet, or your hands cold—” he grew 
so eager in his pleading that Octavie 
was deliciously thrilled. Suspecting 
danger in such thrills she fought his 
love with coquetry. 

“IT am very young,” she assured 
the artist with adorable dignity, “Oh 
much younger I am sure, than you 
think. At eighteen the time has not 
come for me to marry—” 

“At eighteen—” cried the artist, 
“you're right on the edge of life, 
Octavie. And it isn’t always kind. 
There’s so much you have no weapon 
against. You’ve lived always here 
in this garden and the four walls of 
it shut out the world completely. 
You'll need someone to take care of 
you when you go outside—if you'll 
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only let me be that one, Octavie! 
There’s no one else—” 

Octavie raised questioning brows 
and thought the time ripe for inter- 
ruption. 

“When the season opens,” she 
said, “I will make my début. There 
will then be some one else—maybe. 
And at the balls—I shall perhaps be 
maid—or queen of one of them—” 
she considered the possibility with 
such evident delight that the artist 
halted in his pleading. 

“But by that time—three months 
from now—you will have forgotten 
me!” she said—in mock humility, 
for she believed not one word of 
that. 

The ardor of Denis O’Leary 
flamed anew. He spoke eloquently, 
as only an Irishman could, of the 
love that he had found in the garden 
—he told her of the reading of the: 
death of Octavie Martyn, age seven- 
teen, and what it had meant to him, 
and from that he came back natur- 
ally enough to the subject of Octavie 
Larue. 

“T know that your people go about 
such things differently, I’ll speak to 
your mother, your uncle, if you say 
so—whoever it is I ought to see— 

sut I had to tell you here and now— 
in the garden. It’s been the Garden 
of Eden to me these two months past 
—if you send me out of it—” 

“You will not come back?” 
mourned Octavie and made pretense 
of laughter. 

It was, most certainly, a trick of 
fate which made the little mother 
call to Octavie just then. Obediently 
Octavie retreated as far as the steps. 
There she turned. 

“Shall I go?” asked the artist 
tensely, and again the little mother 
called. 

“IT am much too young—” said 
Octavie with seeming coldness. At 
the words the artist laid his hand 
upon the latch of the gate. He was 
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shorn of his conqueror’s pride. 
Quite evidently he had rejoiced too 
soon, Octavie did not love him. 

“I shall be leaving the city,” he 
said in a voice that was forcedly cas- 
ual. “Will you thank your mother 
for the courtesies she has shown me? 
It has been a privilege to know you.” 
He said it bravely in the face of the 
fact that the green of the garden had 
turned to gray, but there was that in 
his voice which brought for one in- 
stant a lump to Octavie’s throat, a 
mist to her eyes. 

“Au revoir!” she called softly, but 
the impetuous artist had closed the 
gate behind him and the words were 
lost in the garden. 

Octavie was a trifle aggrieved. 
She could have wished that the artist 
had kissed her hand in parting, that 
he had not, so foolishly, believed her 
every word. But she smiled at 
thought of the morrow. She had not 
a doubt but that he would be com- 
ing back. The sun was yellow in the 
garden and the red roses were unbe- 
lievably fragrant. 

But the morrow passed and the ar- 
tist did not come back. With a 
watchful eye upon the green-latticed 
gate Octavie considered the matter. 
It was not thus she had been led to 
believe a man in love would act. She 
was at first amazed, then indignant, 
but her indignation waned. The gar- 
den had become curiously lonely. 
She denied the fact vigorously to 
herself the while she searched her 
memory for half forgotten words 
and phrases and tones of voice that 
had become, of a sudden, very pre- 
cious. 

It was as well, perhaps, that the 
début came so soon with its claim 
of undivided attention. Octavie met 
it with defiant rejoicing. There was 
the first night of the opera, a dream 
of dazzling lights and color and 
laughter, and after that an endless 
series of dinners and dances and teas 


with the carnival balls a fittingly 
brilliant climax. 

Octavie danced by night and slept 
by day, and because she saw the gar- 
den but seldom the thought of it 
curled away in a far corner of her 
memory. She was queen of one ball 
and maid of two others, men tied 
themselves to her chariot wheels 
with flowers and candy and pretty 
speeches and she felt that she had 
come into her birthright at last. But 
the pretty speeches seemed lacking in 
substance. They came as an echo of 
prettier speeches, better said, and 
suffered accordingly. Octavie 
laughed at them. 

And so, when the year was past 
and it was summer again, she came 
back to the garden still Octavie La- 
rue. There was surprise at that. At 
the end of her first season it is the 
thing for an Octavie to be fiancée. 
Still it was not as if she did not 
choose it so. She returned the sus- 
picious stare of Gwendolyn with one 
a trifle more defiant. 

“And if I did not care for them—” 
she said, but when she eyed the cas- 
sette she heaved a sigh, “I am going 
this summer to the mountains, per- 
haps by the time I come back there 
may be one—” 

Gwendolyn accepted the unfinished 
promise and bided her time through 
the long summer months, but with 
the fall Octavie returned as she had 
gone and Gwendolyn’s stare became 
reproach ful. 

“There is yet time—” fenced Octa- 
vie, “at nineteen one is not an old 
maid!” but she surreptitiously re- 
moved the little Saint Joseph from 
his case and replaced him so that he 
stood upon his head—which, as 
everyone knows, must bring the de- 
sired husband with greater speed. It 
was perhaps not fair to the little 
Saint that she neglected to inform 
him of certain necessary attributes in 
the way of gray eyes and a cleft chin. 
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A second season is far removed 
from a first. It is the law of change 
and Octavie found it so. And yet 
she danced and dined and numbered 
the hearts beneath her feet. It was 
enough to try the patience of the 
sturdiest Saint Joseph that she re- 
fused all offers. Further than this it 
was enough to try the pride of the 
Larues, and they took no pains to 
hide the fact. 

Openly Octavie defied them. She 
struck them speechless with horror 
upon one occasion by a bare allusion 
to the suffrage movement which she 
had heard mentioned that day. But 
the same night she did penance when 
only the cold eye of Gwendolyn 
might see. 

“T will accept the very next one!” 
she said, and within a month the 
thing was done. Octavie Larue, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of her grand- 
mothers, had chosen a husband. 

He looked not at all like the hus- 
band one would have wished for the 
romance of Octavie, having reached 
that stage of life where one’s figure 
becomes appallingly rotund and one’s 
head chilly for lack of its natural 
covering. Which is to say that he 
was both stout and bald. He was, in 
addition, a clubman and polished in 
manner, having danced attendance 
upon the débutantes of Octavie’s 
generation and their mothers before 
them. His financial standing was 
unquestioned. 

Octavie enjoyed among her rela- 
tives the position of an engaged girl 
and the sensation was agreeable. 
She wore an engagement ring of 
platinum and diamonds that was un- 
deniably too heavy for her slender 
finger and Gwendolyn no _ longer 
stared her out of countenance—the 
cassette was heaped over with laces 
for the trousseau. There were many 
reasons, apparently, why Octavie 
should have been happy—but she 
was not. She avoided the garden, 
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the sight of crimson roses was no 
longer pleasant to her and when she 
eyed her fiancé she had visions of 
straight brown hair, gray eyes and 
a cleft in the chin, a vision which 
faded before the sad fact that the 
fiancé’s chin was inclined to double. 

The engagement was to be of short 
duration—Octavie acquiesced upon 
this point after a moment’s startled 
objection. After all—why not? She 
surely desired to be married—was 
not that the end and aim of her exist- 
ence? And yet, as the days passed, 
she became increasingly conscious 
of a desire to escape from the net 
that was drawing in around her. 
She accepted daily offerings of 
flowers and books with a sense of re- 
sentful helplessness, she listened to 
the plans for the wedding with ill- 
concealed indifference and took no 
joy in the endless fittings at the — 
dressmaker’s. 

There was food for comment in 
this and the cousins fed upon it— 
but Octavie ignored them. She was 
consumed with resentment at the fact 
that the great event toward which 
she had lived all her life grew less 
blissful as she approached it, was fall- 
ing lamentably short of her expec- 
tations. She did not question her- 
self as to the reason, but in the flare 
of her resentment she placed Gwen- 
dolyn at the very bottom of the cas- 
sette, smothering her with the soft 
contents and locking the lid of the 
cassette resolutely. 

Yet she went on with the prepara- 
tions until the day that the invita- 
tions were to be ordered. There was 
something so very final in that or- 
dering that it penetrated the inner- 
most recesses of her soul and of a 
sudden the true spirit of the fille de 
cassette surged through her. 

They were seated in the modest 
parlor of the little house on Good 
Children Street, she and her mother 
and a complacent fiancé, and her 
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mother spoke softly of the matter in 
hand— 

“They will be,” she said, “in old 
English script, and we will order, 
perhaps, five hundred—eh, Octavie ?” 

Dctavie rose, that she might speak 
with more conviction, one hand 
grasping the back of the chair from 
which she had risen. Her cheeks 
were crimson and her black eyes 
bright with courage—of which she 
had much need. It is not easy to 
renounce one’s chance of marriage 
when one lives as Octavie had lived. 

“We will order none,” said Octa- 
vie quite distinctly, “I think—I do 
not think—I desire to be married!” 
She gasped a little after the words 
and one hand crept to still the flutter 
in her throat. 

“Octavie!” cried her mother, un- 
speakably shocked, and the fiancé 
laughed a thought uncertainly at this 
new evidence of coquetry. Octavie 
sought to make the matter quite 
clear. 

“T should have told you before,” 
she said, “if I had been quite sure 
—but I thought I should like to be 
married. It is not now too late—” 

Her mother and the bewildered 
fiancé were of the opinion that it was 
far too late, that Octavie could not 
mean this unpardonable thing. They 
sought at last to reason with her, 
whereupon Octavie fled. 

“T am so sorry,” she said, inade- 
quately to the fiancé, “but I do not 
want to be married” and she darted 
into her room and locked the door— 
leaving her mother and fiancé to face 
the unheard of situation. 

“Tt was, perhaps, that Octavie was 
not feeling well,” said the little 
mother pleadingly, “later, perhaps—” 

The fiancé left after a little while, 
shutting the green-latticed gate none 
too gently behind him, and her 
mother wept and scolded against the 
closed door. 

Octavie stood, dry-eyed and dazed, 


before the cassette in her room. It 
had taken but a few words, after all, 
to change the current of her life, to 
sweep aside the traditions of the La- 
rues, and cut herself adrift from 
them by this wild decision. She 
could not see her way very plainly. 
Since she would not marry, what was 
left for her—what joy in life? 

She drew Gwendolyn forth and set 
her upon the lid of the cassette, then 
sat back on her heels and regarded 
the cold bisque face. 

“Tt is your fault,” she said, “yours 
and theirs. You made me do it— 
you hear? It is your fault that I 
have been bad. You have made me 
think it would be nice. Do you think 
I did not want a dress like yours 
—and a veil—” her fingers strayed 
caressingly to the silken softness that 
had been her mother’s veil. “Ah—” 
she cried, “It will be hard—to be 
the only Octavie Larue who lived to 
be twenty-one unwed—it will be a 
disgrace! fF shall have to take the 
veil of the good sisters—be bride 
only to the church. And there will 
be no dancing, no laughing—” 

She buried her head in the curve 
of her arm on the edge of the cas- 
sette and wept hysterically but Gwen- 
dolyn stared out coldly over her 
head. 

“If only he had come back,” wept 
Octavie, but she had no reference to 
the departed fiancé—“Or if he had 
not come at all—if some miracle 
would bring him now ‘ 

She dried her eyes after a while 
and rose. She had heard her mother 
go out and she knew that before long 
the whole of the family would be 
gathered in consultation. She would 
have need then of all the courage 
and determination which that first 
fille de cassette had displayed in fac- 
ing the new world. The prim red 
mouth became even more prim at the 
thought, but the dark eyes above it 
were unmistakably woe begone. She 
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bathed her face and smoothed her 
hair, drawing it low over the ears 
after the manner of a French doll, 
and the comb was yet poised in her 
fingers when far in the depths of the 
garden the gate-bell tinkled. 

Octavie paused, irresolute. Sup- 
pose it were the fiancé, returned— 
She had no desire for further words 
with him! But the bell was not to 
be ignored, it tinkled more impera- 
tively the second time, the third there 
was an unmistakable note of impa- 
tience in the sound. Octavie 
frowned. She was not to be com- 
manded in that manner. Undoubted- 
ly the fiancé was returned. With 
battle in her eye she opened her door 
and went swiftly through the house 
and down the walk to the gate. But 
there a curious reluctance seized her. 
She was minded not to see that fiancé 
again and she raised herself on tip- 
toe and peered through the lattice to 
make sure it was he. 

Call it miracle if you will, the work 
of the good Saint Joseph, or merely 
that miracle of love in a man’s heart 
which brings him back across months 
and years of hurt pride to offer him- 
self for a possible second hurt, but 
on the other side of the green-lat- 
ticed gate stood Denis O’Leary, ar- 
tist, his gray eyes confusingly near 
to Octavie’s as she stood on tip-toe 
on the inner side of the gate. 

“You—you have come back!” she 
gasped and with the saying wished 
the words unsaid. 

“I am passing through the city on 
my way to Panama,” said Denis 
O’Leary from the threshold of the 
gate, “and I thought perhaps you 
might not mind if I sketched your 
garden—the old French and Spanish 
architecture is so fast disappear- 
ing—” he made brave show thus, of 
laughing his way back to that first 
day so long ago when he had stood 
seeking admission to the garden, but 
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at his words a trembling came to 
Octavie’s lips. 

The words with which she would 
have answered him died in her throat 
and quivering laughter took their 
place, a laughter that was only a 
softly ringing sound devoid of mirth 
and that was overtaken in a breath 
by unmistakable sobs. She was pos- 
sessed by the remembrance of all 
that lay between that first coming 
and this. Also the scene with her 
mother and the irate fiancé had thus 
to take its toll of her. 

“Octavie!” cried Denis O’Leary, 
subterfuge cast aside, the reason for 
his coming stripped bare in that one 
word. But Octavie had flung one 
arm across her eyes with the gesture 
of a child about to be rebuked, and 
fled into the depths of the garden. 
Fleet of foot was Octavie but she 
stumbled. Therefore he caught her 
at the first turning of the path, caught 
and held her with her face close 
against his shoulder and his lips upon 
her hair—it could not have been 
otherwise. In the excitement of the 
moment Octavie made no pretense of 
dismay for her heart was on her lips. 

“It is time that you have come 
back—to take care of me.” She 
wailed with a catch in her voice that 
came of subsiding tears, and when 
Denis O’Leary tilted her face back 
from its shelter and kissed her, she 
clung to him with the wisdom for 
which she had paid. 

One moment longer she hid her 
face on his coat and felt the soft 
pounding of his heart beneath her 
cheek, and when she lifted her face, 
compelled by the pressure of that 
hand beneath her chin, it was as the 
artist had foreseen—the curve of 
her upper lip was a thing which 
promised much laughter, the droop 
to the lower pointed the way to ro- 
mance and indulgence and love of 
life. 
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IF WAR SHOULD COME 


THE NEED OF TRAINED MEN AND ARMS—A NATION 
WITH HANDS TIED—OUR DEFENSELESS COASTS 


By Epwarp Lyeti Fox 
Author of “Behind the Scenes in Warring Germany.” 


RIMINAL negligence is haled 

into the courts; it is a penal of- 
fense. Factory men who fail to take 
proper protections for their help are 
often convicted of manslaughter. 
An accessory before the fact earns 
a prison term Politicians, 
pacifists, anti-militarists, suffragists, 
and journalists, who have worked to 
keep down our military strength, are 
guilty of a colossal crime against our 
country. They make public opinion ; 
they have made public opinion ne- 
glect our Army and Navy; they have 
created a condition which, when war 
comes, will send thousands of our 
manhood to a needless slaughter. 

It was Major-general Wood, head 
of our Army, who last year solemnly 
warned the House Committee on 
Military Affairs. “If you send our 
troops into war as they are now, 
without guns and ammunition, it 
would be absolute slaughter.” 

The dream of peace for this gen- 
eration blasted, there is one big is- 
sue facing this country—self-de- 
fense. To-day our Army is helpless. 
It is not one-half so strong as was 
Belgium’s. Our Navy is weaker than 
England’s and Germany’s. Ina few 
years according to the building pro- 
grams of all the countries involved, 
it will also be weaker than the navies 
of France, Russia and Japan. Had 
we gone to war with Japan in 1913, 
we should have been dealt a heavy 
blow at the outset. Corregidor, the 


stronghold of the Philippines would 
have fallen because we only had 
ammunition enough to last two days. 
The guns and rifles of this country 
to-day could not be fired in a pitched 
battle lasting one week. By that 
time they would have used up all the 
ammunition there is. It would take 
three months working day and night 
before our ordnance factories could 
give us enough to carry on a war ef- 
ficiently. During those three months 
what would happen? 

The German General Staff, con- 
sidering military problems all over 
the world, has given as its opinion 
that it could land a quarter of a mil- 
lion men near New York ten days 
after war was declared. English 
army officers have often said that in 
its next war the United States will 
be beaten. Compared to the armies 
of the great Powers with whom we 
might come into conflict, we are hope- 
lessly weak. It is this condition that 
has caused the expression, “God 
takes care of babes, fools and the 
United States.” 

It is the custom of this country to 
call in physicians to solve medical 
problems, dentists for the teeth, and 
engineers for construction work; in 
short, a professional man for hand- 
ling the exigencies that fall in his 
scope. This is true in every case, 
but the case of national defense. 
Here one would suppose that the ad- 
vice of experts would be taken. 
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This government spends large sums 
of money training men as officers. 
They are experts in war. Their ad- 
vice, however, is always totally ig- 
nored, while grafting politicians, 
dreamers and fools are entrusted 
with our national defense. This is 
inefficiency and the price one pays 
for that is high. 

There are many reasons for this 
condition. One is the idea that every 
American citizen is a born soldier. 
The second, is that we are geograph- 
ically safe from any attack. The 
third is that our histories, which 
dwell only upon the ultimate victory 
of our wars, ignore our frightful 
mikitary incompetency which caused 
conditions that are never studied in 
school. The spectacle of our nation, 
weak, yet blissfully thinking it can 
“lick the world”—a spirit that is bred 
in every school boy after being in- 
correctly taught of our early wars 
—is appalling to our military au- 
thorities who have gone deeper into 
these things. It was not a lack of 
patriotism that made Major-general 
Upton, in the greatest book yet writ- 
ten on our military history, write, 
“looking back notwith- 
standing our employment 
of almost four hundred thousand 
men, we find that but two military 
events had a direct bearing upon the 
expulsion of the British. One of 
these was the capture of Burgoyne, 
the other one of Cornwallis—an 
event which was only made possible 
by the co-operation of a French army 
and a French fleet.” 

A rather different view of the Re- 
volution than is given the schoolboy. 
3efore the War of 1812 we were 
as utterly unprepared as we are 
to-day. On August 24, 1814, the 
American force of 5,401 men en- 
gaged the British advance guard of 
1,500 men. -We outnumbered the 
English more than three to one, and 
we retreated in such a panic that 
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there were but eight killed and eleven 
wounded. The British burned our 
national capital. 

In the Mexican war we were able 
to train our troops before sendin, 
them into battle, something that is 
utterly impossible to-day. The result 
was a clean victory. It must not be 
forgotten that we beat England in 
the War of 1812 when she was busy 
at home fighting Napoleon. 

In the Civil War we were again 
unprepared. At the Battle of Bull 
Run our Army consisted of 28,000 
militia and volunteers—the kind of 
troops who are depended upon to 
save this country to-day. Their de- 
feat and their retreat were saved 
from being the occasion of a terrible 
slaughter simply because eight hun- 
dred regular army men held back the 
Confederates in a rear guard action. 
Had the South possessed a trained ° 
army as Germany does, they would 


then and there have marched 
through the North. 
In the Spanish-American War 


our military resources were not put 
to the test. The anti-big army prop- 
agandists have created the impres- 
sion that in this war our militia 
proved that the country could de- 
pend upon them. As a matter of 
fact, there were but three volunteer 
regiments in Shafter’s first expedi- 
tion. With few exceptions our vol- 
unteers were utterly unfit to embark ; 
when the war was over, they were 
no more ready for a hard campaign 
than when it began. The Spanish 
War was fought by our regular 
Army. In Europe they called it a 
“back-yard scrap.” But we did not 
have to put our militia into action to 
learn how worthless they are. The 
story of 1898—their concentration in 
southern camps, the lack of disci- 
pline, the failure of supply depart- 
ments, the disease and general chaos 
prevailing there would have been in- 
tensified in the field. The point is, 
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not that our militia and volunteers 
are cowards; individually they are 
brave men. However, a man can be 
brave and not a good soldier. The 
militia are not good soldiers because 
they are not trained. A few hours 
drill in an armory one night a week 
for thirty weeks in the year, in the 
opinion of the United States General 
Staff accomplishes absolutely noth- 
ing. 

Washington, Taylor, Scott, Grant, 
Sherman, all heroes of our country 
and all the leading officers of to-day 
have solemnly told this country that 
untrained troops aré of no avail 
whatever. Yet the safety of this 
country has been made to depend 
upon its hordes of untrained men. 


Our INEFFICIENT VICTORIES 


In the War College at Washington 
there is a table of the men engaged 
in our different wars. It shows that 
in every case we outnumbered our 
opponents. It is a commentary upon 
our inefficiency, the fact that we had 
to put so many men in the field to 
win. It also explains why we are 
now wasting so much money in pay- 
ing pensions. Because we were un- 
skilled, we had to employ many more 
men than we should have needed had 
we been skilled—with the resulting 
increase in pensions. The table fol- 
lows: 

REVOLUTION 


American Troops 395,858 British 150,000 
i War oF 1812 
American Troops 527,652 _ British 55,000 
: CREEK 
American Troops 44,521 Creek 2,000 
; FLoripa 
American Troops 68,784 Indians 2,000 
; MEXICAN 
American Troops 104,556 Mexicans 46,000 
Civir War 
Fed. Troops 2,672,341 Confed. 1,000,000 
SPANISH 


Amer. Troops 281,503 Spaniards, 200,000 
(This taking no account of our Cuban 
or Filipino Allies.) 


Those figures tell the story of the 


inefficiency of our wars. They show 
why our wars always cost so much. 
Consider the relative sizes of the 
armies employed by us and our op- 
ponents, and the difference of cost 
to us and to our enemy. The of- 
ficers of the United States Army, a 
few patriots in Congress, a few men 
of public influence in one way or an- 
other, are trying to change this con- 
dition. They are actuated solely by 
motives of patriotism. No one has 
ever charged that in this country 
there is an alliance between the priv- 
ate manufacturers of war munitions 
and the army. Our Army and Navy 
men have ideals. By training and 
environment they have but one ideal. 
Their very life is dedicated to it. 
This ideal is the defense of their 
country. Yet when they warn the 
country, it has been until very re- 
cently the habit of the newspapers to 
ridicule them. We have the case of 
Captain Hobson, one of the bravest 
men who have ever been in our 
Navy, who in the Spanish American 
War sunk the Merrimac under the 
guns of the Spanish forts; yet Hob- 
son is a favorite mark of ridicule 
for the press. 

Two years ago Hobson advised 
the House Naval Committee that it 
ought to appropriate money to buy 
two battle cruisers—a type of war- 
ship in which heavy armament is 
sacrificed for speed and which carries 
heavy guns. Hobson was ignored. 
He was called a sensationalist. To- 
day our Navy has no battle cruisers. 
To-day every naval engagement of 
the European war has been won by 
battle cruisers. 

Last winter Congressman Gardner 
charged that our submarine flotilla 
was inefficient. Secretary Daniels 
denied this. On May 27, 1915, after 
the submarines had made a disas- 
trous failure in the war maneuvers, 
Daniels admitted their inefficiency. 
The point is that such admissions 
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always come after. George von L. 
Meyer, Secretary of the Navy under 
Roosevelt, under whom our Navy 
reached its highest point of effi- 
ciency, openly charged in June at the 
conference of the National Security 
League that Daniels had not only 
brought the Navy to a deplorable 
state of inefficiency but that his re- 
ports to the public had misrepresent- 
ed the true condition of our first line 
of national defense. 


THE UNDEFENDED COAST 


Our Atlantic coast line is 5,300 
miles in length, including bays, har- 
bors and rivers. Within fifteen miles 
of water are the homes of fifteen 
millions of American people and sev- 
enteen billions of dollars worth of 
American property. On the Gulf 
coast two millions of our citizens live 
and there are eight billions’ worth of 
property. On the Great Lakes we 
have eight million citizens and about 
seven and one-half billions in prop- 
erty. On the Pacific coast there are 
two million people, three billion dol- 
lars’ worth of property and the great 
unknown treasure house of Alaska. 
They are all exposed to attack... 
But we have coast defenses! 

We have nothing of the kind. The 
term coast defense is a misnomer. 
We have harbor defenses. That is 
all. Our fortifications on the coast 
simply protect big cities from frontal 
attacks and provide havens for our 
warships. With that their useful- 
ness ends. An enemy could not at- 
tack New York passing the forts of 
Sandy Hook. It is perfectly pos- 
sible, however, in the opinion of the 
German General Staff to capture 
New York by landing troops on Long 
Island thus evading our big fortifica- 
tions. The Harbor of Boston is 
strongly fortified. Nearby, the har- 
bor of Gloucester is utterly unforti- 
fied. Why should an enemy land at 
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Boston when they could land at 
Gloucester and attack Boston from 
the rear? The city of San Fran- 
cisco is guarded by a chain of strong 
forts. South of San Francisco is 
the Harbor of Monterey without a 
fortification of any description; 
there troops could easily be landed. 
And, as a matter of fact, after the 
publication of Homer Lea’s “Valor 
of Ignorance,” in which he showed 
how, by clever strategy, the Japanese 
could capture San Francisco, a hur- 
ried conference was held between the 
late General Chaffee and General 
Storey, the builder of the San Fran- 
cisco fortifications. It is said that 
after an examination of the ques- 
tions raised by Lea, Storey admitted 
the truth of the other’s contentions. 

An enemy could not land at San 
Pedro Bay to attack Los Angeles 
without severe resistance. But one’ 
could easily make a landing in Mexi- 
can Lower California and attack the 
city from the rear. The point is that 
the coast defense system does not 
protect us from invasion. There is 
only one thing that will do that and 
that is an army big enough to cope 
with any force that the invaders 
might land. 

Of course this takes it for granted 
that our Navy has lost control of the 
sea. In the maneuvers the last week 
in May, the “enemy,” Beatty’s fleet, 
pierced “our” fleet, Fletcher’s ships, 
and made possible a landing in 
Chesapeake Bay! We do not have to 
be beaten in a sea battle to allow an 
enemy to do that. We landed our 
soldiers in Cuba before our Navy 
defeated the Spanish fleet. The fact 
that we must distribute our fleet in 
two oceans weakens its strength by 
exactly one-half and makes us that 
much inferior to every fleet in the 
world. 

In the event of war we are utterly 
without forces sufficiently large or 
skilled to cope with a foreign land- 














ing. After we have manned the 
Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, Porto 
Rico, and the Panama Canal, to war 
strength, after we have filled up all 
the gaps in the coast artillery, our 
army has less than 30,000 men left 
for a mobile field force; that is to 
say, an army that can be dispatched 
to any point on the American con- 
tinent where a landing is threatened. 

But we have the militia! The mil- 
itia is only 120,000 men strong. It 
is a much better organization than 
the militia of Washington’s day. 
But it is not dependable. The Gen- 
eral Staff figures estimate that not 
more than 80,000 militia men are de~ 
pendable. This means that the Gen- 
eral Staff would have 80,000 poorly 
trained troops and 30,000 regulars 
to oppose a foreign invasion of at 
the lowest 200,000 trained men. 

But former Secretary Bryan said 
that a million men would spring to 
arms! The day is gone when the 
flintlock is taken down from the wall 
and farmers hide behind “each barn- 
yard wall” and hold war machines 
at bay. There is only one thing that 
counts in war to-day and that is skill. 
The Germans have proved that 
against Russia. There is some vital 
reason why the Germans are able to 
handle the Russians when the odds 
are often three to one against them. 
General von Hindenburg gave that 
answer when he said, “An army is 
not a mass of uniformed men.” 

All our hundreds of thousands of 
good able-bodied citizens would be 
quite worthless until they were 
trained soldiers; and by the time it 
took them to become trained sol- 
diers, three months at the very least, 
a skilled army like Germany’s could 
have gained possession of strategic 
points in the country. Take the 
Springfield arsenal in Massachusetts. 
Take all our arsenals that are near 
the coast—the Benecia arsenal in 
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California. Obviously an invader 
would at once try to capture them, 
further crippling us. And in the 
three months that it would take us 
to raise a decent army the enemy 
could land more troops. And to fight 
such an invasion our little force of 
30,000 regulars and 80,000 militia 
would be beset by terrible handicaps. 


THE NEED OF ARTILLERY 


Major-general Wood, formerly the 
Chief of Staff and now Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, is credited 
even by Congressmen with knowing 
something about the needs of our 
army. 

At a private hearing before the 
House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs General Wood made some 
startling statements on the condition 
of our defenses. He declared that 
in the event of war our troops will 
have to go into battle utterly unsup- 
ported by adequate artillery. Inas- 
much as this war has proved that in- 
fantry engagements are first decided 
by the artillery, this is an appalling 
situation. When Wood made his re- 
port he based his artillery estimate 
on the fact that for each thousand of 
cavalry and infantry, three and six-~ 
tenths field guns are needed. This 
estimate was made before the Euro- 
pean war which has proved that five 
guns are required. On Wood’s old 
estimate we lacked 539 guns of the 
requisite number to support a regu- 
lar and volunteer army of 500,000 
men. On the new estimate of the 
General Staff we lack 1,274 guns. 
General Wood declared that with the 
plants of this country working twen- 
ty-four hours a day it takes one year 
to turn out 500 guns. Therefore, to 
support adequately our war strength 
army, it would take more than two 
years to make the needed artillery. 
And by that time the war would 
probably be over. 
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We have to-day, on hand and in 
process of manufacture, 852 guns. 
We have only fourteen per cent of 
the ammunition needed for these 
guns. For these guns we have in 
reserve and under manufacture 580,- 
000 rounds of ammunition. This is 
about 680 rounds per gun. The Ger- 
mans have in reserve for each gun 
as many rounds as the gun will fire 
before becoming worthless; that 
means 5,000 rounds. In other words 
we have about one-sixth as much 
ammunition for each gun as we 
ought to have. Our military observ- 
ers in Europe have told of guns fir- 
ing as many as 500 and 600 shots a 
day for four days in succession. 
The extreme output of the United 
States arsenals is 1,800 rounds a day. 
At that rate the average battery of 
French “75’s” could shoot away 
ammunition as fast as our arsenals 
could supply it. That is, one bat- 
tery. We have 852 guns. While one 
battery of four guns was firing away 


that ammunition what would the 
other 848 batteries do? 
Our ammunition reserve, even 


considering that under manufacture 
is 850,000 rounds. At the battle of 
Mukden the Japanese fired 250,009 
rounds in nine days. At Liao-yang 
eight guns fired 2,500 rounds in three 
hours. On August thirtieth and 
thirty-first, sixteen batteries of eight 
guns each fired 844 rounds of gun. 
At Neuve Chapelle the British artil- 
lery fired as much ammunition as 
could be turned out by our factories 
working day and night for two 
weeks, 

On February 12, 1914, the United 
States had 201,614 rounds of artil- 
lery ammunition. That was a little 
more than half a year after our war 
crisis with Japan. In one battle 
against the Japanese, the Russians 
fired nearly forty thousand more 
rounds of ammunition than we had 
in the entire country. In the Prze- 
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mysl drive of the Austro-German 
armies, they fired 700,000 shells in 
five hours; and Russia was beaten 
because her guns were without 
enough ammunition. In the event of 
war our militia artillery would be 
useless because there is not enough 
ammunition for the regular artillery. 
The coast defenses of New York 
have to-day only enough shells to 
fight a hostile fleet for one hour and 
forty-five minutes. In fact, there is 
such a dearth of artillery in our 
regular army, that in 1913 we were 
obliged to equip our regulars with 
obsolete seven-inch howitzers and 
five-inch siege guns to use as field 
artillery, because we did not have 
enough guns to go around. Also, in 
the event of a victorious enemy cut- 
ting off communications with Chile, 
we would face an utter ammunition 
famine. All our nitrate comes from. 
Chile and unlike Germany we have 
no process to manufacture it artifici- 


ally. 
Wuat Asout SMALL ARMS? 


Our infantry ammunition situation 
is not so bad but it is critical. Gen- 
eral Wotherspoon says that before 
war breaks out we ought to accumu- 
late 646,000,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. The General Staff of the army 
has reckoned that we need 513,430,- 
640 rounds, in addition to 60,000,000 
rounds for infantry in the coast de- 
fenses. On July first of this year 
we had in stock 241,000,000 rounds. 
If we should go to war, we would be 
332,430,640 cartridges short. Gen- 
eral Crozier, the head of our ord- 
nance department has testified that 
all the public and private ammunition 
makers of this country could in eight 
months manufacture only 200,000,- 
000 rounds. The General Staff de- 
clares that we should have to wait 
nearly a year after war broke out be- 
fore our soldiers would have enough 
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cartridges. A pitched battle be- 
tween our troops and an invading 
army would mean that our ammuni- 
tion would be quickly disposed of. 
In one hour’s fighting in front of 
Pekin our soldiers emptied their 
cartridge belts in forty minutes, 
which means that each man fired a 
hundred rounds of ammunition in 
less than three-quarters of an hour. 
Pekin was scarcely a battle. Take 
an engagement lasting two or three 
days as a basis. Our army of 30,- 
000 regulars and 80,000 militia, fir- 
ing on the average 100 shots an hour, 
would fire away all the ammunition 
in this country before the battle was 
finished. And it would take eight 
months with every factory working 
day and night before they could get 
the necessary 200,000,000 rounds 
more to carry on war. 

We have in this country but 720,- 
000 service rifles. The balance are 
obsolete types of Krags. With the 
rifles in reserve, which includes these 
obsolete types, we have 800,000. In 
service to-day are 380,000 rifles and 
27,000 Krags. These are in the 
hands of the regular army, colleges, 
recruiting stations and militia. The 
militia, by the way, in the event of 
war has ten per cent of the ammuni- 
tion it needs. 


Tue Eyes or THE ARMY 


As for aircraft we are the joke 
of the world. America, the country 
that invented the aeroplane has done 
practically nothing in developing it 
as an instrument of war. Our Army 
is blind. It has no eyes. Aeroplanes 
are the eyes of the modern army. 
We have about half a dozen ma- 
chines fit in every way for war 
service. Aeroplanes are vital instru- 
ments of war, not in showering 
bombs on troops, but in discovering 
the location of the enemy’s batteries, 
directing the fire of their own batter- 
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ies, and discovering the movements 
of the enemy’s troops. Need it be 
mentioned that the Germans won the 
battle of Tannenburg because their 
aviators reported every movement of 
the Russian columns? In the same 
way did British aviators make pos- 
sible the English success at Neuve 
Chapelle. 

An officer of our General Staff 
told me what happened at Neuve 
Chapelle. It is a sidelight on the 
phase of war in which we are hope- 
lessly weak. For days the English 
secretly concentrated their artillery 
so as to sweep a certain segment of 
the German front with a fire of such 
volume that no troops could stand 
it. They brought 400 guns into posi- 
tion. While the artillery was being 
brought up, the British aviators were 
commanded to keep the air clear. 
That meant that under no circum- 
stances was a German flyer to be al- 
lowed back of the English line. Cost 
what it may, the English aviators 
were to bring his machine to earth. 
If need be they must ram hint in mid 
air. But the German must not see 
the positions of the English artillery. 
The reason was this: If the Ger- 
mans had known that the English 
were bringing so many guns into 
position, they would at once have 
brought a corresponding number of 
guns into position behind their own 
line. Artillery of equal strength will 
fight each other to a standstill. The 
English, however, gaining an over- 
whelming advantage in guns, created 
what is called a “fire superiority.” 
That is, their shells burst in such 
overwhelming numbers and_ with 
such speed of fire that the Germans 
were utterly unable to cope with 
them. Thus deprived of relatively 
strong support from their own artil- 
lery, the German soldiers were placed 
at the mercy of the British guns. 
It was a physical impossibility to 
hold Neuve Chapelle. And this was 
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accomplished because the aeroplanes 
“kept the air clear.” The German 
army there was blind. 

Germany, on December 1, 1914, 
had 1,500 aeroplanes, France about 
the same and Russia 500 less. The 
United States has eleven aeroplanes 
in its army. None is armored, sev- 
eral are so rotten that they have gone 
to pieces in mid-air and officers have 
been killed. As for dirigible balloons 
we haven’t anything resembling one 
more closely than the balloons of a 
country fair. We are not able to 
afford these things although we are 
supposed to be the richest country 
in the world. A Zeppelin costs 
nearly a million dollars. It is in- 
valuable for scouting, in both the 
army and the navy. Last year Con- 
gress gave the air department of our 
Army the magnificent sum of $300,- 
000. It is the custom of Congress to 
consider such money wasted. It is 
much more useful in building post- 
offices, all out of proportion to the 
size and needs of a town, and it is 
much better to use this money in 
creating Federal jobs where the votes 
grow thickest. And so we come 
down to the last and vital point oi 
organization. 

In December of last year our Gen- 
eral Staff officers estimated that we 
had a mobile army of 29,405 regu- 
lars. They will fill exactly fourteen 
miles of a single front line trench. 
Our 119,087 militiamen, provided 
they all reported for duty, will fill 
sixty-five miles of trench. We have 
vaguely heard from the pacifists 
that we have a reserve army in this 
country, presumably veterans or 
something of that sort. Not so long 
ago, Congressman Augustus Gardner 
of Massachusetts conceived the idea 
of giving a dinner to the reserve 
army of the United States. It 
seemed like a very expensive under- 
taking. But inasmuch as our re- 
serves number only sixteen men. 
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Gardner got off cheaply for what he 
did. He drove the nail in one lie 
of the anti-militarists. 

General Wood has given as his 
expert opinion that we must make 
provision for half a million men. 
He believes that we should have a 
force of 100,000 regulars and 400,- 
000 militia and trained reserves. Be- 
fore our military observers to Ger- 
many returned home they visited 
Switzerland to study the Swiss sys- 
tem. They found there an efficient 
citizen army. Serving sixty-five 
days, a Swiss is given a training that 
fits him to be a soldier when he is 
needed. He gives sixty-five days out 
of his life to the country in which 
he makes his living. They are try- 
ing now in Washington to arrange it 
so that they can take men up to the 
number of 300,000 a year and give 
them thirty days’ training, release, 
them the following year and take an- 
other 300,000. Thus, when war 
comes they won’t have to deal with 
raw recruits. It is the opinion of 
the General Staff that men trained in 
this way, day after day for an entire 
month, will be far more valuable 
than a militiaman who has had years 
of desultory training. 


THE ORGANIZATION WE NEED 


What this country needs in order 
to be prepared is a force of half 
a million men that can be called into 
action. For these men it needs, on 
the new basis of the European war, 
2,500 field guns. We have at pres- 
ent 852 pieces. There are four guns 
in a battery. It costs, for a complete 
battery of three-inch guns, $96,000 
and double that for six-inch howit- 
zers. To safeguard the largest army 
needed for our defense would cost 
$40,000,000. Germany levied a 
greater sum than that in Belgium. 
Why be conquered and pay, when 
we can pay and be unconquered? 
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We haven’t enough rifles for an army 
of that size. It would be possible 
quickly to obtain equipment, such as 
uniforms, belts and shoes. Private 
manufacturers, assisting the Govern- 
ment arsenal and workshops, would 
soon attend to that. But for an army 
of the size we need we haven't 
enough officers. We haven’t nearly 
enough officers. It would take 25,- 
000 officers; whereas we have 5,015 
in the regular Army; and schools, 
militia privates and retirements 
might bring the total to 10,000. That 
would leave us 15,000 officers short. 
Where are they coming from? 

There are being graduated from 
the colleges and universities every 
year a class of fairly wealthy young 
men who spend their time doing 
nothing. If army life in this coun- 
try were made more attractive, if of- 
ficers were given the same position 
that is given them in other countries, 
enough young men could be obtained 
from the graduating classes to create 
a big officer reserve. There is noth- 
ing more fascinating to the average 
young man who is physically and 
mentally healthy than the study of 
war. Properly taught, tactics and 
strategy are fascinating. If, instead 
of compulsory physical training 
which most undergraduates loathe, 
they were given military training in 
college and a course in military 
science, enough material would be 
developed each year for the army 
to create a good officer corps. 

This is how important officers are: 
without them the big volunteer army 
that we count on would be annihil- 
ated. 

Homer Lea, in his book, “The 
Valor of Ignorance,” writes from his 
deep knowledge of military things 
in these telling words: 


The most promiscuous murderer in the 
world is an ignorant military officer. He 
slaughters his men by bullets, by disease, 
by neglect; he starves them, he makes 
cowards of them, and deserters and crim- 


inals. The dead are hecatombs of his 
ignorance ; the survivors, melancholy spec- 
ters of his incompetence. 


England didn’t have enough of- 
ficers to send into this war with her 
750,000 volunteer army. In spite of 
the British strategy in assembling 400 
cannon on a short sector at Neuve 
Chapelle, they lost there because 
they had incompetent officers. In his 
official report Sir John French writes 
that pursuit of the Germans was im- 
possible and that his army was un- 
able to drive home its advantage be- 
cause his officers blundered. The 
British artillery failed because the 
inefficient officers annihilated their 
own men. England was six months 
training those officers. When she 
got ready she sent them over to 
France. If an enemy landed on our 
shores, in order to create a force big 
enough to give him battle, we would 
have to take privates of the best mi- 
litia regiments—and I am told this 
by a member of our General Staff 
—and make them officers. What 
would the result be? 

But when we have men like Will- 
iam Jennings Bryan—and they are 
not all out of power—who follow 
their idealistic dreams to the ruthless 
destruction of any part of their coun- 
try’s welfare; when they have not 
had their eyes opened by the action 
of the great powers in this European 
war; and believe that missionaries 
are better to-day than battleships— 
we are racing toward the day when 
we shall be the prey of the world. 

A great crime has been committed 
against the United States; for we 
are unprepared. And it is these men 
—the pacifists, who say that war is 
impossible ; the men who attack our 
Army and Navy; the politicians who 
refuse to grant appropriations for a 
larger Army and Navy—it is these 
men who, by rendering us unready to 
fight, are endangering our peace and 
betraying us to the world. 
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CESS 
RS. CARDIGAN cupped her 
chin in the palm of her hand 
and leaned with graceful lankness 
toward the host. 

“Who is the young person hating 
us so candidly?” she asked, nodding 
in the direction of the fore deck. 

Hilary, mindful of the mock flirta- 
tion that was always a little joke be- 
tween them, came to time with a con- 
tribution. “Didn’t know anybody 
could hate you.” His glance swept 
the deck and reached a full stop upon 
a girl standing by the rail. “By Jove, 
where did she come from? Looks 
like a Norse goddess. Sorry, but I 
haven’t the pleasure of knowing her.” 

“She'll know you again,” laughed 
Mrs. Cardigan with the quiet provo- 
cative insolence that distinguished 
her. “Looks as if she’d like to sweep 
us all into the sea. She must be the 
captain at least.” 

“May be the captain’s daughter. 
Ever see anything more spirited and 
untamed? I’d like to paint her just 
as she stands. “The Daughter of a 
Viking.’ Gad!” 

Frona Sigmund looked the part. 
In her pose and bearing were the ele- 
mental vigor of the sea, the buoyant 
strength of a young race just coming 
to its place in the sun. Her hair was 
of a lustrous copper, thick and wavy. 
It fell in two thick ropes across the 
shoulders to the waist. Something 
savage gleamed from the flashing 
eyes that met the amused ones of Hil- 
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ary so stormily. In spite of its slen- 
derness, her young lithe body prom- 
ised power in every line. Contrasted 
with the group of people taking tea 
under the awning, in whose faces 
was written the Twentieth Century 
quintessence of worldliness, this gir! 
breathed the note of the primitive. 
She was what the wind and the sea 
and a life of freedom had made her. 

Hilary guessed only vaguely the 
cause of her anger. It was plain that 
she resented their presence on board 
the freighter. Dut why? Their visit 
to the Santa Clara had been born of 
a whim, the passing fancy of one 
of the young women who had been 
his guests. His man had telephoned 
a caterer, and they had motored 
down to the wharf. Though he 
owned the line of which this ship 
was a unit, he had never before set 
eyes on the vessel. But surely he had 
a right to have an awning rigged and 
give a little tea on the deck of his 
own boat. What matter if he did 
delay the sailing till next tide? 

It cannot be denied that Hilary 
was rather a spoiled favorite of for- 
tune. Most of the good things of 
life had been his without effort. At 


- college he had been popular, and ever 


since had been the focus of attention. 
It was not the fault of capable mo- 
thers that he had as yet escaped a 
dozen matrimonial snares. No doubt 
he wore, unconsciously and always 
amiably, the manner of a monarch of 
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all he surveyed. He could not, for 
instance, understand why this young 
Norse beauty should boil with rage 
merely because he enjoyed his own. 

From the viewpoint of Frona it 
was bad enough to interfere with 
the loading of the Santa Clara for 
such a frivolous reason as an after- 
noon tea. But the manner of this 
dapper young overlord made his of- 
fense infinitely worse. Ile had sent 
down his men to make arrangements 
for the affair with scarce a by-your- 
leave to Captain Sigmund. The ca- 
terer had taken possession of the 
cook’s galley as a matter of course 
and had grumbled because it lacked 
conveniences. The careless apology 
of Hilary to her father for putting 
him to so much trouble had been en- 
tirely inadequate, and the cool negli- 
gence with which the women had left 
Captain Sigmund and his daughter 
out of the picture was intolerable. 
Did they not know that on his own 
deck a captain was supreme and an 
owner a mere nobody? 

Frona crossed the deck toward the 
cabin, her eyes deliberately ignoring 
the party under the awning. Mrs. 
Cardigan stopped her. She held up 
an empty plate for the girl. 

“Will you bring some more of 
these biscuits, steward ?” 

The eyes of the woman and of the 
girl met. Frona read in those of 
Mrs. Cardigan a hint of piquant 
amusement, of malicious audacity. 

The anger of the girl had been a 
banked fire. Now it blazed out. She 
took the plate and with one sweeping 
gesture sent it sailing across the rail 
into the dirty waters of the bay. 

Turning on her heel, she walked 
quickly away, the supple, erect fig- 
ure and the little clenched fists elo- 
quent of fury. 


II 


It was late—or early if one counts 
time by the clock—when Hilary 


came out from his club into the crisp 
night air. After hours of poker in a 
hot room the light cool breath of 
wind was refreshing. He waved 
aside the cabman and strode down the 
street. His rooms made no appeal to 
him. Never had he felt less sleepy. 
And a vague but urgent impulse was 
drawing him from the conventional 
routine of his life. It was odd how 
the memory of a young girl’s anger 
recurred, how her frank contempt 
came to him as a sort of reproach. 

Some errant fancy drew his foot- 
steps toward the waterfront through 
that lower part of the town beneath 
the dead line where the derelicts of 
the city floated without a rudder. A 
cold, damp mist had crept up from 
the bay and enwrapped the streets so 
that the lights showed like blurred 
moons. 

He could hear the distant cough of 
a tug as it fussed across the bay, and 
as he drew near the big Transcontin- 
ental wharves the black hulk of a 
Japanese liner rose out of the gray 
fog shadow. Hilary leaned on a 
pile and let his imagination people 
the harbor with the wandering chil- 
dren of the earth drawn from all its 
seafaring corners to this Mecca of 
trade. Here he knew were swarthy 
little Japanese with teas and silks, 
dusky Kanakas with copra, and 
Alaskan miners bound for the gold 
fields of the North. No doubt there 
were brigs from Buenos Ayres and 
schooners that had nosed into Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s magic islands of 
the South Seas. Before him in that 
dim fog was the romance of the na- 
tions, and deep in innocent sleep lay 
Frona Sigmund, a child of the Vik- 
ings, who was a part of it by inheri- 
tance from her roving ancestors. 

The sound of a stealthy footfall 
warned him of impending danger. 
He whirled, to face two men advanc- 
ing upon him. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 
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At the same instant Hilary caught 
the gleam of a revolver and closed 
with the man holding it. The attack 
was so sudden that the surprised ruf- 
fian gave ground, tripped on a cleat 
in the wharf flooring, and dropped 
the weapon as he fell. 

Though flabby from lack of ex- 
ercise, Hilary had been an athlete 
in his school days. He gave to the 
footpads the best that was in him. It 
was not good enough to save him, 
but it was sufficient to earn him a 
terrible beating. They hammered 
him from one end of the wharf to 
the other, and after he went stumb- 
ling down they beat his bruised face 
till the cheeks and eyes were puffed 
and discolored beyond recognition. 
The battle ended when one of the 
men thumped his head down hard on 
a heavy iron chain and Hilary lapsed 
into unconsciousness. 

Voices floated hazily to Hilary as 
if from a long distance. 

“Might as well go through with it. 
He'll never know who shipped him,” 
one was saying. 

“Learn him not to be a blyme fool 
next time he’s held up.” 

“He’s coming to,” a third voice 
said. 

Hilary opened his eyes. He had 
just time to see that he was in a 
small, cheap room back of a saloon 
when someone thrust a bottle to his 
lips. 

“Drink this, pal,” he was ordered. 

He drank obediently. 

“That dope’ll hold him for awhile. 
We'll get him right out to Bully 
Blair.” 

This was the last that Hilary heard 
before he fell asleep. 


III 
HEN Hilary awoke it was day- 
light. His head _ throbbed 


painfully and when he turned on his 
side he groaned from the discomfort 
of sore muscles. It took his sur- 
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prised mind some moments to iden- 
tify the vile hole in which he lay as 
the forecastle of a ship. Gradually 
the facts sifted back to him, the fight 
with the footpads and the drink in 
the saloon. They must, of course, 
have drugged his whiskey. But 
why? They had his money and his 
watch. What more did they want? 

Stiffly he rose from the bunk where 
he lay, and came to a new surprise. 
He was dressed in sailor’s slops, a 
dirty and greasy outfit that offended 
greatly his fastidious taste. His un- 
derwear was coarse and foul. The 
rough, cheap boots hurt his feet. 
Holes gaped in the trousers and the 
shirt. A self-respecting tramp would 
have scorned such a garb. 

Evidently the ship was on the high 
seas, for it rolled a good deal. By 
a succession of tacks Hilary reached . 
the scuttle and climbed to the deck. 
Under a wintry sun he clung miser- 
ably to the hatchway, acutely aware 
that he had never felt so wretched in 
his life. 

The steamer was plunging forward 
into choppy seas. He tasted on his 
lips the salt tang of flying spray. The 
singing cordage and the creaking 
blocks would have told him they were 
driving along fast even if the heeling 
of the boat and the smoke pouring 
from the funnel had not made it 
plain. 

A long, lank figure paced the upper 
deck, occasionally bellowing an or- 
der in a tremendous voice like the 
roar of a bull. Hilary tested his 
sea legs and moved toward the of- 
ficer, who chewed tobacco and paid 
not the least attention to him. 

“What ship is this?’ demanded 
Hilary. 

The man was leaning on the rail. 
He turned his head slowly and looked 
Hilary over from head to foot. His 
eyes gleamed wickedly, but the voice 
that answered was unexpectedly 
suave and gentle. 
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“This boat, sport, is the Santa 
Clara, Blue Funnel line, Captain Sig- 
mund, bound for San Pedro with a 
cargo of fir, and from there to Val- 
paraiso. Anything else you’d like to 
know ?” 

Hilary missed the note of irony. 
His mind was busy with something 
else. 

“The Santa Clara. Then the 
crimps have put me on board my own 
boat.” 

The jaw of the officer grew salient. 
“Crimps! Did you say _ crimps, 
son?” 

“T’ve been shanghaied. I can tell 
you this, my man, I’m going to have 
this investigated. Someone’s going 
to lose his job on account of it,” an- 
nounced Hilary angrily. 

“You don’t say,” murmured the of- 
ficer. Then, sharply: “And who the 
blue blazes are you?” 

“Harrison Hilary, the owner of 
the line.” 

The big man glared at this disre- 
putable wharf rat. Clearly the man 
was just emerging from a long drunk 
during which he had been villainous- 
ly mauled. One of his eyes were 
closed, his puffed lip was discolored, 
bruises glistened red on the white 
face and cuts disfigured it. Bully 
Blair had seen sailormen in that con- 
dition before. 

“So, Mr. Harrison Hilary? Well, 
you hump aft and clap a hand to 
them sheets. Jump, you splay-footed 
son of a sea cook!” The mate had 
begun his words silkily, but the voice 
lifted suddenly to a raucous roar. 

“Don’t talk to me like that, you 
idiot,” began Hilary querulously. 

He got no farther. The fist of the 
mate shot out and lifted him from his 
feet. Harrison Hilary, owner, landed 
in the scuppers. 

A brisk voice cut in with a ques- 
tion. “What’s this, Mr. Blair?” 

From the wheel house had stepped 
a heavy-set, middle-aged man, evi- 


dently the captain. In the doorway 
stood a young woman. 

“New hand impudent, sir. Just 
getting over a long jag.” 

“What’s he doing up here?” 

The mate grinned. “Came to tell 
me he was the owner of the line. 
Said he’s been shanghaied. Gave 
me some of his lip.” 

“Send the man aft, Mr. Blair.” 

“Just what I was doing, sir.” 

Hilary got unsteadily to his feet. 
“Let me explain, Captain. You don’t 
understand. I’m Hilary. I’ve been 
shanghaied. I if 

“What’s his name on the books?” 

“Joe Butts. Brought on board last 
night still sleeping off a drunk. 
Guess he’s got a touch of the jim- 
mies.” 

“That’s a lie,” interrupted the vic- 
tim. 

The captain nodded ever so little 
to the mate, who whirled Hilary 
round and kicked him down the steps 
to the main deck. The millionaire 
lay there groaning. He was sick in 
body and mind. The world that had 
always accepted his will as law was 
quite another one from this. 

Bully Blair strode to the rail and 
looked down. “Git a move on you, 
or I'll haze you till you don’t know 
what end you’re standing on.” 

Hilary picked himself up, cast one 
appealing look toward the wheel 
house, and limped away. He carried 
away with him a picture of a girl 
standing in the doorway slim and 
erect. Was she laughing at him? 
He could not be quite sure. 


IV 

PPASRISOR HILARY had 

known the seamy side of life 
only in books. All the rough corners 
had been padded for the heir of his 
father’s wealth. From his birth he 
had been guarded against discomfort. 
The feet of this young prince of com- 
merce had trod only primrose paths. 
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Under Bully Blair he learned les- 
sons, hard, bitter, and humiliating. 
For the first time he had to stand on 
his own feet. At first the thing was 
unbelievable, but the impact of a be- 
laying pin on the back of the head 
is a forceful prompter. Hilary shut 
his mouth and obeyed orders. He 
fetched and carried, said “Sir” to 
his superiors, ate poor fare, worked 
hard, and slept like a log on a mat- 
tress hard as Oregon fir. The soft 
flesh of his hands became torn and 
ragged, but his flabby muscles began 
to harden and develop. He stopped 
bemoaning his hard luck and actually 
found himself enjoying the exper- 
ience. 

Barefooted, he swabbed the for- 
ward deck one day under the direc- 
tion of Frona, who took charge of 
him with a calm impersonal disre- 
gard of his feelings that stung. 

“You’ve got the poorest idea of 
how to go to work,” she told him 
with candid contempt. “Lots of good 
that A.B. from Harvard has done 
you. I’m going to help Mr. Blair 
give you a postgraduate course free, 
Mr. Hilary.” 

His face flushed. Sometimes she 
did not notice him at all, but when 
she did it was always for the pur- 
pose of humiliating him. One of her 
favorite methods was to call him Mr. 
Hilary in a voice of derisive irony. 

“You'll find my name is Butts on 
the ship book, Miss Sigmund,” he 
corrected. 

She flung a quick look at him. “I 
distinctly heard you say it was Hil- 
ary.” 

“Lapse of memory, ma’am. Mr. 
Blair explained it at the time.” 

“So he did. He argued it with 
you in his own forceful way. I hope 
you'll be careful how you talk back 
to him now.” 

“Yes, ma’am. Thank you, ma’am.” 
Hilary touched a forelock humbly. 

“If you give up your bad habits 
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Mr. Blair will make a man of you.” 
“I’m very grateful, ma’am.” 
“Because you’ve had things easy 

all your life you are a softy. I sup- 

pose you were a bartender or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

She flung this last at him carelessly 
as she went aft to join her father. 

Hilary grinned sardonically. She 
had come pretty near to putting the 
right tag on him. A softy! He had 
passed current because he had his 
father’s millions back of him, but 
now that he had bumped up against 
Old Man Hard Luck he had to stand 
the acid test like other men. 

His jaw clamped tighter as he 
watched her walking beside Captain 
Sigmund with the light, buoyant 
tread that made of her movements a 
sort of poetry. Her arm was tucked 
inside his and she was looking up . 
into the rough, weatherbeaten face 
with a smile adorable and delight- 
fully provocative. The girl’s beauty 
was like the flush of a flame, born 
of the kindling of the ardent spirit 
within her. Hilary resolved to show 
her whether he had the stuff in him 
to stand the gaff of adversity. 

It was the custom on board the 
Santa Clara for the ship’s boy to do 
the washing of the captain’s cabin. 
Soon after leaving San Pedro the boy 
sprained his ankle badly. Frona 
washed her own things and then sent 
for Hilary. 

“Have you ever washed clothes, 
Mr. Hilary?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am. And my name is 
Butts,” he corrected. 

“Very well, Butts. Mr. Blair says 
you’re not much of a seaman and he 
can spare you. So I’m going to 
teach you a new trade. Take those 
clothes out of the boiler and put them 
in that tub. Rub them clean on the 
washboard. Not that way, stupid. 
Hold your hands like this. See!” 

Inside of ten minutes Hilary had 
rubbed the skin from his knuckles but 
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was making progress in his new 
trade. Miss Frona stood over him 
and scoffed while she gave directions 
and censure. He humbly did his best, 
even when Blair joined the girl and 
asked the washerman ironically why 
he did not introduce a_ scrubbing 
party as a new social diversion when 
he got back to his friends. 

Hilary shut his teeth on his an- 
noyance and attended to business. 
He had a perfectly good come-back 
that some day would make Bully 
Blair sick, but this did not seem quite 
the time to spring it. Both Frona 
Sigmund and the mate were due to 
receive the surprise of their lives 
when they discovered that the filthily 
clothed roustabout they had hazed 
was after all the owner of the line. 

With the arrival of Blair on the 
scene Frona’s attitude toward the 
washerman sensibly changed. She 
had been scornful of his work and 
rather sharp in criticism. But evi- 
dently she felt quite able to handle 
him without any help from the mate. 

“You’re so kind, Mr. Blair,” the 
girl told him smoothly. “If I think 
he needs to be hit over the head with 
a handspike I’ll send for you.” 

A dark flush swept the face of the 
mate. More than once Frona had 
come to a disagreement with him 
about his methods of handling the 
crew. But since he was a candidate 
for her hand he could not afford to 
quarrel with her. 

“I know my business, Miss Frona, 
and I know these wharf rats that 
ship on American boats. When they 
need a bit of roughing I’m the man 
to do it,” he answered sulkily. 

“I’m quite sure you are, Mr. 
Blair.” She looked directly at him 
with cool steadiness. “And, as I 
said before, when I need your help 
I’ll be sure to send for you.” 

Frona turned her back pointedly 
on him and gave Hilary directions 
how to wash the feet of socks. Blair 


stood in the background glowering 
in sullen anger. After a minute he 
moved away. Presently they heard 
his raucous voice flinging oaths at 
the head of the first sailor he saw. 


V 


H ILARY was scouring brasswork 

on the upper deck with one eye 
upon his task and the other upon 
Frona and Blair. They were moving 
slowly along the lower deck toward 
him. The mate was talking urgently 
in a low, angry voice and the girl was 
listening coldly. Neither of them 
saw the man above when they came 
to a halt just below the upper deck. 
Before Hilary could notify them with 
a little cough of his presence Blair 
had given the situation away. 


“Why not? That’s what I want 


to know. Ain’t I good enough for 
you? Spit it out, if that’s it.” 

“T’ve told you a dozen times that I 
don’t care for you, Mr. Blair. I wish 
you'd let me alone.” 

“Look here.” He caught hold of 
her two wrists and gave her a little 
jerk towards him. “I’m the man 
you’re going to belong to. Put that in 
your pipe and smoke it, girl.” 

“Take your hands away. You're 
hurting my wrists,” she flashed an- 
grily. 

“You answer my question first. 
What’s the matter with me? Why 
don’t you like me?” 

“Because you’re a brute. Let me 
go, I tell you.” Her eyes blazed. 
She stamped passionately on the 
deck. 

From above came an exclamation 
of dismay. Blair started to look up. 
At the same moment a bucket, half 
full of warm water and suds, de- 
scended bottom side up and extin- 
guished the mate. He stamped 
around like a blindfolded Bull of 
Bashan, streams of water pouring 
down his clothes on all sides. 

The bucket was a tight fit and it 
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was some moments before Blair could 
free his head from the enveloping 
helmet. In that interval the eyes 
of Frona met those of Hilary. She 
did not need to ask him whether he 
had done it on purpose. 

“Sorry, sir. Accidents will hap- 
pen,” explained Hilary as the mate 
flung the bucket into the scuppers. 

Blair took the steps three at a time. 
Hilary was standing at the top of the 
stairway. The mate struck at him 
as he came up. The young man flung 
out a forearm in defence. It caught 
the officer under the chin and lifted 
him backward to the deck below. 

“You're excited, sir. Better stay 
down there,” suggested Hilary quiet- 
ly. 

Bully Blair let out a roar and 
rushed again. His opponent retreat- 
ed, parrying his wild blows. One of 
the swings got home and cut open a 
cheek. 

A wild exultation flamed up in Hil- 
ary’s heart. The chance he had 
longed for had come. He would 
show Frona Sigmund whether he was 
a softy or not. 

“Since you’ve got to have it, take 
that, Bully Blair.” Hilary lashed out 
straight from the shoulder with his 
left and sent the mate reeling back 
against the ship’s rail. 

The man hung there dazed for an 
instant, then charged again. The 
other sidestepped, but his right and 
afterward his left caught Blair flush 
as he went past. Hilary had always 
been a good boxer, but inside of five 
minutes he knew that a month before 
the mast had given him the stamina 
of a fighter, too. Though Blair was 
a bigger and a stronger man he took 
a first-class thrashing and ended by 
staying down the third time he was 
knocked from his feet. 

“Had enough?” demanded Hilary. 

“You'll go in irons, you damned 
mutineer,” flung back the beaten 
man. 
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Frona sailed past him with shining 
eyes. She had watched the fight with 
a strange excitement fluttering her 
pulses. 

“Thank you—thank you! You 
did it splendidly. I take it all back— 
everything I’ve said. You’re a man.” 

The owner laughed as they shook 
hands. “If I am I’ve got you to 
thank for it.” 

Their eyes held fast. Slowly the 
color flamed into her face. She 
dropped his hand and turned away. 

The news of a fight spreads on the 
wings of the wind. Several sailors 
had reached the deck in time to see 
the close of the set-to and they had 
watched it with a lively interest based 
on arrear debts of the same nature 
due the mate from themselves. They 
were on Hilary’s side to a man, but 
at the orders of the mate they seized 
the offender. For the first article of 
ship’s discipline is obedience. Very 
shortly Hilary found himself in irons. 

As soon as she heard of it Frona 
marched straight to the cabin of her 
father and set the case before him. 

Sigmund, interrupted while wri- 
ting, punched holes in the blotter 
with his pen point while he listened. 

“Sorry, Frona, but I can’t step be- 
tween Blair and this man. Got to 
enforce obedience—absolutely essen- 
tial the men should learn this. By 
your own story Butts struck his of- 
ficer repeatedly.” 

“Of course he did. Your precious 
mate was attacking him.” 

“Then he'll have to face the music. 
I can’t interfere. It wouldn’t do.” 

“If you knew who he——” Frona 
checked herself. “So you’re going to 
let this man rot in the hold because 
he stopped a brute from insulting 
your daughter. Is that it?” she de- 
manded stormily. 

The captain smiled, slipped an arm 
around her waist, and drew her 
closer. “Don’t slip your cable too 
soon, little girl. What this man Butts 
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did for you was unofficial—it goes 
as an accident. I'll see he gets paid 
for it at the proper time. But this 
isn’t the time. When he strikes an 
officer he’s up against a law of the 
sea that always has stood and always 
must. He must know I can’t inter- 
fere in his favor for personal rea- 
sons. If he’s any kind of a man he 
won't expect it.” 

Frona looked down at her father 
coldly. 

“All right, dad. But I tell you 
now that I’m on his side. I’m a pas- 
senger on your old ship. I don’t have 
to obey your stupid rules of the sea 
—and I’m not going to do it, either.” 

“Then I'll have to put you in irons, 
too,” he laughed. 

The Santa Clara steamed into the 
harbor of Valparaiso next day and 
Captain Sigmund went ashore. 
Blair, in charge of the ship, was 
making up lost sleep in his cabin. 
Without any compunction Frona 
stole from the cabin of her father the 
keys to the room in which Hilary was 
locked. Watching her opportunity, 
she slipped down the companionway 
to the hold and let herself into the 
prison of her defender. 

“You, Miss Sigmund!” exclaimed 
Hilary. 

In the darkness she felt herself 
flushing with joy at the glad note in 
his voice. 

“Yes. I’ve come to free you. 
Father is ashore and Mr. Blair is 
asleep. We’re in the harbor.” 

The messages of love are carried 
swifter than words. The first thing 
that Hilary did when he was free was 
to take her in his arms. They came 
together by a perfectly natural im- 
pulse as men and maids will till the 
end of time. 

“Mr. Hilary!” the conventional 
young woman in her felt moved to 
protest faintly. 

“Butts—Joe Butts,” he corrected 
with a happy laugh. 


She made confession with her face 
buried in his shoulder. “I’ve known 
all along that you were Mr. Hilary.” 

Surprised, he held her out at arms’ 
length. “What! You’ve known who 
I am—all the time?” 

She nodded her head quickly. 
“From the very first. I thought 
that——” 

“—It would be for the good of my 
soul to learn to stand on my own legs 
instead of those my father built for 
me. Isn’t that it?” 

“Do you—hate. me for it?” she 
asked in a small voice. 

“Not if you’ve forgiven me for be- 
ing a millionaire.” 

“You can’t help it. Why should I 
blame you?” She laughed, with a 
touch of shy audacity. “And if .I 
don’t like it, you'll give your money 
away, won’t you?” 

“Of course. But there is so much 
you have to forgive me, my little Vik- 
ing sweetheart. That Harvard A.B., 
for one thing,” he reminded her. 

Frona gave him another surprise. 
“T don’t think college is such a bad 
place. I was graduated from one 
three days before we started on this 
voyage,” she admitted. 

“You little hypocrite,” he cried de- 
lightedly. 

Fifteen minutes later she reminded 
him demurely that if he wanted to 
escape he had better take advantage 
of the chance. 

His answer is not on record, but 
the ship’s book shows that Joe Butts 
was one of the crew on the return 
trip of the Santa Clara. Mrs. Harri- 
son Hilary keeps that page pasted in 
her memory book where she can fre- 
quently see it. Her husband is very 
proud of it, since he says it represents 
the first month of honest work he 
ever did. 

“Was the pay satisfactory?” she 
asks, tilting a smile at him. 

Then he always kisses her. 
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to what was like an answered prayer. 
“Odd you got the same name,” 
persisted Simon almost accusingly. 


6¢@ MITH!” muttered old Simon 

the inn-keeper excitedly, now 
holding the register within a few 
inches of his weak eyes. “Mr. and 
Mrs. Wellington Smith!” He let the 
book fall and glanced up eagerly into 
the face of the man who had just 
written his shaky signature. Ex- 
pectancy faded into disappointment 
when he found a pair of world-weary 
eyes scanning the room and massive 
features ravaged by wrinkles and 
blurred by a close-cropped beard of 
tell-tale gray. “You might be a re- 
lation of the great General—‘Old 
Glory’ Smith ” asked Simon—his 
real gaze turned backward upon the 
vision of a smooth-faced, bright- 
eyed man clad in uniform, forever 
pacing up and down this very room. 

The sweet-faced lady who accom- 
panied him overheard this query and 
turned a face toward her husband 
that was appealing and filled with 
potential tragedy. The next moment, 
however, she averted her gaze and 
pretended to be examining the 
rough-hewn ceiling, though her real 
attention was bent on the forthcom- 
ing reply. 

“A—a distant relative—lI believe.” 
Smith’s voice was so low that Sim- 
on’s dull hearing caught only the 
negative quality. Neither noticed the 
poignant anxiety of Mrs. Smith, who 
now gave a deep breath of relief 


Smith paused uncertainly. “Yes, 
and no—it seems to have been a fav- 
orite family name.” 

“He was a partickler hero of 
mine, that’s all,” sighed the old man, © 
taking off his glasses with an air of 
fond recollection. 

Smith smiled strangely and seemed 
on the point of turning impulsively 
upon old Simon when his sweet-faced 
wife moved to his side, taking his 
hand in both hers with a fervor as 
though she had just reclaimed him 
from calamity. 

“Shall we go up now, dear?” he 
asked, leading her to the staircase, 
while Simon stood with his head on 
one side still doubtfully listening to 
the deep tones of his voice. 

“What an attractive place it is,” 
remarked Mrs. Smith happily a few 
minutes later, as she gazed through 
the window of their room down the 
green hillside. 

“Yes, yet you never once asked 
me, Amelia,” said her husband smil- 
ing, “where we were going, or why I 
chose this spot.” 

“No,” she returned gently, taking 
his arm, “those details have not real- 
ly concerned me. I have implicit 
faith in you and I am content to be 
with you. And is this place part of 
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that great surprise you have in store 
for me?” 

“Perhaps,” he teased, holding her 
for a moment close to him. “To be- 
gin with, tell me something that 
would make you very happy, dear 
Amelia.” 

“That is difficult, dear, I am so 
happy already.” She lifted her eyes 
and espied his mysterious smile. 
“One of my happy thoughts has al- 
ways been that some day a 

“Yes, yes?” he urged when she 
paused slightly. 

“That some day I—we now, dear- 
est—might be able to buy that wee 
little adjoining acreage of Halcyon 
Hill and convert it into a garden!” 

“Ah, you told me that almost the 
first day I found you there in your 
little paradise in Greenfields—I have 
never forgotten it.” He paused rem- 
iniscently. “But you have never 
asked me a word about myself, dear 
Amelia. Why, I might have been 
most anything, for all you know, 
dear!” 

“You could never have been any- 
thing that I have not felt in my 
heart,” she said simply. “You see, 
dear, you are found out.” 

“Perhaps,” he murmured enig- 
matically. They stood thus for a 
moment in eloquent silence before he 
asked, with a note of solicitude in his 
voice, “But is there nothing else— 
nothing—more that you might have 
dreamed of me?” 

Amelia hesitated, and a slight 
cloud passed over her face before she 
spoke. “I may have dreamed of 
your being different, but I wished 
for but one thing.” Wrapped in a 
new emotion, she did not take note 
of the eagerness with which he bent 
forward to catch her next words. 
“Yes, dear, I wish you might have 
known my .son—before he died—that 
he might have been ours together, 
now and always.” 

Though deeply touched, this reply 





did not satisfy him. “That is a 
thought that is worthy of you, dear 
Amelia,” he said, leading her to the 
armchair, into which she sank for a 
moment deeply distressed. 

“There, dear,” she said, rising al- 
most instantly, with the moment’s 
weight of sadness gone; “that is the 
first time I have ever burdened you 
with my great sorrow. I shall re- 
main content in the future in the 
thought that you would have added 
to his happiness also, had you known 
him!” 

“T hope I shall never give you rea- 
son to change such a noble thought 
of me, dear.” 

“Not so noble as selfish, I’m 
afraid.” 

“No, no,” he protested, “I want 
all of you—your joys and your sor- 
rows—all your life; and you are en- 
titled to mine—” he leaned forward 
appealingly—“if you want them.” 

“Pour out your sorrows into my 
heart and let me share them—I have 
already made you share mine.” She 
gently stroked his shoulder. 

“Amelia,” began her husband after 
a considerable pause, with the air of 
one about to impart portentous tid- 
ings, “in telling you what I intend to, 
I trust you won’t think me—uh—try- 
ing to force you to think—uh—more 
of me.” He paused, looking up a 
little sheepishly. 

“I couldn’t,” she replied smilingly. 

Reassured, he cleared his throat 
self-consciously and launched forth. 
“The idea of doing this didn’t oc- 
cur to me until long after I had en- 
tered Greenfields like a straggler, 
more than a year ago. In fact I 
didn’t dare think of it until after you 
had nursed me back to health and I 
became wrapped up in you—body 
and soul. Then I felt that I must 
do it. When you used to see me sit- 
ting there, looking through the open 
window up the green sides of Hal- 
cyon Hill—” 
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“Ah, dear old Halcyon Hill!” she 
sighed happily. 

“Yes,” he continued unctiously, 
“I used to sit there thinking of the 
happy day I could tell you—give it to 
you—just you in all the world—for 
what it was worth.” 

She laid her hand gently on his in 
acknowledgement of the thought. 
[le paused happily as their hands 
clasped for a moment. Again he 
cleared his throat and stood looking 
down at her, agitated and hesitating. 

“May I say just a word, dear, be- 
fore you go on?” she asked timidly 
taking advantage of his hesitancy. 
He nodded with a_ half-indulgent 
smile. “I had a deadly fear to-night 
—oh, only for a wee moment.” She 
had taken one of his big hands in 
hers and held it tightly. “It is all 
gone now, I assure you—but I was 
afraid, for the second and last time 
It was so silly—just as though 
you could be anyone but your own 
dear self! 1 did so want to tell you 
that I would rather a thousand times 
have plain Wellington Smith for my 
husband than the great General the 
inn-keeper was asking you about.” 
She hesitated as she felt his hand 
suddenly tighten about her own. 
“You won't think it a mere foolish 
notion when I tell you why. My 
son—who was my life, my all—was 
killed just before the great battle of 
Phalanx. He had been sent on a 
dangerous mission, I believe. They 
brought my poor boy home to me. 
Half-concealed in the lining of bis 
coat there was a folded paper, stained 
with his life blood. The few words 
written across the front of the docu- 
ment became a personal message te 
me—‘By special order of General 
Smith.’ Bearing that name through 
an irony of fate, I was afraid of 
you at first. But it did not take me 
long to learn without asking ques- 
tions that you and that vain-glorious, 
heartless monster that sent my son 
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io his death were two men of two 
worlds!” She had stolen nearer to 
him now and laid her head against 
his breast. “You see, dear, I wanted 
to clear the way for our complete 
happiness—without a shadow! Now 
tell me the great secret, please.” 

But a long silence followed which 
she accounted for in blissful recog- 
nition of the strong emotion that now 
went pulsating through his frame, 
shaking it as though it had been a 
reed. She did not see his face as 
the precious Glory within his grasp 
fell in ashes on the head of her 
whom he loved. 

“Yes, dear?” she at length whis- 
pered promptingly. 

“Yes—oh—let me see,” he mut- 
tered hoarsely, raking among the 
ashes of that once sublime revela- 
tion that now cluttered his soul. 
“Why, of course,” he limped, gather- ° 
ing strength and poise in that mo- 
ment of respite, “well, you see, 
knowing that you loved Halcyon Hill 
as you do—I bought it for you.” 

“You dearest dear!” She was like 
a sweetheart of sixteen absorbed for 
a moment in her own great happi- 
ness. “Now we have everything we 
could possibly desire in this world, 
haven’t we beloved ?” 

“Yes—dear.” 

She looked up in alarm at his 
voice. She could see that his face 
was but a mask of exquisite suffer- 
ing. “Dearest—you are ill!” He 
smiled vacantly as she led him to the 
sofa, like a soldier who has been hit 
but does not yet realize the serious- 
ness of his hurt. 

“Oh, I’m all right, Amelia,” he 
protested weakly. “Too much hap- 
piness, dear, too much happiness!” 
He smiled in such a sad way that it 
brought tears to her eyes. “My old 
dizziness returned, I’m afraid. Per- 
haps if I could lie here and straighten 
out my scattered wits for a few min- 
utes, I would be all right.” 
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When the dinner bell rang half an 
hour later, he said he felt perfectly 
well again, although Amelia noted 
with concealed apprehension a forced 
simulation of his usually buoyant 
spirits. 

To their infinite satisfaction, they 
found themselves the sole guests at 
the inn for the night. Several times 
Amelia caught her husband gazing 
about the room in a state of pro- 
found abstraction. 

Old Simon sat at a small table in 
the corner and once or twice seemed 
to be on the point of communicating 
something of importance to the brid- 
al pair. Later, as they strolled by 
him toward the cozy little parlor ad- 
joining, Simon rose and bowed, look- 
ing in vain for an inviting glance 
from Smith that would give him an 
opening wedge for a word. But he 
and his bride passed on and seated 
themselves before the blazing fire. 
They sat there in painful silence for 
a moment when Smith turned 
squarely in his chair confronting his 
wife. 

“Amelia,” he began heavily, and 
she almost shrank back before the 
suddenly-revealed power in his 
squared jaw; as he paused to clear 
his throat. Instead of speaking, 
however, he turned with a look of 
annoyance toward the bent figure of 
the old inn-keeper who had entered 
with an armful of wood. Amelia 
gave a sigh almost of relief. 

“Excuse me a minute,” apologized 
the old man, kneeling and re-arrang- 
ing the fire. He lingered so long 
over his task that Smith began to 
move about impatiently, upon which 
the old fellow rose awkwardly and 
hobbled toward the door. Here he 
paused irresolutely, then turned de- 
cisively and took a step back to 
Smith’s side. The husband shifted 
uneasily, regarding Simon with con- 
fusion and alarm. 

“Bein’ that you’re a distant rela- 


tive of his—I think you oughter 
know, if you'll excuse me for sayin’ 
so,” he interposed resolutely. 

“A distant relative of whom?” de- 
manded Smith, coloring guiltily. 

“Why of General Smith—‘Old 
Glory,’ as the boys who loved and 
died for him used to call him.” He 
did not notice the pallor that came 
into Smith’s face, nor the suppressed 
sigh that weighted Amelia’s breast. 
She had half raised her hand in pro- 
test, when she noted a change in her 
husband’s face and manner. 

“We'd better let him—don’t you 
think so, dear?” he asked in a low 
voice. 

She searched his solemn face for 
a moment before replying in a voice 
that was scarcely audible. “If it is 
your wish—dear.” 

Smith nodded to Simon. “Won’t 
you sit down?” he asked. 

“Thanks, but I couldn’t tell you 
this a-sittin’; my blood biles too 
much! For I might as well tell you 
at the very start that he ain’t been 
done right by! He’s been treated 
shameful!” The old man raised his 
bony fist in the increasing vehemence 
of his wrath. He seemed suddenly 
to have grown several years younger. 
“There ain’t much new to tell, but 
it’s gospel what there is, and good as 
gospel to hear, for there ain’t no- 
body can tell what I can tell. I spent 
seven months so close to ‘Old Glory’ 
that I seen his heart turned inside 
out and I know the stuff it’s made 
of!” 

Smith had folded his hands and 
braced himself as though for an or- 
deal, while his wife listened with an 
occasional shake of the head, turn- 
ing now and then to note the effect 
of the tale on his face. 

“T don’t have to tell anybody liv- 
ing in our generation about that 
great battle that won glory everlastin’ 
for him. Why ‘Old Glory’ might be 
said to have won that battle alone!” 
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pursued the old man exuberantly. 

“But weren’t ten thousand lives 
lost—mostly those of young men?” 
protested Amelia, in a tone that de- 
precated further narration. 

Her husband gave her a half 
pleading look that brought forth a 
sigh only. 

“It was one of the bloodiest 
battles, I'll grant you. But after all, 
it was him at the head of his men— 
behind ’em—everywhere—that won 
it! The point is, the battle was won 
—and he was responsible.” 

“Yes,” echoed Amelia with sad 
emphasis, “he was responsible. But 
such a price to pay!” 

“But, my dear Amelia,” insisted 
her husband warmly, “history proves 
that it was the only way.” 

“But that ain’t the point neither,” 
interposed Simon, endeavoring to 
seize the thread of his story again. 
“ ‘Old Glory’ saved his country when 
it seemed that the invading army was 
sure goin’ to beat down our last 
stand. He won the war and the 
people went crazy about him. They 
pounced on him and tried to make 
a god out of him. They give him 
a parade that took ten hours to pass! 
They made fools of theirselves wher- 
ever he went; laughin’ an’ cryin’ by 
turns at the sight of him; offerin’ 
him their jewels and pocket-books ; 
hailin’ him as their savior!” The 
inn-keeper paused because of sheer 
exhaustion. 

Amelia found her husband sitting 
with a strange wrapt expression on 
his face, his eyes set in space as 
though he saw it all passing before 
him. She turned from him with a 
sigh and an expression of sadness 
that deepened as old Simon pro- 
ceeded. 

“Then the Government voted hon- 
ors on him—which was no more than 
right!” The old man paused a mere 
instant, deliberately challenging a 
denial. “Then the people thought 
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they had to do more and more, so 
they made up a Loving Fund—no- 
body to give more than ten cents, 
so that everyone in the whole coun- 
try could have a part in it! With it 
they gave him that wonderful sword, 
that cost I don’t know how many 
thousand dollars. You may have 
seen it, for all I know?” But 
neither of his listeners made any 
sign. “Yes, there was precious 
stones set solid in the handle of it, 
and it had a scabbard of solid gold! 
And all over the blade they had had 
etched: “To the savior of his coun- 
try—a gift from the heart of its 
people whose love and esteem shall 
never die!’ ] got reasons for learn- 
in’ it by heart.” The old man 
paused, his face suddenly darkening 
with menace. “For what did they 
do—in less than a year? Tell me 
that!” he demanded fiercely of his : 
audience. Again neither moved, 
though Smith’s face had taken on the 
sinister hue of the narrative, and 
Amelia had been lifted above her 
sadness by the sweeping appeal of it. 

“Yes, their ‘love and esteem’ died 
over night,” he scoffed, “when they 
heard that he had sold their precious 
sword to give the money to a drunk- 
ard of a brother! That’s what they 
said—the rats! The people whose 
love and esteem would never die! 
And they tore down the pictures of 
him they had stuck up everywhere, 
and called him names, and one man 
in Congress tried to have it go back 
on all it had done for him! They 
made it plain that the glory they’d 
given him was theirs and not his! 
and they’d decided to take it back 
again. Them that had hollered the 
loudest for him—especially the news- 
papers—couldn’t say a good word 
for him and begun tryin’ to give the 
credit of his victory to somebody 
else! Think of it!” The old man 
was actually in tears now and Smith 
had become so affected by the climax 
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that he took a couple of turns of the 
room, taking his seat at length, 
though continuing to rock backward 
and forward in the heat of his emo- 
tions. Amelia’s gentle sympathies, 
too, had obviously turned for the mo- 
ment in favor of the fallen hero. 

“Their love was all a hollow sham 
then!” continued Simon vehemently. 
“‘Old Glory’s’ greatness in their 
puny minds was blotted out by his 
seemin’ disregard of them. There’s 
the glory of the people for you!” 
His contempt was withering. “But 
thank God, there’s people for whom 
he still lives—thousands of ’em! 
They come here to my inn just be- 
cause they know it was the last place 
he stopped, not to mention the fact 
that they can look out of any winder 
in my house and see the actual scene 
of his greatness—the field of the 
Battle of Phalanx—” 

He was interrupted by a sharp 
cry from Amelia, who rose and 
swayed for a moment, gazing at 
them with a terrible look of uncer- 
tainty, as though she were about to 
rush from the place. “You never 
told me!” she said huskily to her 
husband, giving him a quick look of 
terrible apprehension and sinking 
back again into her chair. 

“No,” he confessed sadly, “for I 
didn’t know—then.” Then turning 
half pleadingly upon the old man; 
“Now tell her—tell us the rest of it!” 

“Now I come to my real story,” 
averred the old man, from this mo- 
ment forward directing his narrative 
in Amelia’s quarter only. “The day 
General Smith made this place his 
headquarters, he come to me and 
took me to the room upstairs that he 
was using as his own—the one I got 
shut off with a velvet cord. When 
we got inside he locked the door. 
‘My good man,’ he said, ‘I have rea- 
sons to trust you—just how much, 
you'll see before I’m through.’ He 
took a wallet filled with bank-notes 


from his inside pocket. ‘A soldier‘s 
life is apt to be snuffed out with 
hardly a moment’s notice,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘Sooner or later we are go- 
ing to have a tremendous engagement 
hereabouts. I may fall. But that’s 
not what I want most to tell you 
about. Within an hour the person 
for whom I would give my life and 
all will arrive. He is an invalid— 
helpless. You will see that he has 
every comfort that can be provided. 
It will not be necessary for you to 
be always waitin’ on him, but I want 
you to superintend it. This wallet 
contains all that I have been able to 
save. I am far from rich as you 
see. If anything happens to me— 
this will furnish immediate funds.’ 
Then he gave some orders, but you . 
can see that his whole thought was 
for his brother. About a half hour 
later a closed carriage was drove 
up accompanied by an orderly and I 
saw a head lifted to the winder sot 
with two great hungry eyes that 
never seemed satisfied till they rested 
on the General. And do you think 
the General would let anybody else 
help out that poor misshapen mass of 
a man? You should have seen him! 
That great big man—as tender and 
gentle as a woman when he took the 
broken figure in his arms and car- 
ried him up to the room I had made 
ready—it was the touchin’est thing 
I’ve ever seen.” Simon paused to 
wipe his eyes. 

Amelia’s attention was suddenly 
attracted by a queer sound from her 
husband that tallied with her own 
estimate of his tender heart. He had 
turned away, but she could see his 
shoulders give several sharp spasms. 
A sudden thought flashed through 
her mind that left her staring at him 
with conjuring eyes and whitened 
face. 

“And so it was all day and all 
night, when he was not in actual 
conference with his staff or aides— 
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he waited hand and foot on that 
poor devil layin’ up there in pain. 
I had a chance to see ‘Old Glory’s’ 
heart and soul bare, durin’ the two 
months that followed. At length the 
firin’ began that didn’t stop till the 
big battle was all over. This was 
the minute when I began to get really 
close in his life, for he called me 
upstairs that night and said, ‘We 
advance at daybreak, Simon—and 
courage is the only thing we’ve got 
on our side. Thousands of us will 
fall. I want you to stay with my 
brother—or do all you can if . 
Well, go in now and try and quiet 
him a little. Goodbye!’ He had 
been cryin’—‘Old Glory’ cryin’!” 
The old man paused to blow his nose 
suspiciously. “And I found the poor 
sick boy more like a baby than a 
man broken to pieces. I held his 
hand while we listened to the guns 
all night and all the next day. And 
I soothed him when the cries and 
groans of the wounded—that was 
bein’ takin’ past by thousands—be- 
gun to fill the whole valley till I 
thought I’d go crazy, too. Between 
whiles he told me what his brother 
had done for him—even when he 
had been a hopeless drunkard until 
he fell downstairs one night and 
broke his spine and both legs. Ever 
since that time ‘Old Glory’ had 
treated him like a baby brother, 
spending his last cent for costly 
treatment. We waited in all five 
days and nights, I never once leavin’ 
him. It was just daybreak of that 
wonderful mornin’ that he come 
tearin’ into the room, his face and 
hands covered with mud, dust and 
blood and the clothes half tore off 
his back. He made one spring to 
the bed where that poor boy lay and 
with a cry took him in his arms and 
caressed him like as if he was his 
mother. I stole out. Then I learned 
the great news. I remember runnin’ 
up and down in front of this place, 
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hollerin’ and cryin’ like a baby till 
I couldn’t speak! They tell me the 
whole country was the same way.” 
He paused reflectively. 

“All except the wounded and the 
dying—and the mothers,” murmured 
Amelia softly sighing. It was 
doubtful if either of the men heard 
her speak at all, so deeply enthralled 
were they by the inspired picture. 
She had not once taken her eyes 
from her husband’s face. 

“Oh, I remember it! I remember 
it!” echoed Smith. 

“Then they begun their cry for 
the conqueror everywhere and fi- 
nally he had to go,” resumed the old 
man. “He didn’t want to go, he 
said. But the poor boy who lay 
there sufferin’ become happier than 
I ever saw him before or after, when 
I told him this. ‘Don’t believe it,’ 
he said, laughin’ the only time I re- 
member. ‘I’ll tell you a secret: The 
dear old fellow has been hungry for 
glory ever since he was born al- 
most! As a child he dreamed of 
it. As a youth he craved it, still 
dreamin’ of the day it would come 
to him. I used to make fun of him 
and it was I, in derision, who nick- 
named him “Old Glory,” that fits 
him so well to-day. And do you 
know, Simon, he would probably 
have got some of his glory long be- 
fore this but for me. He’d begun to 
despair of it, I know, though he’d 
rather be killed than say so. I had 
always stood in his way! For once, 
thank God, I haven’t stood in his 
way, and now that he has glory I 
know that he is drinking it in like 
wine!’ Poor sick fellow! He didn’t 
know what was comin’! Simon 
paused, shaking his head mourn- 
fully. 

“And it was true, as I could see 
when the General returned with that 
cussed sword they had given him, 
all flushed up with the wine of glory, 
as his brother had called it. He 
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had been gone eight weeks and I 
know that he had in some ways lost 
sight of his beloved brother. The 
boy felt it deeply. But it wasn’t till 
he come runnin’ in carryin’ that 
sword like a boy with a new toy, that 
he saw what had happened to his 
brother while he had been gone. I 
could see what his thoughts were 
and that he would never forgive him- 
self, if he lived a thousand years. 
He threw the sword aside and moved 
to the bed with the joy all bleached 
out of his face. The poor boy tried 
to smile as Old Glory lifted him 
clear of the bed with a hungry ten- 
derness that told what he had seen 
in that ghostlike smile. Soon after 
he begun pacin’ the floor with tears 
rollin’ down his cheeks, blamin’ him- 
self for his neglect and runnin’ his 
hand through his hair in an awful 
fashion.” 

Smith rose suddenly and walked 
to the window as though he had 
seen something. Amelia gave a 
sharp gasp of conviction as she 
watched him. The conflict within 
her breast began to reveal itself 
poignantly in her face which she 
now covered with her hands. 

“We sent to the Capital for the 
best specialists there,” continued 
Simon with a sigh. “But they all 
shook their heads when they had 
looked the boy over. One big brute 
of a doctor—he’s the one that give 
out to the papers that the boy was 
a drunkard—said to one of the 
others in my hearin’: ‘He’s rotten to 
the core; nothin’ to build on; drink’s 
got his vitals long ago!’ The other 
doctor was more human. ‘There’s 
only one man in the world,’ he said, 
‘who can help him.’ He referred to 
the big specialist in Vienna. It had 
cost ‘Old Glory’ about all he had in 
the world to find this out, yet he had 
a cablegram on the way to Vienna 
before night. We got the reply early 
the next morning. It seemed posi- 
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tive about only one thing, as far as 
I could see, and that was a fee of five 
thousand dollars—otherwise there 
wasn’t a word of promise in it. He 
gasped when he first read it, like as 
though somebody had chucked a dip- 
per of ice-water in his face. Then 
he started to walkin’ the floor with 
his eyes sot in a way that was ter- 
rible to see. I come up about nine 
o’clock that night as usual to ask if 
there was anything special I could 
do. And there he was, still pacin’ 
up and down with that cablegram 
clutched in his hand. He only shook 
his head and said ‘Good night,’ in 
a way that left nothing to say back. 
The boy was asleep, wore out from 
seein’ his brother swingin’ backward 
and forward like a pendulum of | 
Death.” Simon paused and closed 
his eyes, absorbed by the recollection. 

A heavy weariness had come into 
Smith’s face and he sat leaning for- 
ward, his brow creased with the 
weight of it, gazing steadfastly into 
the fireplace. Amelia had taken. her 
hands from her face and now sat 
with them tightly folded in her lap, 
her head bent, deeply impressed. 

“T went to bed with a heavy 
heart,” the inn-keeper sighed, “but I 
couldn’t sleep. I lay there listenin’ 
for that creak that come every time 
he turned at the end of the room. 
Then I got to thinkin’ if there 
mightn’t be a way to help him after 
all. But it was no use, I couldn’t 
think as long as that creak kept up. 
I guess it must have been near four 
o’clock when he seemed to have 
fought it out and the pacin’ stopped 
and thoughts begun to straighten out 
in my head again. No sooner did the 
idea come to me than I put on a 
few clothes and run right up there. 
He hardly looked at me when I 
come in, but sat there before the cold 
fireplace with that precious sword 
across his knees, countin’ the jewels 
set in the handle and puttin’ down 
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his calculations on the back of an 
envelope. He didn’t pay no atten- 
tion to what I said until I laid in 
his hand the little bag of gold that 
I had been savin’ for twenty-odd 
years—for my good times didn’t 
come till afterwards—then he un- 
derstood. He rose right up and took 
my hand in one of his and my shoul- 
der with the other—but he couldn’t 
speak only with his eyes and they 
held the finest words I ever want to 
hear. “There ain’t but twelve hun- 
dred,’ I managed to say, ‘but it’s 
yours—and give me a month and I 
can raise as much more on the house.’ 
He smiled—lI can’t tell you about that 
smile, but now and again I look back 
and I can feel it!” The old man laid 
a shaking hand on his breast for a 
second. “As he spoke now I could 
realize how tired he was. ‘Kind you 
are,’ he got out, ‘and I appreciate 
it—but I’ve found a way—thank 
you.’ And he glanced at the sword, 
which didn’t mean anything to me 
just then. But good God! What it 
meant to him!” He paused with a 
gesture of despair that was echoed 
by Smith with a sigh. 

“IT went back to bed and slept a 
kind of a sleep for several hours. 
When I went upstairs I found a note 
asking me to look after the invalid 
and that he would be back inside ot 
twenty-four hours. He was back, 
as a matter of fact, about eleven 
o’clock that night, and although he 
had had little or no rest for just about 
a whole week, whatever he had ac- 
complished had put life and color 
back into him again. He said he was 
leaving in the morning and was tak- 
ing a steamer the next day for 
Europe! That he had got the neces- 
sary money and curing his brother 
was just a matter of weeks! They 
took the ten o’clock train east the 
next morning. God, how I did miss 
’em—for both of ’em had come into 
my heart to stay!” 
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“You loved them—both of them?” 
ventured Smith softly, half rising as 
though he would visit the old man 
with personal gratitude. 

“Yes,” assented old Simon with a 
reminiscent smile, “the sick boy was 
like a son to me now and he—he was 
just ‘Old Glory,’ my everlastin’ hero! 
I been almost content in knowin’ I 
had somehow got closer to him than 
maybe anybody else. He had let me 
inside and I got it all locked up here 
in just plain worship!” He rapped 
his sunken chest and gave them a 
look of proud possession. “Maybe, 
after what I’ve told you, you can 
imagine what I felt two days later 
when I read how the world had been 
pleased to take his sublime sacrifice. 
How he had taken that precious 
sword secretly and tried to borrow 
money, and how the crafty dealer 
had held out for nothing short of 
buyin’ the thing outright, offerin’ him 
exactly the amount he had told him 
he needed. How he had left the 
dealer in great distress—to seek a 
better price, the lyin’ papers had it— 
and had returned a few hours later 
glad to sell. Only the dealer prom- 
ised faithfully to hgld it six months 
at his option—but what did the ras- 
cal do? What did the worm do?” 
Simon was speechless for a moment, 
shaking like a leaf in the excess of 
his wrath. “Told the newspapers 
all about it before night, so as to get 
the advertisin’ for his great purchase 
that he knowed would follow. We 
all know what happened! It showed 
us that Glory—if you’ll excuse me 
for sayin’ it—don’t amount to a 
damn! It showed that all that pow- 
wow they made wasn’t sincere at 
all and that the people didn’t think 
the show worth the price and were 
mad clean through because their 
hero had seen fit to turn the prize 
they give him into love and sacrifice, 
just as he had turned his life into 
it to win their praise!” 
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“Perhaps he didn’t do right, after 
all—to part with that sword,” com- 
mented Smith ruminatively. Amelia 
rose suddenly, a beautiful smile in 
her eyes, triumphantly sweeping 
aside the last cloud of doubt. 

“Ah, dear,” she interposed gently, 
“such good deeds as that could not 
well be wrong.” 

“You think that, Amelia?” he 
cried gratefully, placing his hand 
upon hers and leaving it there. 

“There ain’t much more that I can 
tell that ain’t known everywheres,” 
continued Simon. “His poor brother 
died under the operation. Knowin’ 
the General, as I did, with the glory 
he had hungered for all his life now 
a corpse and the boy, whom he loved 
even more than glory, in his fresh 
grave—it hurts my old heart to think 
of what he must have suffered. The 
world lost track of ‘Old Glory’ then 
and there, and didn’t seem to care 
—except a few. Somehow, I believe 
that that man couldn’t hate, and I 
don’t need tell anybody how much he 
loved his country. Them two things 
tell me that some day he’s goin’ to 
return to her—although it has been 
nigh onto thirteen years since he 
went away. Yes,” he went on, strok- 
ing his chin gently and his eyes sud- 
denly flooded at the mere thought 
of the great moment, “I know he’s 
comin’ back to my old inn before he 
dies—pray God it will be before I 
do—and then—” Simon’s face fair- 
ly glowed with joy as he moved to 
the stone fireplace, where he fumbled 
a moment, at length removing a 
small stone that disclosed a dark, 
deep aperture. The old man looked 
cautiously about before thrusting 
his arm inside. Then he drew forth 
a crumbling leather case nearly four 
feet in length. 

Smith spfang up with a sharp cry 
and stood there transfixed with his 
hand to his forehead. 

“IT got special reason for showin’ 


this to you because you're a relation 
of his. If you ever see him alive, 
or if I die first, I want him to know 
about it.” He had laid the case with 
great tenderness on the reading 
table and begun with trembling fin- 
gers to untie the dusty strings that 
held it together. “ ‘Old Glory’ made 
this place famous and I made enough 
money in ten years to do what I 
made up my mind to try to do that 
day I read about him in the papers. 
For you see, after that appeared in 
print about him, the sword became a 
drug on the market, so to speak. 
Nobody seemed to want it—espe- 
cially at a big figure. The man failed 
who bought it—served him right !— 
and one of his creditors got the 
sword—and here it is!” He threw | 
back the cover with a grandeur of 
effect. 

Smith leaned forward excitedly, 
placing his arm affectionately on the 
old man’s shoulder, looking only into 
his face and not at the sword. 

“And when he comes,” Simon was 
murmuring, his old eyes seeing only 
the golden sword ; “when ‘Old Glory’ 
comes—there it is for him, with all 
its glory just as he won it!” 

Smith stood wavering indecisively 
until his wandering eyes fell upon 
his wife, who at that moment seemed 
intently examining the beautiful de- 
tail of the sword; then an expression 
of poignant renunciation crept into 
his face and he hurried to the win- 
dow where the tears that rolled down 
his cheek were reflected in the glass. 
Once again he turned, determination 
manifest in his face, his expression 
serene. 

“Ves,” the old man was telling 
Amelia in a high-pitched voice, “I 
got his room up there with that velvet 
cord across the doorway—just as he 
left it. It’s waitin’ for him, and only 
him, when he returns. And I think 
my old heart will break with happi- 
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ness, and I[’ll be content to die, when 
that grand day comes!” 

Smith moved toward him and 
seized his hand, his lips moving sev- 
eral times before he uttered a sound. 
“Good night—Simon. I—I enjoyed 
your—your recital and wish I could 
help you, but I can’t—I can’t. I— 
I’m feeling poorly to-night, so I’ll 
run along. Come, Amelia dear.” 
At every word it seemed that he 
would break down. Amelia led him 
gently to the stairway, painfully con- 
scious of his distress, though care- 
fully refraining from probing it. 

“Old Simon ought to be reward- 
ed!” he repeated half as though to 
himself, as they slowly ascended the 
stairs. 

“He’s going to be,” she assured 
him to his surprise, but he made no 
further comment than a gentle pres- 
sure of the hand. 

They entered the room. He closed 
the door and stood looking at her, 
awkward and hesitating, then he 
sought the refuge of the arm-chair, 
into which he sank heavily conceal- 
ing his drawn face with his hand. 

He could not have looked into her 
eyes for another second. And so it 
came to pass that he did not see the 
wonderful expression that she had 
released from the pride of her burst- 
ing heart; he did not dream of the 
tears that shone forth her adoration; 
he never guessed the rapture that 
animated her frame as she stole to- 
ward him. 

“Ah, dear, you never imagined I 
was such a weakling, did you?” He 
yearned for her to be by his side but 
he could not yet trust himself to ask 
it or to look up. 

“To-night,” she whispered, for she 
had softly nestled between his out- 
spread knees at his feet, “I have seen 
the glory of the sun and stars out- 
shone! I have felt what it was to 
place my finger deep into the wound 
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of another’s sacrifice until the pain 
of my own was swept away in a 
thankfulness that I had something 
precious to give! To-night, I have 
met true nobility face to face and 
have pressed a portion of it to my 
unworthy lips!” She laid her cheek 
against his trembling hand and then 
kissed it over and over again. “My 
hero! My beloved!” 

Still he dared not open his eyes 
and if he had the tears would have 
blinded him. “But, Amelia—?”’ 
Hope had crept into his quavering 
tones. 

“T know dear, you are still think- 
ing of him. por at me, dear, that 
you may see the truth in my eyes 
when I say that I am proud of being 
the mother of a boy who died in 
such a way for such a leader! I did 
not understand, dear—I could not!” 

“Amelia—” But utterance was 
futile in the path of the stored trag- 
edy that was now venting itself in 
great sobs. He could but press his 
lips to her hair. 

“And now, dear, before we taste 
another morsel of our own great 
happiness, I want you to hurry down 
to that precious old man who has 
given us what we have. Don’t keep 
him another minute out of his own!” 

General Smith rose, his shoulders 
throwing off the last vestige of op- 
pression as he held her for a mo- 
ment in his arms. 

“Dear ‘Old Glory’ !” she murmured. 
as she watched him descend the 
stairs. Then turning down the light, 
she sat whimsically comparing the 
glory of the heavens to his, accom- 
panied by the resonant music of the 
deep tones of his voice in the room 
below. 

“Amelia dear!” he called at length. 
“Simon insists that you occupy the 
room with the velvet cord across the 
doorway—at once! [I'll join you 
presently.” 
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*" SALVAGE 


@ Fleta Campbell Springer 


HE stood in the cabin door watch- 

ing the sun go down. His great 
figure slouched, not ungracefully, 
for he was tired after the day’s 
work. His graying hair was pushed 
carelessly back. On his face was 
the wrapt look of a God-fearing 
man at worship. 

When the light and color had 
died out, he shifted his weight 
lazily, then suddenly leaned for- 
ward, shading his eyes with his 
hand. 

“June!” he called. 

A girl, tall and fair like himself, 
came toward him around the side 
of the cabin. 

“Yes, Father?” 

“Wonder if we’re goin’ to have a 
neighbor,” he said, still shading 
his eyes. “Don’t you make out 
somebody movin’ over at the old 
place?” 

She came up on the flat stonestep 
beside him, and together they 
gazed across the level plain to 
where a low structure of unpainted 
yellow pine blended into the land- 
scape with scarcely a break. 

“Looks like somebody, sure 
enough,” said the girl, a trace of 
excitement coming into her voice. 
“T’ll get the glasses!” 

She went into the house and 
came out almost at once with a 
well-worn pair of field glasses. 

“It’s a man!” she said, intent on 
the little pine shack; “a man—and 
it looks like a wagon behind the 
house—at the corner there.” She 
pointed, and her father made an ef- 
fort to follow with his eyes. 
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“Must be a family goin’ to move 
in. Well, well—don’t know them, 
do you, June?” 

“No—” she was changing the fo- 
cus on the glasses. “But that’s what 
it is. Somebody’s movin’ in!” 

She handed the glasses to him 
then, and he in turn became ab- 
sorbed in watching the movement 
about the “old place.” She stood 
by already wondering, conjecturing 
who they might be, what kind of 
people. It would be nice if they 
were young people; she hadn’t 
thought of that before; but it 
would be nice. Not since sister 
Flora and her husband had given 
up and gone back East had there 
been so much as a prospect of a 
neighbor. 

The supper was almost cold 
when they at last went in, but 
they did not notice that. 

After dark they sat out on the 
step, and presently a light twinkled 
from the window of the cabin 
across the plain, like the light of 
a ship at sea appearing over the 
horizon; as full of mystery, of the 
possibility of romance or danger. 

“Go in and light our lamp, June. 
It’ll look more neighborly.” He 
had not forgotten fis first night on 
the plains. 

The girl went in and set the 
lighted lamp where it would shine 
out through the open door. It was 
their friendly “Ship ahoy!” 

The next two days were filled 
with a pendent excitement for 
young June Porter; and then, just 
at supper time, she heard voices, 
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and looking up quickly from her 
work she saw through the tiny 
kitchen window, her father—and 
the neighbor. A tall man he was, 
as tall as her father, standing with 
his back to her; and when he 
turned and she saw his face, it was 
as if a Word had been spoken—a 
Word her inmost self had heark- 
ened to, had waited and listened 
for. 

Then she heard her father’s voice 
calling her. 

“June!” 

She hesitated an instant, with a 
feeling that something was de- 
manded of the moment, something 
unusual ought to be done. Then 
she threw off her checked apron 
and went out. 

“This is Mr. Ludlow, June—our 
new neighbor. He’s goin’ to live 
in the old place.” 

The stranger took off his hat 
and came forward. June knew that 
she wanted to make him very wel- 
come ; she felt somehow called upon 
to act as hostess for the new coun- 
try—her country to which the 
stranger had come. 

They shook hands, and June 
said: “We saw your light,” and 
then found it suddenly difficult to 
think of anything more to say. 

There was a little talk about the 
climate, how far it was to water, 
what the prospects were for the 
coming year. Then June’s father 
said: 

“You'll stay to supper with us, 
won't you?” 

“No. Thanks just the same, but 
the baby’ll be wonderin’ where I 
am now, and I’ll go on home. You 
folks come over and see us.” 

“We will,” said June, though his 
last words had stopped the excite- 
ment at her heart and left a queer 
dull feeling there instead. 

When he was gone they went in- 
side, and while she set out the sup- 
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per her father talked of the new 
neighbor. He had come out from 
Indiana, sold his place back there; 
he was going to stay; he seemed 
like a nice kind of fellow; it was a 
good thing somebody had moved 
into the country; they could help 
each other; they could get things 
in better that way; it would be 
company, too. They really needed 
a neighbor. 

“Did you go over there?” June 
asked. 

“No, I met him out on the West 
trail.” 

“Oh—I wonder what his wife’s 
like.” 

“Didn’t I tell you about that? 
He’s a widower—with a little baby 
girl, bout three or four; I told him 
you’d be glad to have a little one 
so near.” 

The dullness magically left her 
heart. 

“A baby!” she cried, “It'll be like 
old times! Like having Flora’s baby 
back again!” 

“It will, won’t it?” Delight showed 
in his voice, too. “I told him you’d 
be glad.” 

“A little girl, you said? I think 
I’ll like that better than a boy. 
Wonder if it’ll be as pretty and 
sweet as little Jackie,—oh, but it 
couldn’t be that sweet!” She looked 
over at her father with shining 
eyes. “Could it?” 

“It'd have to be purty sweet,” 
he said. 

For a long time they sat talking 
of Flora’s baby, the tiny despot 
who had held them willing slaves 
for two years and more; they were 
both remembering the feel of his 
soft little arms clinging to them 
the day Flora went away; a warm 
cuddling little creature he was, 
with hair the color of pale gold, 
skin like petals, and a mouth like 
the heart of a blush rose. 

It was late that night before 
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June fell asleep. It did not seem 
possible that only one man and a 
little child had come to share her 
country—her land no longer; it 
seemed all at once peopled. 

The next evening they drove 
over the old unused road to the 
new neighbor’s. June carried a 
napkin of fresh rolls, and a glass 
of jelly. 

Ludlow came to meet them, his 
face lighting with pleasure. 

“Get right out,” he said, walk- 
ing around to help June from the 
cart. But she was on the ground 
before he reached her. 

“T’m used to it,” she laughed. 

His eyes were on her admiring- 
ly, and she felt a quick surge of 
happiness in her blood, a new kind 
of happiness she had not felt be- 
fore. 

“She couldn’t wait to see the 
baby,” said her father, tying the 
pony. 

Mark Ludlow looked quickly 
toward the door, then back again 
at June. 

“Yes,” said June, “my sister 
lived here with her baby, and we’ve 
missed them more than anything 
since they went away. I was glad 
when I heard about your little girl. 
. . . She’s here, isn’t she? I thought 
father said... .” 

“Oh yes, she’s here.” He said 
it quickly, June thought the least 
bit nervously. He turned toward 
the house. 

“Come here, baby!” he called. 
There was no answer. “She’s back- 
ward, sometimes—” he said. “You 
see, she hasn’t been so very strong 

They went up the path, June’s 
face alight with welcome. She 
looked eagerly toward the door. 

“Baby!” the neighbor called 
again. 

There was the sound of a chair 
being shoved inside, and then Mark 


Ludlow’s child appeared in the 
door. Hunched pitifully forward 
on a poor crooked back, holding 
with thin brown little hands to the 
door casing, she stood regarding 
the strangers through too-old black 
eyes. Her short black hair showed 
the awkward attempt of a man at 
brushing. 

June Porter’s world toppled, 
swayed, then righted itself with an 
effort. 

“Come, dear,” Mark Ludlow was 
saying, quietly, reassuringly—just 
a shade of boyish entreaty in his 
tone. The child came a step nearer, 
half fearfully; then turned with a 
little awkward convulsive move- 
ment and hid herself in Ludlow’s 
arms. He smoothed the dark head 
tenderly, with infinite protection in 
the touch. There was in his at- 
titude all the strength, the delicacy, 
as well as the hurt of his fatherhood. 

At sight of the child a strange 
sensation had come over June Por- 
ter—a shocked, drunken feeling she 
could not understand. How she got 
through the visit she never knew; 
there was talk . . . she remem- 
bered the effort to say something, 
but not what came of it.. . . Mark 
Ludlow had given them chairs in 
the yard. He—she remembered that 
vividly enough—sat in an old cane 
chair near the step, and held the 
child. 

She had heard that children were 
sometimes born like that—but this 
was the first one she had seen; 
nothing abnormal, nothing physi- 
cally deformed had ever come near 
her before. The Porters had all 
been of splendid physique, tall, 
clean limbed, and proportioned like 
athletes. And he had held the child. 

. caressed it! . . . What black 
hair ithad...andeyes... 

Half way home her father said: 
“You didn’t give them the rolls and 
preserves |” 
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“Yes, I forgot them,” she said, 
and returned to her thoughts. 


Il. 


owe had passed, and the 
early summer, and now August 
had come, and with it the hot winds 
that raged all day and died down 
with the sun into evenings of the 
most exquisite beauty. 

It was the end of the day; a rose 
and gold sunset filled the world, 
gilding the level floor of the plain 
that spread away to the rim of the 
sky—and in the midst of it, a man 
and a girl, standing motionless, like 
two caught suddenly up to glory. 
They did not speak. Their hands 
were clasped closely in the first 
eloquent caress of lovers. Cadences 
of color went through the air. 

Presently he stirred. 

“To-morrow,” he said. She only 
inclined her head. 

He did not come nearer her; their 
hands fell apart lingeringly, and he 
began to move away from her slow- 
ly, with head uplifted, as one who 
goes forth from a vision. 

Her eyes and heart followed him, 
across the shining carpet that had 
an hour before been only the brown 
grass of the sun-parched prairie. 
She stood where he left her, 
watching. The golden light fol- 
lowed him tenderly, as did her love. 
It seemed to hover gently round 
him. Crimson shafts sped through 
the air after him, like her own joy. 
Then suddenly, as if by magic, 
there took shape before him the 
tiny low house of unpainted yellow 
pine. The flood of light seemed 
abruptly to circle round it and light 
up the little square window for his 
coming. 

The door opened. A small black 
figure appeared on the step and ran 
with a hunching, rolling movement 
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to meet the man. He stooped and 
lifted it in his arms, and went in at 
the door. 

A shudder came over the watch- 
ing girl. Suddenly all the colors 
of the sunset, the colors of love and 
hope, fled after the sun; the world 
was drained of its glory, as if a 
famished god had drunk it off at a 
gulp. A chill struck through the 
breeze. The girl turned and walked 
quickly through the long dead 
grass in the opposite direction. She 
went hurriedly, so that now and 
then the grass tripped her and she 
stumbled. 

When she came to her own path 
she flew along precipitately, re- 
membering all at once that her 
father would be waiting. The row 
of four-o’clocks around the house 
had gone to sleep, but the staunch | 
geraniums flaunted their scarlet to- 
ward her gaily as she came into the 
yard. In the door stood her father. 

“Getting cooler,” he said, as she 
came up the path. 

“Yes—” Surely he had seen them 


out there together . . . he could 
not help knowing . . . yet, what 
was there to know? Nothing had 


occurred . . nothing had been 
said . . . and yet something, and 
something very wonderful, had 
come to pass out there in the sun- 
set. He must know. . . he must 
have seen it in her face. 

She went in past him and busied 
herself with the supper. He liked 
Mark Ludlow—he had shown that 
in many ways—he had said many 
times how fortunate they were to 
have such a good neighbor. Mark 
had been a great help, and com- 
pany, too, for them both, when he 
stopped mornings and evenings. 
Somehow June felt that her father 
knew, and that he was pleased; 
that he was ignoring the subject. 
She felt all at once as if her last 
stand must be taken; her father, 























then, was going to let her go on 
without a word. She could not 
count on him, and he must have 
seen, these months, the conflict go- 
ing on in her heart. Incoherently 
it came to her that her own father 
had failed her in something very 
important. 

She went to her bedroom early, 
undressed, and, slipping into a soft 
robe, she put out the light, and sat 
down at her window, wrestling 
with her problem. She would use 
all the reason and logic there was 
in her. To-day had made a de- 
cision almost imperative. But al- 
ways, no matter what course she 
took, there was the child with 
the resentful black eyes and the 
crooked back. 

She must face it squarely. It 
was merely herself against the 
child. Something rose up fiercely 
within her, denying the right of 
the child to the man she loved. For 
she did love him; she was not try- 
ing to conceal that from herself 
any longer. The last months had 
wrenched her very spirit, yet she 
had not said a word. Once she 
had come near to it, that evening 
when her father said at supper: 
“I told Ludlow to bring his little 
girl over to stay with you to-mor- 
row.” 

June had set her tea cup down, 
untasted, her hand a bit unsteady. 

“What did he say?” she had 
asked, looking down at her plate. 

“Said he didn’t want to bother 
you . . . said she’d been used to 
stayin’ by herself since she was a 
baby. Ludlow’s an easy goin’ fel- 
low, and I guess he don’t see how 
lonesome it is for the poor little 
thing.” 

And that had told June that 
Mark Ludlow knew; that he had 
sensed what: she felt toward the 
child. Yet how she had striven to 
keep it from him; and how foolish 
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it had been, for such things are not 
to be hidden. They tell themselves 
in spite of one. 

Her father had paused, and June 
had known that he was expecting 
her to speak, but she could not, 
and continued to look at her plate. 
After a little he had gone on: “Of 
course he don’t think anything of 
it—it’s been that way so long now, 
and there’s no danger to speak of 
—’way off the road like that—and 
in plain sight of us—but 1 know 
one thing; I’d never left you that 
way if your mother’d died before 
Florie was big enough to stay with 
you.” Again he had waited for her 
to say something. “Maybe now if 
you asked him to bring her over, 
he’d do it. It’d be company for 
you, too.” 

“Why—yes, of course—” she had 
said: then added hastily, “but I 
don’t know whether she’d stay with 
me or not—she never seems to just 
like me—you know—” 

“It’s just because you’ve never 
been around where there was 
babies much—and you don’t know 
how to make up to ’em; any young 
one’d be afraid of the scared way 
you act with ’em.” 

“But Flora’s baby wasn’t afraid 
of me! He’d come to me before any 
of you!” she said in a sort of fierce 
self-defense, a vindication of her 
feeling for Mark Ludlow’s child. 
And at the mention of Flora’s baby, 
her father forgot his neighbor, so 
that she had needed to say nothing 
more. 

She found the mother of the child 
haunting her thoughts; sudden 
and violent resentment seized her 
against this woman about whom 
she knew no more than that she 
was dead. She found herself blam- 
ing her; surely she might have 
given the child a sound and 
straight body; surely there must 
have been a way. There were mo- 
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ments when she was overwhelmed 
with pity for the little creature, when 
she would have hastened to gather 
it to her heart; but it was not in 
her flesh to do it. It was always, 
she realized, her body, not her 
spirit that rebelled. 

So she went over it all again, sit- 
ting there by the open window. The 
light had long since disappeared 
from the window of the cabin 
across the plain; her father had 
gone to bed in the next room. She 
could hear his steady breathing 
faintly through the closed doors. 
It was beginning to gray in the 
East before she crept into bed; yet 
it was the same in the morning as 
it had been the night before. 


III. 


T° 1 days that followed brought 

a constraint to the lovers that 
both sought to ignore. He no 
longer stopped for his chat of an 
evening; no longer whistled and 
waved as he passed by in the morn- 
ing. 

June knew that he was giving 
her time to think; his fineness made 
her ashamed. 

Weeks went by, with a solution 
no nearer, Then, one afternoon, 
when she had finished her work, 
she sat down to sew. She had got 
up to go into the next room for 
more thread, when suddenly she 
stopped, her whole body rigid. 
What was that in the wind? She 
sprang erect. 

The smell of fire; And the wind 
was up! 

Sweeping a blanket from the bed 
she leaped to the door, snatched up 
some empty grain bags that lay by 
the step, and ran into the yard, her 
head up, sniffing the wind. 

There—off to the left—roaring 
and crashing forward with the 
speed of maddened horses, swept 
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the wall of flame! It was the plains- 
man’s call to battle. The girl’s mind 
worked with astonishing clearness 
and rapidity. Often had she fought 
all night, shoulder to shoulder with 
the men. 

Back-firing was impossible—it 
would get away from her in this 
wind—there’ was her pony—she 
might get three, or at the most four, 
furrows around the house and barn. 
She must decide. 

Abruptly, as if consciously 
changing its mind, the wind veered; 
the wall of fire turned slowly, as 
if on giant wheels. The girl started 
forward, running. 

Suddenly she stopped dead. 
Straight ahead, in the very path of 
destruction, lay Mark Ludlow’s 
cabin! 

A faintness seized her; the 
blanket fell from her hands. The 
next instant there surged through 
her a _ tremendous  strength—a 
physical force capable of stopping 
the fire—of commanding it to halt, 
and of being obeyed. A moment 
she halted, but in that moment it 
must have come to her—the Idea. 
[t crept over her like a slow paral- 
ysis, locking her will. 

It was such a simple solution 

. she might have been asleep— 
she often slept for an hour in the 
afternoon . . in that case she 
might not have known. . . and 
what could she do alone, with no 
one to help? If only she did not 
feel that superhuman strength! She 
could stop the fire . . . yet steadily 
her mind fastened upon the idea. 
It was at last the solution... . 
Providence had meant her to take 
it. . . . There would be no more 
problem... . 

The wind joined its fury to the 
flames, and, leagued together, they 
devoured the earth, leaped high, 
tumbled and rolled in upon them- 
selves, then whipped themselves up 
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into towering foam. ‘The sky be- 
hind was black with smoke. In 
front, the white heat danced a 
blinding saraband. . . . After all, 
there was nothing to be done. The 
fire was too close. . . . No one 
would ever suspect... . She 
seemed physically held by the 
Idea; it consumed her, drugged her 
mentality. She felt a soothing las- 
situde as if at last the question 
would let her rest, as if she were 
soon to be very happy. Nerve- 
less she watched, while the roaring 
grew in her ears, evil, triumphant, 
and the great wall of fire hurled it- 
self on toward the cabin of yellow 
pine. 

Giant flames licked upward, like 
red tongues ravenous of food. Still 
she made no move, uttered no 
sound. 

Then as in a dream she saw the 
tiny hunched figure of Mark Lud- 
low’s baby in the door of the cabin ; 
saw it come out onto the step, hesi- 
tate, turn dazedly to one side and 
then to the other—then, with the 
familiar awkward motion, hop 
down from the step and run blind- 
ly to the old cane chair where Mari 
Ludlow sat in the summer even- 
ings. 

In a flash she saw his face—the 
face of the father, bending over his 
child, full of love, of tenderness, of 
protection. It was as if lightning 
struck off chains that bound her. 
Her will took hold of her. Again 
she felt the surge of superhuman 
strength. With a bound she caught 
up the blanket where it had fallen, 
plunged it into the water trough 
at her hand, and was away in long, 
springing leaps across the prairie. 
Hair flying, wild eyes measuring 
the distance, muttering frantic self- 
accusations, she flung her confes- 
sion, her prayer, her incoherent 
hoarse command to God. She 
seemed to be running with terrific 


speed, yet she got no_ nearer. 

She tried to wave, to shout to 
the child, who stood clinging to 
the arm of the old cane chair as if 
the spot itself had power to save. 
But her arm would not respond to 
her will, and her voice died in the 
wind and floated off in a thin wisp 
of sound behind her. 

The roar was deafening, the heat 
like a furnace blast. Her eyes and 
body strained forward to the child, 
as if she would keep back the de- 
stroyer by the power of her neces- 
sity. 

One moment—an hour—an etern- 
ity—she raced abreast of the fire. 
The wall of flame gained headway. 
A mighty gust of wind sent it head- 
long toward the cabin. Another 
wilder gust broke into the wall of. 
fire. It wavered, flared red and 
black against the sky, then divided. 
A long arm ran out like molten ore. 
It would cut her off! 

Between her and the cabin it 
leaped like a live thing, taunting, 
triumphant. 

June Porter paused never an in- 
stant. With a swirl the blanket 
went round her, sheathing her 
head, her shoulders. One last meas- 
uring glance, and, head down, she 
dashed into the fire! It is a trick 
all plainsmen know, though none 
but the bravest dares. 

Scarcely she touched the ground. 
A breathless, stifling instant—two 
—three—four, blind leaps—a short, 
sudden fight—and the air again! 

With an eagle’s swoop she 
caught up the child. Two desperate 
little hands clung round her neck; 
a warm quivering little body crushed 
close against her own. A sharp ex- 
ultant joy ran through her. This, 
then, was what it meant to him— 
a faith like this! 

Tearing the blanket from her 
shoulders, she wrapped it close 
about the terrified little form. 
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And then—she heard her name, 
and turning, she saw him—Mark 
Ludlow, there in the door of his 
cabin. 

An instant they looked into each 
other’s eyes, as might two come 
face to face after death—revealing 
and demanding all. 

Then: “You would have stayed?” 
she asked, already possessing the 
truth. He, too, had fought in vain ; 
he, too, had found a way out— 

He came down the step and slow- 
ly across the space between them. 

“Come!” she cried, “we have no 
time !” 

“No,” said Mark Ludlow then. 
“You will go back. But we stay. 
I am her father... .” He held out 
his arms imperatively for the child. 
“Give her to me, and go. This is 
the only way out for us, now.” 

It was June Porter’s time to cry 
no. She pressed the child close to 
her heart. 

“No!” she cried, “No! I have 
come for her, and she shall go with 
me!” 

Mark Ludlow’s face was illu- 
mined other than by the light of the 
fire. He came a step nearer. 

“You came for her—” he re- 
peated, as if waking from a dream 
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—“then you did not know I was 
here? . . . you came through—the 
fire—for her. . .?” 

“IT came to save her,’ she an- 
swered, “and us.” 

No other word passed between 
them, but in that moment, walled 
round by fire, their miracle was 
wrought. 

Turning she gave the child into 
his arms. 

“Come!” she said, and, unmind- 
ful of danger, concerned only with 
that strange high thrill that 
wrapped her round like a mantel, 
she plunged again into the flames. 
Holding his child close, Mark Lud- 
low followed her through. 


IV. 


[¢ was the young cantonment 

doctor, who came out next day 
to bandage the burns on June’s 
arms and hands, who told them 
about the great surgeon in the 
East, and how he straightened lit- 
tle crooked backs. 

June held out one white ban- 
daged hand to Mark Ludlow who 
sat by her side. 

“We'll have something to work 
for now,” she said. 
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BENT-OVER, shrunken wom- 

an, her face wizened from toil- 
ing and smiling, her bright eyes blue 
as glass beads, with a sympathetic 
droop to their lids, sat up alertly over 
her breakfast listening to the pound 
of horses’ hoofs which apparently 
stopped in front of the house. 

“Maybe that’s my furniture now,” 
she said, hurrying to the window. 
“Though you never can tell, there’s 
so much traveling day and night in 
a city. But Anthony said before he 
left yesterday that it would be de- 
livered the first thing this morning.” 

She peered eagerly down on the 
dusty top of a green van that was 
backed against the curb. The double 
doors were open. Some men were 
flinging bunches of dun-colored rags 
and strips of old carpet onto the pave- 
ment. Suddenly Mrs. Roger’s dim 
eyes brightened, for in the cavernous 
darkness she had caught sight of the 
swathed legs of her dining-room 
sideboard. 

At that moment the bell rang and 
she heard hasty, heavy steps coming 
up the stairs: 

“Y’ furniture,” a husky young fel- 
low announced as she opened the 
door. “We ain’t allowed to bring it 
up in the elevator. The men are 
fetchin’ it up.” 

Already a bent-over negro stag- 
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gered past the elderly lady, a set of 
springs on his back balanced with 
one hand, while with the other he 
gripped the footboard of her enam- 
eled bed. 

She regarded him apprehensively : 

“Ain’t that too heavy for one man 
to carry alone?” she questioned kind- 
ly. 

“Where d’ y’ want it to go?” he 
asked, stopping a second for the nec- 
essary direction. “No, that ain’t 
heavy,” he grinned, thumping it 
down and wiping his glistening brow. 
“T could carry a pianner, ma’am.” 

In no time at all, so it seemed to 
Mrs. Roger, she had her possessions 
within her apartment. How those 
men worked, she thought sympathet- 
ically! Why, they were oxen, the 
way they staggered up the staircases 
with her furniture on their backs, 
calling out cheerfully, “whoop-now! 
Careful!” at each landing, so that 
none of the sharp corners injured 
the burlap on the walls! 

Of course, she “tipped” them as 
Anthony had directed, but such back- 
breaking service, Mrs. Roger knew, 
was not a question of pay. Those 
men -simply had kind hearts. No- 
body could work like that just for 
money ! 

When the last two had gone, she 
sat down for a moment a trifle pant- 
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ingly, and blissfully eyed her crated 
pieces. The burlap had come off the 
dining-room table and the rag rugs 
around the pictures were twisted as 
if they might have encountered a 
cyclone. But as one of the men po- 
litely told her he guessed she’d “find 
them all right,” and “anyhow he 
wasn’t responsible. They was like 
that when he took ’em off the boat!” 
Mrs. Roger could readily believe 
that, for with her own eyes she had 
seen how they slammed things on the 
boat. 

She whisked through her breakfast 
and set about getting them “to 
rights.” Some of the neighbors in 
the house, she told herself, would be 
sure to call in the afternoon. She 
knew how that went from having 
lived nearly seventy years in the vil- 
lage that she and her son Anthony 
had just vacated. No newcomer in 
Milldon had ever been left to feel in 
the cold. Even if the newly-inhab- 
ited house looked every which-way, 
the neighbors had dropped in at least 
long enough to let the new arrivals 
know that they had come among 
friends. 

She supposed the same friendly 
custom existed everywhere; it could 
not belong alone to Milldon. Living 
all her life in one place, it was not 
strange that Mrs. Roger had formed 
her standards from those existing 
there. Possibly if she had been what 
is crisply called a “reader,” or en- 
grossed in the “questions of the day,” 
her ideas might have been propor- 
tionately more accurate, and less 
kindly. But she had read very little 
—and that little had been taken chief- 
ly from an old-fashioned Book which 
she had kept for years on a piece of 
plush on her parlor table. 

In addition, she had been too busy 
raising eleven children, and having 
a say in raising eleven out of every 
twelve of the others born in the vil- 
lage, to have much time for reading. 
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Even after her children had grown 
up, each in turn calling her “blessed,” 
and going away to make a home of 
his own, she had still found to her 
joy that there were always young 
lives just starting, village mothers 
that needed her help and counsel. 
So that time for her had been one 
round of service. 

It was at the desire of her youngest 
son, Anthony, that she now found 
herself in new surroundings. 

Anthony—even Mrs. Roger had to 
admit—had always been different 
from her other children. Superior, 
she suspected, in her pride in him! 
He seemed to have town alertness, 
he would wear “town clothes,” and— 
although he would not have con- 
fessed it—some day he meant to 
marry a town girl. Before he was 
fifteen, he had saved enough for a 
safety razor. A year later he dis- 
played a gun-metal cigarette case, 
and more than once he had as- 
tounded his mother with the remark 
that “a house without a bathtub was 
not much better than a barn!” 

Finally he came out in so many 
words that he was “sick and tired of 
the ramshackle place” they had al- 
ways lived in, and that in his esti- 
mation they couldn’t “quit it too soon 
and make a new start”—preferably 
in some place where business was 
“humping.” 

“What would you like?” she had 
asked quietly. 

“Well,”—even he had the grace to 
hesitate a bit—“I want a job in town. 
There’s a position open now—-sales- 
man in a rubber house. They’ll take 
me on any time. I’ve been corres- 
ponding with the old man, and z 

He did not have to say more. If 
Anthony was bent on going to town, 
that ended it—in so far as opposition 
from his mother was concerned. 
When he finally sold the old place 
and secured the position he had men- 
tioned, she quietly helped him pack 
































and prepared to go with him. It 
would be all the same, she told her- 
self in the middle of the night. 
Everywhere she would find kind 
neighbors. She tied up the daguer- 
reotype of her husband and the pic- 
ture of little Mary, then just in short 
clothes, and surreptitiously sneaked 
the plush album with the pictures of 
all her children in it into her suit-case 
just as she and Anthony left the 
weather-stained house on their way 
to the station. 

During their journey that day, she 
smiled brightly at her son as he out- 
lined his plans. How bright he was, 
how eager! The only cloud in her 
sky was the fact that he had to go 
directly out on a business trip, which 
would leave her alone for the first 
two weeks. However, all her life 
business had been business; so she 
voiced no complaint. 

She was still smiling when they 
reached their comfortable apartment, 
and Anthony—to his mother’s amaze- 
ment—explained the twenty-five uses 
of the hall-boys, janitor and super- 
intendent. 

Even after he left her the next 
morning and she sat alone in her 
rather cheerlessly littered rooms, she 
had no doubt that just as soon as she 
got “to rights,” and found new 
friends among these new neighbors, 
life again would be as sweet and 
tranquil for her as ever. It was 
merely a question of coming to know 
the people in the house; of meeting 
their children, and telling them of 
hers. At this thought a rain of sud- 
den, proud tears sprinkled her yel- 
low old cheeks, for in her album 
were pictures of wise, clean-looking 
children such as any mother might be 
proud of! She could see herself 
opening the greenish, corroded clasp 
that always stuck, and coming first 
upon little Jamie, sitting up so stiff 
and solemn upon a spindle-backed 
chair, and then— 
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But she checked herself suddenly. 
This would never do. She must get 
the parlor at least in something like 
order, so that when her callers came 
they could find chairs to sit on. She 
tried to think where Anthony had 
packed the tea-cannister and some of 
the cups and saucers. A cup of tea 
would look more hospitable on her 
part, even if she couldn’t find spoons 
enough to go around. 

She went to work happily and by 
four o’clock that afternoon her rooms 
were reduced to something like or- 
der. Then she clothed herself in a 
fresh percale dress, and sat down 
tranquilly to wait. With something 
like a start, she finally heard the 
clock strike five. She thought she 
must have made a mistake, and went 
up close to the round face of the 
time-piece, peering at it in amaze- 
ment. It was really five o’clock, and 
feeling a little helpless and strange, 
she sat down again. 

After a moment—a century—it 
struck six. No one touched her bell. 
No one came. Just the darkness 
settled gradually down. The water 
for her tea was cold. She could no 
longer make out the folds of the nap- 
kin over her serving-tray. She no- 
ticed that someone had inserted a 
laundry list under her door, and pick- 
ing it up in bewilderment she stood 
twisting it about in her fingers. 

Finally she went over to the double 
windows in the parlor and looked 
down into the street. The noise and 
confusion of traffic, mingled with the 
raucous shrieks of newsboys, hurt 
her ears. Pedestrians hurried by, 
hard-jawed men, and women in 
pretty, modish suits. Suddenly 
homesickness shook her—until she 
trembled. She made her way back 
to a chair and sat down. For a long 
time she sat very still. The street 
lamps came out and shone into the 
room, on the familiar pictures that 
she had brought from her old home. 
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Suddenly she started up with a 
faint smile: 

“How foolish I am!” she thought. 
“Of course, they wouldn’t call the 
first day—especially when they know 
that I’m an old woman and not so 
spry in getting to rights as I would 
have been twenty years ago. They'll 
all wait until to-morrow before they 
come.” 

So the next afternoon, and the 
next, and the next, she sat more and 
more stonily in her now thoroughly 
ordered home, waiting chokingly for 
the bell to ring. But no one came 
near her, except the hall-boy who 
brought her breezy uncomprehend- 
ing letters from Anthony. And 
sometimes tradespeople who wanted 
her orders. For the first time in 
her life, she faced the soul-hurting 
knowledge that in town she had no 
neighbors. No neighbors! Why, 
it was like having no reputation, no 
memories of the children she had 
raised, no belief in the Book that still 
lay on its piece of plush on the par- 
lor table! 

Sometimes she walked past the 
closed doors of the other two apart- 
ments on her floor, staring at them 
raptly, as if behind them were mys- 
teries from which she was deliber- 
ately shut out: little children being 
born, perhaps, whom she would never 
take in her arms; young people mak- 
ing fudge or popping corn before 
open fires. Often she thought that if 
only again she could do something for 
somebody—if she could tend an old 
person, or laugh with a young one, 
or watch the miracle of a mother’s 
face who looked for the first time 
upon a babe which the older woman 
had dressed and laid proudly in the 
weak, waiting arms! Anything but 
this snapping of ties more than fifty 
years old! 

One night as she watched the 
sunset across the river, it occurred to 
her with comforting suddenness that 
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she might have made a great mistake. 
The city was such a large place that 
possibly nobody knew when anybody 
moved in or moved out. Perhaps it 
was the custom for newcomers to 
call first upon the old residents—at 
least upon those in the same house. 
No doubt she had been very remiss 
in just sitting home every afternoon 
and expecting people to call upon 
her. How could she expect friendli- 
ness when she had shown herself so 
unfriendly ? 

Nearly all that night self-reproach 
kept her awake. But the next after- 
noon—her face shining just as it used 
to do when she dropped in to help 
some neighbor at home—she dressed 
with great care in a white shirt-waist, 
belting it carefully about her shrunk- 
en form. She sponged out a spot in 
her black serge skirt, and at her dry, 
skin-stretched throat fastened the - 
miniature pin given her by one of her 
daughters. Then, selecting a hand- 
kerchief faintly sacheted with helio- 
trope, she softly made her way to 
the apartment nearest her in the 
dark, quiet hall, and pressed the elec- 
tric bell. 

While she waited, the elevator shot 
up and down several times, but she 
scarcely noticed it, so engrossed was 
she with the idea that at last she was 
to be “neighborly.” Somegne in that 
apartment, perhaps a mother like her- 
self, or a shy young daughter, or 
even a roistering son, would let her 
in, and accept her apologies for her 
preceding apparent lack of hospital- 
ity. 

Finally she heard someone coming, 
and her old face shone like a stained 
glass window. She waited, tremb- 
lingly, while the door opened just a 
crack. A frowsily dressed young 
matron in a purple silk kimono and 
bath slippers, looked at her frown- 
ingly: 

“No agents allowed in this house!” 
she snapped, curtailing her stare. 
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“How did you get in?” And with- 
out waiting for her to reply, she 
slammed the door to, and Mrs. Roger 
could hear her shuffling back through 
the hall. 

For an instant she stood quite still. 
Something pricked through her like 
hot needles. She put her hand up to 
her head and wondered if she had 
misunderstood the woman—or per- 
haps she was not well. She had 
never felt that way before. She did 
not seem able to think clearly. 

Surely she must have misunder- 
stood the woman, she repeated, for 
no one would mistake her for an 
agent. And she herself had _ be« 
given no time to explain. She would 
try the apartment across the hall. 
Something like her old shining spirit 
returned as she stepped across the 
floor and rang the other electric bell. 
These people, no doubt 

“Who is it?” a cultivated, bored 
voice drawled. 

Mrs. Roger started to explain. 

“Really, you know,” the voice went 
on calmly—it was surely a school- 
teacher’s intonation—“if you are call- 
ing, you should have been announced. 
I have left directions with Joseph 
never to admit anyone without first 
calling me up. If you will tell me 
your business x 

Mrs. Roger suddenly discovered 
that she had no business with this 
self-sufficient young lady. “TI just— 
thought I ought to call,” she stam- 
mered. 

“T am sorry,” the reply came cold- 
ly, “but I really cannot see you this 
afternoon.” 

After that, there was an even 
further withdrawal of the invisible 
lady’s presence. It was not exactly 
because of her silence. It was some- 
thing else. Mrs. Roger, who was not 
clever, could: not explain it. But she 
felt it—felt it as if it were strips of 
sandpaper testing the quality of her 
shrunken spine. She seemed to 
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shrivel up into something quite small 
and cold, and for a long time she 
stood motionless in the hail. 

Then she raised her head, and the 
old shining look came age ain into her 
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mustn t judge,” she reminded 
herself. “That young lady may have 
had—some reason. I think ’d bet- 
ter try—another apartment.” 

The elevator coming along at that 
moment deposited her on the third 
loor, and this time, timid! he ap 
proacned ié€ of cd S l in 
hea lv touched the bell. 

After a short wait, the door wa: 


opened by a young girl, with an arm- 
ks in her hand. At 
first sight of the middy blouse 
nd chestnut braids tl 1e old bel 

icht sprang to life in Mrs. Roger’s 


face. Here wa meone she could 
OV at nrst ht! Wit Vv, het own 
Killen had looked li! that! That 
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ss and alertness written all over 
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“My dear, I am Mrs. Roger,” she 


began gently. “IT have just moved in 


n the floor below, and want to 
apologize to your mother for not 
lling upon her sooner———” 
She got no further, for something 
e girl’s face stopped | 


-alling?” she repeated, 
staring at her in a strange way. 
“What do you mean—not calling?” 
Mrs. Roger tried to explain. 
“Wait a minute,” the girl inter- 
pted. She turned and went down 
the hall of the apartment to another 
doorway, at which she stood, her eye 
upon the visitor, addressing someone 
in the room in a voice which carried 
perfectly to where Mrs. Roger was. 
“Mother, ” she called. “There’s an 
old woman outside who says she’s 
come to call.” 
“Who is she?” 
The voice in reply was both fretful 
and indifferent. 
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“Search me!” the young girl an- 
swered flippantly. “She says she’s 
a ‘Mrs. Roger,’ and that she lives on 
the floor below.” 

“She must be crazy,” came the 
voice again. “We don’t know her. 
It’s probably some queer game. Tell 
her I’m out or something and close 
the door—” 

But Mrs. Roger waited to hear no 
more. The elevator stopped at that 
moment, and she got blindly into it. 
It shot her to the top of the house be- 
fore she took any notice of her sur- 
roundings. 

“What floor?” the boy asked la- 
conically. 

“Any—any floor. This will do,” 
and the old lady got out blindly while 
the boy regarded her suspiciously. 

She stood on the parquet floor 
looking stupidly about her. Hot 
spikes seemed to be driving through 
her heart, but a stoniness chilled her 
old body. Were those people who 
had spoken to her in that way? Then 
she tried valiantly to cling to her first 
thought: there must be some reason. 
Folks were never—unkind—like that 
without a reason, she kept reiterating. 

Maybe there was Something wrong 
about the way she was dressed, she 
told herself finally, almost hopefully. 
She felt shakingly at the pin at her 
throat, at the soft parting of her thin 
hair that she had waved so carefully, 
Her hand went stiffly down the front 
of her immaculate shirt-waist—for- 
tunately she could not see how her 
work-bent shoulders humped above 
her cheap stays—she even took up a 
fold of her black serge skirt between 
her thumb and finger, as one tests 
silk in a store. Just being clean, no 
doubt, was not enough in a city. 

She recalled how differently the 
women whom she had met thus far 
had been dressed. They were so 
straight and thin, and they seemed to 
go past her not as if they walked in 
shoes bought at sales or in the h»-e- 
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ments of department stores, but as 
if their youth, or even their middle- 
age, were some kind of a spring with- 
in them that kept them always grace- 
ful and attractive. 

Mrs. Roger sighed. She could not 
walk like that. Her shoes were 
whole, she knew, but they were 
cheap. She saw at last—or thought 
she did—that because of her clothes 
nobody wanted to be neighborly with 
her. She looked like Milldon, not 
like the city. That was why people 
did not want to admit her into their 
homes. 

But no bitterness came into her 
heart as she stood thinking it over; 
only a wonder, a sort of dull stiffness 
in her brain and limbs, a sense of 
the loneliness to be endured after 
Anthony returned and went every 
day to his work. It shot over her 
with chilling futility that at seventy, 
one cannot change very much. She 
could not be shining or thin or quick- 
motioned any more. She loved those 
qualities in youth—how she loved 
youth with its wonderful, leaping 
ways!—but she could not imitate 
them. In the city, she realized drear- 
ily, one had to have, primarily, “fine 
feathers”; then the “fine bird” was 
taken for granted. 

Of course, the fine bird had to be 
there. She never for one moment 
doubted that. Her faith in people’s 
goodness, lying for seventy years in 
her heart, had at last risen steadily 
like a star and now shone on her face. 
Love, spiritual and human, had done 
its immortal, perfect work. 

As she turned mechanically toward 
the elevator, the door in the farthest 
apartment opened and a young wom- 
an came hurriedly toward her. One 
glance at her rosy, unlined face, and 
Mrs. Roger forgot her dreariness, her 
recent humiliations. Here again was 
the human miracle confronting her. 
The close-fitting tailored suit, the 
snowy gloves, the tiny, smart hat, 
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nade no ditierence—not even the 
woman’s quick, crisp walk. She 
scarcely saw any of these. It was 


the young woman's face that held her 
temporarily rapt. Something of this 
must have shown in her own burnt- 
out look, for suddenly the other 
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Phen Mrs. R 


coger smiled brightly, 
‘r smile was so wonderful! that 
ra second the younger woman 


got the car which was awaiting 


her: and since she said no word to 

ld it, Joe coughed discreetly and 
went on down again. 

‘!—l’ve been trving to make some 
calls,” Mrs. Roger answered. “I just 
moved in a few days ago—I and my 
S ( the s d floor—and I 
thought may it wasn’t neighborly; 
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are so many people that move in and 

of this house. It really is hard 
track of them all.” 

Yes, maybe that was it, 
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Roger agreed brightly. “ 
you know,” she confided, “it is the 
custom all over for folks to call upon 
veomer. It makes them feel at 
home, don’t you think so?” 
“Ves | do,” the young woman said 
thoughtfully, peering ahead of her 
trifle ahsently. 
“But perhaps it is different here in 
wn,” the older woman continued. 
“Is it the custom for people in the 
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The other hesitated—just a sec- 
ond ; and during that time she stared 
very hard at the filigree markings on 
the wall-paper. 

“Well—not quite,” she said fin- 
ally. You see—” but she got no 
further, for Mrs. Roger intercepted 
her cheerfully: 

“I thought not, after I’d waited 
two or three days. Probably things 
are turned around here.” 

“Yes, that is it—just turned 
around,” the young woman agreed 
hastily. : 

“That is what I thought. So this 
afternoon I went out myself, or I 
tried to. First, on the floor where I 
have my apartment, and then on the 
next floor. But—” she choked a 
litth—“I don’t think the people—un- 
derstood. Maybe I wasn’t dressed 
just right.” 

“Why, you look—just sweet,” the 
young lady championed, a note in her 
voice that sounded like smothered 
bitterness. “But let me tell you,” she 
‘ontinued more brightly, “I, have 
lived in this house several years, and 
| know a number of the people. 
And some of them aren’t—well, they 
aren't just the kind you would wish 
to be neighborly with, perhaps. You 
know that will always happen, in a 
house as well as in a village. You 
came from a village, did you not?” 

Mrs. Roger assented, her eyes glis- 
tening. 

“I think you have been merely un- 
fortunate in calling upon the wrong 
people first,” the pretty woman con- 
tinued. “Now, I do hope you were 
coming in to see mother and me and 
my baby.” 

“A baby!” Mrs. Roger exclaimed 
detightedly. 

“The squirmingest, nicest baby you 
ever saw!” the other smiled, taking a 
key from her tiny, meshed bag. “I’m 
so glad that I’m in time to catch you. 
Mother and I would have called first 
on you, but we really didn’t know 
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that you had moved into the vacant 
apartment. Please accept our apolo- 
gies.” 

Mrs. Roger did so with quiet earn- 
estness. 

“I am afraid my call is untimely,” 
she said as they stepped into a prettily 
furnished reception hall. “You were 
going out.” 

“Just a trifling errand. 
tend to it any time.” 

She led the older woman into an 
adjoining, larger room, at the farther 
end of which a lady not so many 
years younger than herself, was sit- 
ting before a fireplace dandling on 
her lap a plump, gurgling baby about 
ten months old. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Roger said uncon- 
sciously, as her eyes rested on the 
straight-kicking little feet. 

“Mother,” the younger woman ex- 
plained, “this is Mrs. Roger, who has 
an apartment on the second floor. 
She has come to call on us—because 
of our bad manners,” she finished 
more lightly, “in not calling first 
upon her.” 

The grandmother rose graciously, 
and in another moment Mrs. Roger 
was bending rapturously over the 
baby. As she softly touched the 
satin creases in the tiny wrists, she 
missed the look of full and perfect 
understanding that passed betweer: 
mother and daughter. 

During the next half hour, Mrs. 
Roger felt that, if she sat anywhere 
at all, it was just “outside the gates” ; 
and later, when she rose to go, she 
had a sense of being ushered gently 
within, for Mrs. Weston said re- 
flectively : 

“T wonder if you wouldn’t like a 
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little party, a ‘bee,’ tomorrow after- 
noon in your apartment. I know sev- 
eral really nice families in this house 
who would be glad to come. Only I 
imagine they’re like us—they don’t 
know you’ve moved in. We could 
have a really sociable time, and my 
daughter might bring the baby down 
for a little while, if you would like.” 

Mrs. Roger tried several times to 
say yes. Her faded eyes grew dim 
before she finally made herself un- 
derstood. 

When, some moments later, she 
sank down into the big chair near her 
parlor window, but one thought 
brightened her mind: at last she was 
to meet her new neighbors! For 
some time she sat on quietly, her 
hands folded in the lap of her 
sponged skirt, her shining eyes star- 
ing happily ahead of her. After all, 
it was just as she had always thought: 
people were at heart good. You liad 
only to find the right ones. 

And to-morrow! The thought of 
it lay across her heart like a fulfilled 
Scriptural text of love. To-morrow 
she would get out her best tea-pot, 
and the album with all her children’s 
pictures in it, and she would sit in her 
parlor among—her neighbors. 

It grew darker. The street lamps 
shone on the rims of her pictures. 
The voices of newsboys became faint- 
er as they passed on up the street. In 
the next block, the elevated trains 
roared dully as they slung by, lighted, 
with their traffic. 

Still Mrs. Roger did not move. 
Her faded eyes continued to smile 
with her memories. To-morrow she 
would meet her new—xneighbors! 














MISS MILLIE’S RECONSTRUCTION 


BY RUTH DANENHOWER 


[? was Christmas Eve, a busy, 
breathless time for everyone in 
The Emporium of that prosperous 
Georgia city, except for Miss Millie 
Snow—“Miss Millie of the Stars 
and Bars” as everyone in town 
called her, from the flag she always 
displayed pinned over her heart, 
and which she fastened in her 
frizzled, yellow-gray bangs—so the 
younger shop-girls whispered, gig- 
gling—when she bathed. 

This Christmas Eve no one was 
taking any notice of Miss Millie, 
who stood, a frail little figure, be- 
hind the notion counter, her bright 
blue eyes looking listlessly out of 
the faded, shallow face that showed 
too plainly the sorrows and loneli- 
ness of her fifty-nine years. Her 
eyes brightened when the cheerful 
tones of young Peyton Hardwicke 
roused her, though she could have 
had no idea to what lengths his care- 
less kindness would move her. 

“Good evenin’, Miss Millie. 
Won’t you get me some red ribbon? 
The young ladies at that counter 
have customers ten deep. Notions 
aren't so popular at Christmas, are 
they ?” 

Miss Millie straightened up and 
beamed on him. For years his 
father and mother, like all the “old 
families,” had helped her schemes 
of giving prizes to the school-chil- 
dren for essays on the heroes of the 
war, and accepted her too-generous 
contributions for commemorating 
the birthday of Lee. She had seen 
this boy grow up and make his 
pranks the talk of the town. She 
measured the ribbon slowly to enjoy 
his company the longer. 


“Miss Millie, you must wish me 
luck. I’m startin’ to-morrow evenin’ 
to seek my fortune ’way out in 
Oregon. What do you think of 
that?” 

Law sakes! Miss Millie thought 
it was a terrible long ways off. Still 
it was better than going up North. 

“Yes, ma’am! It’s a great coun- 
try out there. My cousin and I are 
taking up an apple ranch—a regu- 
lar jim-dandy with the trees begin- 
nin’ to bear already.” ; 

The ribbon was wrapped up now, 
the change made. The enthusiastic 
boy reached across the counter to 
shake Miss Millie’s hand. 

“Don’t you forget me, now. What 
shall I send you when I make my 
fortune?” 

“Send me—a husband!” 

Had Miss Millie actually said 
those surprising words? The sec- 
ond they were out she could not be- 
lieve they were her own. She could 
hardly comprehend that she had 
thought such a thing—much less 
said it in that brazen way. 

Young Peyton Hardwicke threw 
back his head and laughed heartily. 

“A husband! That is a good one. 
What a prime old joker you are, 
Miss Millie. Well, I’ll see what I 
can find for you out there.” 

The shame of her rash speech 
kept alive in Miss Millie for many 
weeks. She thought of writing to 
tell young Peyton Hardwicke she 
hadn’t meant to say such a bold 
thing—it had just popped out. She 
didn’t know what had come over 
her. 

But no amount of letters could 
have explained to him her peculiar 
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always told me was the proper estate for 
mortals—I speak of Holy Matrimony. I 
trust you will not consider the advances 
of a stranger impertinent or sassy-like, for 
I mean to act with a delicate regard for 
the high-tone lady I know you are. lf 
the feelings of the gentler sex will permit 
of reference to material things, let me say 
I am comfortably fixed. I'll be sixty- 
nine come next May, and ever since I 
went as a drummer boy when I was six- 
teen, I’ve been too busy with war and 
prospecting and ranching to risk matri- 
monial troubles. I don’t lay claim to a 
high-tone education, though I taught 
school five years when I first came out 
here. But what that mostly needed was 
a strong arm for the big boys. Now I 
would like to come back and settle down 
with a fair being to grace my home and 
hearth. The bottom-lands of Tennessee 
was where I was raised, but I’m not par- 
ticular where I live just so it’s South. 
The rest of the country is all right to 
work in, but for real living, give me 
Dixie. 

In short, Madam, if you will consider 
the thought of me will you write me to 
that effect, so I can come to your home 
and discourse on the subject further? 

Respectfully yours, 
Joseph P. Barlow. 
P.S. I stand five feet eleven and three- 
quarters in my socks and am well-pre- 
served, all but one finger on my left hand 
I lost from a saber cut when I was sev- 
enteen. The lady where I board says to 
tell you I am real nice looking but a 
hearty eater. 
I. 


Miss Millie was in such a flutter 
after reading the letter four times 
that she let the stew burn and did 
not trouble to get anything else for 
supper. The next day at The Em- 
porium she brought out white safe- 
ty-pins when black were asked for, 
put the tape in the drawer where 
the elastic belonged, and got things 
so generally muddled that her cus- 
tomers whispered Miss Millie was 
failing and never dreamed she was 
occupied with composing the proper 
answer to a love letter. 

That evening, by the light of her 
smoky little Jamp, she wrote her 
prim reply to Mr. Joseph P. Bar- 
low, using thin paper with lines un- 
der it for the guidance of her hand. 
When she had told him she would 
be pleased te see him if he were 
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coming South and that she was sure 
Mr. Peyton Hardwicke would rec- 
ommend no one who was not most 
genteel, her power of composition 
was exhausted and she had to fin- 
ish the note then and there. When 
she re-read it she found it cold and 


formal. The pink came into her 
faded cheeks as she crept out into 
her little garden and picked some 
sprigs of the fragrant tea-olive bush 
whose deliciously perfumed, tiny, 
white blossoms defy the Georgia 
winter. “If you love the South,” 
she added in a postscript, before she 
folded the letter around the blos- 
soms, “I reckon you'll like these.” 

The thought of the unknown 
Joseph’s love for the South gave her 
an incentive to have her little home. 
looking its best when he should 
come. She made her meals more 
frugal than ever to afford a new 
coat of whitewash for her little cot- 
tage and the paling fence around it. 
Not eating much gave her more 
time of her noon hour and evenings 
to put her little dooryard in trim- 
mest shape. Spring was early that 
year. The first of March found 
Miss Millie’s tiny lawn carpeted 
with great, single violets, while 
along the rows of pointed bricks, 
that edged the white sand path to 
her door, stood brightly blooming 
daffodils. 

She was loosening the earth 
around them one noon when the 
expressman brought a big box which 
he good naturedly pried open for 
her. She had never seen such 
great shiny apples as it contained— 
huge yellow ones that looked as if 
the juice would burst through their 
tightly-stretched skins, deep crim- 
son beauties and striped scarlet and 
yellow spheres. On top was a note 
saying they came from the Barlow 
—now the Hardwicke—ranch, and 
their donor, Joseph P. Barlow, 
would do himself the honor to call 
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ventures at last. “It’s a great coun- 
try out there, ma’am, a great coun- 
try. I’d take pride in showing it to 
you some day. But for solid com- 
fort give me the South. I love it 
like any Johnny Reb.” 

“Like what—” Miss Millie fal- 
tered. 

“Like any of the boys in gray we 
fought against. Movin’ South when 
I was four years old it seems more 
like my home country than Maine 
where I was born. I don’t bear 
malice even if the folks did burn us 
out for bein’ loyal.” 

His tone was as placid as if he 
were not stabbing Miss Millie with 
every word. 

She tried to speak but the breath 
would not come. She got up and 
half stumbled into the cottage while 
he followed wondering if she felt 
suddenly faint. In the front room 
where the smoky lamp showed the 
festiveness of the table set and gar- 
nished she sank into a chair, one 
hand covering her eyes and the other 
pointing flutteringly to the flag at 
her breast. There was a moment of 
silence before he understood. 

“Miss Millie, ma’am, indeed I 
didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. 
Why, that young Hardwicke feller 
told me you was as great a patriot 
as I am. Of course I thought he 
meant your folks was on the same 
side as mine.” 

Miss Millie hardly took in his 
apology. Sobs were racking her 
tired little body as she saw her 
dream of companionship and home 
vanishing. 

“Sho, now, it don’t make any dif- 
ference all this time afterwards, 
does it?” Mr. Barlow was bending 
over her with real feeling in his 
tones. “We were getting along so 
nicely. Can’t you put up with me 
even if I am a Yankee?” 

Miss Millie found strength to get 
to her feet. 
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“I’ve never been out from under 
this flag,” she managed to say, “and 
I never will. Please—I think you all 
had better be goin’ home.” 

Without a word except “Good 
evenin’, ma’am,” at the door, he left 
her. With a passionate gesture Miss 
Millie threw the spice cake out of 
the window, then settled down into 
“a good cry” that left her wan and 
weak the next day. 

Notions were troublesomely pop- 
ular that spring. Everyone’s clothes 
needed renewing with braid or snaps 
or feather-bone. Miss Millie sold 
things till her feet blistered and her 
back developed a constant ache. Yet 
she knew she was not quick enough, 
and whenever the stern eye of The 
Emporium’s proprietor rested on her 
she was sure she should soon be re- - 
placed by someone younger. Not 
the least constant of her customers 
was Mr. Joseph P. Barlow. Every 
day or so he would come in for a 
button, a darning needle, or some 
sewing silk to mend a raveling tie. 
The chambermaid at the hotel 
couldn’t sew on buttons to stay, so 
he solemnly assured Miss Millie, 
while she was waiting on him with 
her most dignified manner and fin- 
gers that secretly itched to put on 
the offending buttons properly. The 
giggling girl clerks teased Miss Mil- 
lie about “her beau” as they were 
already calling Mr. Barlow. “Why, 
he’s a Yankee!” she would reply in- 
dignantly. But they just giggled and 
joked about how nice-looking he 
was, as if his Northern origin made 
no difference. 

Did no one care for the old tradi- 
tions any more, Miss Millie asked 
herself mournfully? Had all her 
years of effort to keep the ideals of 
the old régime constantly before the 
town brought no good results after 
all? Well, she could not blame 
others when she had failed in loyalty 
herself. In recklessly having her 
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cottage whitewashed and getting the 
supply of good things against Mr. 
Barlow’s coming, she had left noth- 
ing with which to buy flowers for 
the graves of three soldiers from 
North Carolina, who had been killed 
by the Yankees in the occupation of 
the town. On March eighteenth, 
the anniversary of their death, Miss 
Millie always decorated their graves. 
This year, to her shame, she could 
bring only a few late narcissus and 
some flowering quince from her own 
little garden. 

After her day’s work she trudged 
the long way from her cottage to 
the obscure nook of the old ceme- 
tery, where great, moss-hung live- 
oaks sheltered the unknown soldiers’ 
graves. Their covering of bright 
flowers burst upon her astonished 
eyes. Suddenly she no longer felt 
alone. The flowers were a message 
to tell her that there was someone 
who shared her worship of heroism. 
The unexpected sense of sympathy 
brought a joy so deep as to be cut- 
ting. She threw herself down be- 
side the graves and sobbed. 

When she had recovered herself 
at last she put her own few flowers 
by the bare headstones, and started 
slowly home. Just outside the ceme- 
tery gate Mr. Barlow came up to 
her, hat in hand. The signs of her 
tears were still evident and agitated 
him very much. 

“T must tell you—I didn’t mean 
any disrespect—I—” He was crush- 
ing his hat in his embarrassment. “I 
heard how you always remember 
those graves, and I thought, maybe 
—you bein’ sort o’ tuckered out with 
the spring rush and all—you might 
not mind—you might let me do it 
for you this year.” 

Miss Millie stared at him, speech- 
less. His placid assurance was all 
gone. His bushy eyebrows twitched 
with emotion. He was as painfully 
embarrassed as if he were a small 
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boy caught in some forbidden act. 

“I know it was a liberty. I 
oughtn’t to ’a’ done it—bein’ a 
stranger and all. Will you forgive 
me, Miss Millie?” 

In the gathering twilight the few 
passers-by could not see the tears 
trickling down Miss Millie’s pinched 
and tired little face. But Mr. Bar- 
low, close beside her, saw and tried 
to stop them with his big snowy 
handkerchief. 

“I—I thought someone under- 
stood—and—and felt about the war 
like I do—and brought flowers.” 
Her head shook with her sobs like 
a fragile flower in a wind. “And— 
and now it was only—a Yankee.” 

“A Yankee’s got some human 
feelin’s like everyone else,” affirmed 
Mr. Barlow stoutly. 

Certainly Miss Millie was finding 
a Yankee very sustaining to hide 
her tear-stained face against, a Yan- 
kee’s arm very comfortable support. 

“You—you put the flowers. Do 
you think you could iearn to feel 
about the war like I do?” she asked 
breathlessly after the Yankee min- 
istrations had calmed her a little. 

“IT can sure admire the Southern 
pluck, just like I did when they came 
at us with their Rebel yell—just like 
I admire your grit and loyalty. And 
while you’re cookin’ and sewin’ and 
housekeepin’ you could teach me all 
about your side of the war between 
times. Won’t you—couldn’t you— 
change your mind and have me, Miss 
Millie?” 

She gasped her consent with the 
ardor of a missionary towards a pos- 
sible convert. 

Yet those giggling shop-girls say 
that, now that she and Mr. Barlow 
are happily settled in the little old 
cottage, the bride, through absorp- 
tion in her new-found happiness, 
sometimes forgets to wear the 
Stars and Bars till her husband 
thoughtfully reminds her of them. 











BUT WE KNOW WHAT WE LIKE 


LITERARY ADVENTURES OF EVERYDAY FOLK 
CHRONICLED BY ALARIC WATSON 


HERE was a certain air of sta- 

bility, of substance, that hung 
about the Advanced Woman, and 
when she talked, the others listened 
carefully to what she had to say. 
“It’s so improving,” was the verdict, 
even from the Frivolous Young Per- 
son. 

She was talking about Winston 
Churchill: you would know her for 
a Churchill enthusiast. 

“What I like about ‘A Far Coun- 
try’ is its freedom from the hectic 
tone that most American writers 
adopt when they write of politics and 
its malign ramifications. If Mr. 
Churchill ever takes up the suffrage 
question in one of his novels, it will 
be either a very glad or a very sorry 
day for the cause. He has the fac- 
ulty and the power of laying a sub- 
ject bare. He probes a wound with 
the detachment of a surgeon.” 

“The wound in this case,” sug- 
gested the Tired Business Man, “be- 
ing American politics.” 

“Yes, but it is a sore rather than 
a wound, and Mr. Churchill’s novel 
might be called a system of cautery ; 
certainly it is not a smooth oint- 
ment.” 

“How does the story differ from 
other political novels?” inquired the 
Clergyman. 

“Both in method and the art in the 
telling. The reader is not plunged 
headlong into a political situation, 
with a ready-made blackleg at the 
zenith of his power awaiting the en- 
trance of a rising young attorney. 
Instead, he is introduced to Hugh 
Paret, the central character of the 
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story, as a small boy facing the prob- 
lems and joys of childhood. He 
meets Hugh’s stern father, his gen- 
tle mother, his relatives and play- 
mates. Among the latter is Nancy, 
who is afterward a disturbing factor 
in Hugh’s family life. 

“I found Hugh Paret one of the 
most real characters I had ever met 
in a book. As a lad he is ambitious 
and imaginative, with enough ‘orig- . 
inal sin’ in his make-up to make him 
interesting. His father’s lack of 
sympathetic understanding has a 
great deal to do with the shaping of 
his career. He becomes a disciple of 
expediency in spite of himself.” 

“Is he an advocate of Kultur?” 
asked the Frivolous Young Person. 

“Not exactly that, but he looked 
upon the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
as ‘a scrap of paper’ when he be- 
came the leading lawyer of the city. 
Success was his shibboleth, and he 
succeeded. He married, and found 
that his wife would not accept his 
standards of life and thought. I 
find myself speaking in the past tense 
as if all this really happened: Mr. 
Churchill is a good deal of a real- 
ist in his way.” 

“Paret’s doctrine of expediency 
manifests itself presently in a grow- 
ing love for Nancy, his childhood 
friend, who is unhappily married 
and returns his affection. His wife 
leaves him and goes to France with 
the children. At the height of his 
career a process of disintegration be- 
gins, and it is at this point that the 
way is paved toward regeneration.” 

“Then the story ends happily?” 
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asked the Woman Who Stays at 
Home. 

“There is a satisfactory ending; 
such an ending as might reasonably 
occur in real life. The ending is a 
beginning of a better order of things ; 
it looks up.” 

“Speaking of endings,” said the 
Critic, “here’s a novel that has an 
ending for a title,” and he held up 
an orange and black wrapped book 
with the word “Thirty” boldly 
printed on it. 

“I’m afraid we don’t understand,” 
hesitated the Clergyman after a sil- 
ence. 

“That’s because we’re not news- 
paper men. From time immemorial 
journalists have written finis to their 
copy with the mystic numerals ‘30’.” 

“How perfectly fascinating!” ex- 
claimed the Frivolous Young Person. 
“Is it a newspaper story I once 
knew the nicest young reporter—” 

“Tt is a newspaper story,” went on 
the Critic, “with some sidelights on 
the relations between publishers and 
advertisers. But that is only one of 
its phases. Actually, it is the good 
old copyrighted American theme of 
‘redemption.’ If you have read 
‘Queed’ you will know what I mean 
—the regeneration of an individual 
or a group of individuals through 
the personality of some good man or 
woman. In this instance, the wealthy 
and beautiful young lady and her 
worthless brother are rescued from 
lives of idle richness through the in- 
fluence of a good-natured, salad so- 
cialist who undertakes to manage a 
newspaper for them in the interests 
of Truth. Having ‘redeemed’ them 
both and having played for and lost 
the hand of the lady, he ultimately 
writes his ‘Thirty’ by dying in an ob- 
scure garret surrounded by radical 
literature. Thereupon the lady suc- 
cumbs to the attention of a rising 
young ex-clergyman who has also 
been ‘redeemed’ in the general mélée. 
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“Aren’t you a bit cynical?” queried 
the Tired Business Man. “Person- 
ally I rather enjoyed the story, if it 
is somewhat windy. The plot is well 
contrived and there are some capital 
situations. The author has a good 
dramatic sense.” 

“But after all,” interposed the 
Advanced Woman, “are people real- 
ly redeemed from themselves in this 
way, and does this virtuous vaccina- 
tion really take?” 

“That you will have to ask of the 
author,” replied the Critic. . 

“Do you think I’d like to read it?” 
inquired the Frivolous Young Per- 
son. “Is it very sad?” 

“T’m inclined to think it is,” said 
the Critic ambiguously. “Pretty sad. 
But why do you ask? Would its 
sadness be an attraction or a deter- 
rent?” 

“Well—” she ventured, “you may 
be surprised at my taste but occa- 
sionally I like to read a book that 
makes me cry.” 

“Not at all,” replied the Tired 
Business Man; “I never saw a wom- 
an yet who didn’t enjoy weeping 
over a book. What is the lachrymose 
volume you have in mind?” 

“Tt isn’t what you’d really call— 
what you said, but it is emotionally 
effective. ‘Still Jim’ is the name of 
it, and it’s about a young New Eng- 
lander who becomes an engineer and 
goes West and builds big dams. I 
thought before I read it that it was 
going to be one of those moonshiner 
stories. Mother says I have a most 
reprehensible habit of putting a 
wrong construction on things.” 

“Is it a love story?” inquired the 
Woman Who Stays at Home. 

“Oh, very! The girl marries the 
wrong man in the beginning and he 
is partially paralyzed soon after in 
a motor accident and develops a most 
atrocious temper. Penelope—that’s 
the girl’s name—has a_ perfectly 
dreadful time with him.” 
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“Where does Still Jim do his 
dam work?” asked the Critic jo- 
cosely. 

“In two places in the West. He 
is removed from the first by some 
political influence or other, and then 
he has lots of trouble in the second 
place because he isn’t tactful in deal- 
ing with the natives who want to de- 
fraud the Government out of pay- 
ment for the Reclamation Service 
work. All this part was terribly tech- 
nical to me, but it is necessary so 
you can understand why Penelope’s 
husband came so near to ruining 
Jim.” 

The Tired Business Man smiled 
at her idea of technical obscurity. 
He had read the book. 

“What was it that made you 
weep ?” he asked. 

“That’s the funny part of it—I 
simply don’t know. But Jim is such 
a hero and bears all his troubles so 
beautifully that somehow or other 
I just couldn’t help it.” 

“I know what you mean,” sympa- 
thized the Tired Business Man. “The 
story is replete with what the Critic 
would term ‘sob stuff.’ It is, in short 
a very good brand of melodrama, 
excepting the part where dear, sweet- 
tempered Penelope strikes her mean- 
spirited but crippled husband in the 
face.” 

“But he deserved it,” exclaimed 
the Frivolous Young Person. 

“Even so; curse him!” 

The talk began to assume a contro- 
versial tone, and the Clergyman felt 
it incumbent upon him to change the 
subject. 

“We were speaking of redemption 
before,” he said, “and I am reminded 
of something. You who have been 
small town folk will remember how 
the rallying call of the ‘returned mis- 
sionary’ sent you forth with an after- 
glow of zeal and a mental picture of 
yourself already joining the faith- 
ful in the foreign field. You did not 
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go—and you smile now at the im- 
permanence of this youthful impulse. 
Yet this emotional awakening was 
not entirely lost. I venture to say 
that the afterglow of this visualized 
message sweetened your life for 
many weeks with kindness and for- 
bearance. You were a better friend 
and a better neighbor.” 

“But it was impermanent,” said the 
Critic. 

“Yes, in a large way it was. But 
I was thinking of ‘K’—the story of 
a famous surgeon who drops out of 
the applauding world at thirty and 
begins all over again as a humble 
bookkeeper. It has, in a way, some 
of that inspiring quality. To me its 
narrative plausibilities dissolve some- 
what into the familiar devices of the 
ingenious craftsman, and yet ‘K’ car- 
ries a message that lingers—an after- 
glow of tender charitableness, of 
neighborliness, and so on.” 

“What besides the atmosphere is 
there in the story?” the Tired Busi- 
ness Man asked. 

“I'd have to tell you the story to 
answer that. Curiously enough, as 
in ‘The Street of Seven Stars’ Mrs. 
Rinehart has dramatized in ‘K’ an- 
other old street pervaded by the glow 
of youth and the romance of stirring 
ambitions. “The Street’ is in the 
Middle West running north and south 
through some unknown meridian. 
Old-fashoined houses line the thor- 
oughfare and it is as friendly and 
peaceful as a village lane. Its alle- 
giance to the other parts of the bust- 
ling city it acknowledges only sadly 
when the pathos and tragedy of life 
invade its homes. 

“No protective coloring nor simu- 
lated reticence implied in the incog- 
nito of K. Le Moyne, bookkeeper, 
can serve the world-tired young sur- 
geon for long. The Street finds out 
his big heart. The Street adopts him 
as a big brother. The Street leads 
him to love and to the pain of its 
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hopelessness. As he leads each 
young heart into the new vision his 
old life crowds upon him. When he 
faces his ancient foeman, Death, in 
the amphitheater of the hospital, as 
Dr. Edwardes, the famous surgeon, 
his secret is revealed. Mrs. Rine- 
hart has long and successfully de- 
vised clever mystery-detective stor- 
ies. In ‘K’ and ‘The Street of the 
Seven Stars’ she has shown a higher 
level of versatility in the writing of 
novels of well-observed characters 
and with some attempt at a criticism 
of life. She is not entirely secure in 
her realism and I fear that now and 
then we can see the technical ‘plants’ 
of stage properties and suspenses that 
are more invention than reality. But 
it has its message—in a sense it is 
‘redeeming’.” 

“There is this to be said of that 
idea of redemption or rehabilitation 
that so permeates American novels,” 
remarked the Critic, thoughtfully. “It 
does happen—sometimes. There are 
people from whom an atmosphere of 
fineness emanates, enriching and in- 
spiring the lives of those with whom 
they associate. But I wonder if the 
demand for it among novel readers 
is entirely a healthy thing—if, putting 
himself—or herself—in the place of 
the redeemed one, the reader does 
not feel some hope of being lifted 
out of his own moral drabness by 
the activities of others. It’s a sort of 
vicarious optimism that is at bottom 
rather cowardly—of a piece with our 
delight in a winning fight.” 

“T know what you mean,” replied 
the Clergyman,” and you are un- 
doubtedly right ina way. In just the 
same way, we gloss over failures by 
calling them ‘splendid’—seeing a vic- 
tory in one corner by turning our 
eyes away from the scene of defeat. 
Certainly some of the bravest books 
ever written are the least hopeful.” 

“I’m not an apologist for sickly 
optimism,” interposed the Tired 
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Business Man. “But to my mind 
that attitude is a necessary one. 
Most of us have known failure 
in some form or another—why 
shouldn’t we wish to read of suc- 
cess? When the Critic is older he’ll 
realize that.” 

“Perhaps,” laughed the Critic. “I 
know that the old must be coddled. 
It’s only the young who can afford to 
be pessimistic—as you'd call it. 
Realism is for the young undoubt- 
edly. The old must be spoon-fed 
with Romance.” 

“After all,” put in the Clergyman 
diplomatically, “the whole question 
rests upon your conception of the 
true office of literature. Whether it 
is entertainment plus balm or enter- 
tainment plus understanding. I 
rather feel that there is room for 
both——” 

“T know that they are going to get : 
into deep water?” This, in a loud 
whisper from the Frivolous Young 
Person, stayed the Clergyman a mo- 
ment. 

“I’m afraid we were becoming aca- 
demic,” he murmured apologetically. 
“It’s a bad habit, Critic. I’m old 
enough to be excused for it—but in 
one of your age—horrible!” 

“One can’t be perfect,” smiled the 
Critic modestly. “Nevertheless the 
best book I’ve read this season knocks 
big holes in this redemption idea.” 

“What book is that ?” inquired the 
Lady Who Stays at Home. 

“Galsworthy’s ‘The Freelands.’ If 
you’ve read it, I know you’ll support 
me against your husband in his cham- 
pioning of the tenderly hopeful in 
literature.” 

“She doesn’t have to,” said the 
Tired Business Man vigorously. “I 
don’t have to be spoon-fed, as you 
call it, all the time.” 

“What do you think of that?” be- 
gan the Critic, “such a barefaced 
change of front—” 

“You'd better treat Father respect- 
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fully,” said the Frivolous Young 
Person, “or I shan’t be nice to you 
at all later.” 


“I’m rebuked. Speak, reverend 
Sir.” 

The Plutocrat regarded him toler- 
ably. 


“I rather doubt,” he said, “whether 
you can grasp what I have to say. 
But for the sake of the others I shall 
speak. And I hope you'll pay care- 
ful attention.” 

“But, Father—” interrupted the 
Frivolous Young Person, “What are 
the Freelands ?” 

“Not what—who!” said the Tired 
Business Man. 

“The Freelands are four brothers 
—English gentlemen of widely dif- 
ferent natures—a novelist, a govern- 
ment official, a country gentleman 
and one of the most eccentric persons 
I’ve ever read of with an almost 
equally eccentric family. The story 
is of the love of Derek and Nedda, 
the son and daughter respectively of 
the eccentric brother Tod and the 
novelist.” 

“Oh, but you miss the point,” 
burst out the Critic. “Their love is 
only an incident.” 

“Very finely told, though.” 

“Yes. But the real story is of the 
Land. Galsworthy has succeeded in 
dramatizing a condition without mak- 
ing puppets of his characters. And 
yet they are puppets in a sense. It 
is the Land that governs their lives 
almost directly—from the moment 
that Derek, stung by the injustice 
done to a neighbor’s tenant, begins 
to preach resistance against the pow- 
er of the landlords until the end 
when, disillusioned by the tragedy 
that has followed his activities, and 
by the desertion of his peasant sup- 
porters, he is left defeated.” 

“Except for Nedda,” suggested 
the Tired Business Man. 


“Yes. He has Nedda. But there 
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is no hint that they are going to be 
happy ever after. That’s what I 
meant before. There is no regenera- 
tion here—no hint that life is a sim- 
ple thing and easily solved. But 
there’s no whining, either and cer- 
tainly no lack of interest in it.” 

“No, indeed,” said the Advanced 
Woman. “It is intensely dramatic, 
and real—splendid.” 

“It is curious,” said the Lady Who 
Stays at Home. “But a book which 
has been advertised as a true piece 
of autobiography seems to me to 
lack completely just that quality of 
reality. 

“Do you mean the book ‘Me?’ ” 
inquired the Clergyman. 

“Yes. Have you read it? And 
didn’t you think that Nora was un-- 
believably ingenuous? Her worship- 
ing admirers and her own extraord- 
inary conduct toward them make an 
entertaining story, but one that 
doesn’t ring very true.” 

“My own impression about it,” 
the Clergyman said, “was that the 
author must still be very young. It 
has an immature tone. By the way, 
who is Nora Ayscough?” 

“I don’t know. She’s supposed to 
be a well-known novelist and she says 
she is half Irish and hints that the 
other half is Japanese. Who would 
that be, Critic?” 

But the Critic was standing in a 
corner talking to the Frivolous 
Young Person, and from the expres- 
sion of their faces it might be judged 
that the conversation was not about 
books. 
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EDITORIAL CONFIDENCES 


T HIS is the age of the Superman. 
If Nietzsche should come to life 
to-day he would be alarmed, we 
think, at the spread of his doctrine. 
The Superman exists in real life in 
the person of the Kaiser—nobody 
will deny that. George Bernard 
Shaw has placed him side by side 
with mere Man in a play. The chief 
character of Winston Churchill’s 
new novel calls himself one. We 
don’t intend to mention them all; 
that—pardon—would be superfluous. 

Enter the Superwoman. It is the 
only way to characterize Pandora 
Fulcher in a word, but it doesn’t 
quite do her justice. If you read 
“Pandora the Resolute” in this is- 
sue of McBrine’s, you will see what 
we mean. Pandora is a combination 
of business woman, financier, fight- 
er, humorist and matchmaker. We 
are going to have more of Pandora 


in early issues of the magazine. The 
vicissitudes of her career sound a 
new note, she is positively melodi- 


ous. 


7] 


Have you ever noticed how, when 
some great public good has been ac- 
complished, the newspapers in whose 
columns has appeared propaganda 
material announce virtuously that 
“the passage of the Anti-Coughing 
Bill is due entirely to the efforts of 
The Clarion on behalf of the 
‘peepul’ ”? 

As we are going to press it looks 
as though President Wilson had set 
machinery in motion that will make 
Preparedness a fact instead of an 
issue. The series of articles “Men- 
aces to American Peace” may have 
some little bearing on this devoutly 
wished consummation, but the edi- 
tors of McBripe’s are that modest 
that they are willing to share the 
glory with one or two others. It is 


just possible that Colonel Roosevelt 
had something to do with it. 


77] 


It doesn’t seem possible at this 
writing that next month’s issue of 
the magazine will be labeled Christ- 
mas. In fact, it seems rather ridicu- 
lous. The office window is wide 
open, the cry of the ice-cream vend- 
or is heard in the land, and office 
boys are working in their shirt- 
sleeves. The editor, working with 
December material, is wearing a 
coat. 

By the time you, gentle reader, are 
perusing this page it will be appro- 
priate for you to begin making your 
lists for Christmas remembrances, 
but with the thermometer where it 
now registers it is quite impossible ° 
for us to suggest that you do your 
Christmas shopping early. The 
Roman who was the first authority 
for that classic truism Tempus fugit 
must have been a magazine editor. 


77) 


More people remember that Queen 
Elizabeth used bad language and 
was the recipient of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s sartorial sacrifice than that 
she ascended the throne of England 
in 1558. If we could ascertain 
whether Confucius were left-handed, 
or whether Tamerlane spoke with a 
lisp, these figures of history would 
be more real to those of us who 
think of them only as names. 

McBripe’s is going to help future 
historians, and incidentally interest 
its readers, by publishing “Little 
Stories of Big Men” in which there 
will be portrayed briefly the human 
and personal characteristics of the 
history makers of to-day. We be- 
lieve these items will be a popular 
feature of the magazine. 

—Tue Epiror. 





